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Among the many celebrated families of 
_. ‘the English nobility, none has been at times 
more conspicuous than the Dudleys in the 
history of England, and the name recalls a 
host of historical ceJebrities. But before 
we turn to the past, let us devote afew 
words to those who now enjoy the Dudley 
estates and dignities. The present head of 
the house of Dudley is William Ward, Earl 
of Dudley, of Dudley Castle in the county 
of Warwick, and Viscount Ednam, of Ed- 
nam, in the county of Roxburgh, also Baron 
Ward of Birmingham in the county of 
Warwick, He was born March 27th, 1817, 
and succeeded his father as eleventh Lord 
Ward December 6, 1835. The viscounty 
and earldom of Dudley were bestowed 
upon him February 11, 1860. He married, 
in April, 1851, the eldest daughter of Hu- 
bert de Burgh, Esq., of West Drayton, Mid- 
dlesex county, but that lady died in Novem- 
ber of the same year. In November, 1865, 
the Earl of Dudley married Georgina Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of Sir Thomas Mon- 
crieffe, of Moncrieffe House, Bridge of Earn, 
Perthshire, and this lady is the subject of 
our engraving on the preceding page. The 
Moncrieffe sisters,of whom there were eight, 
for some time formed a lovely group of 
reigning belles in the world of English fash- 
ion, and the beauty of Lady Dudley needs 
no description or comment from us, since 
her charming face is herewith presented to 
the adisiration of the public. A finer type 
of England’s native aristocratic beauties 
could scarcely be offered. 

The father of the Countess of Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Moncrieffe, is the seventh baronet 
of his family, the line counting its rise from 
a wealthy Thomas Moncrieffe who, in 1663, 
bought the lands and barony of Moncrieffe, 
the original estate of his ancestors, and was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1685. 
The family of Ward, of which Lord Dudley 
is the head, is a very ancient one, and has 
existed for centuries in the county of Nor- 
folk. The Dudley titles and estates came 
into the family through marriage with the 
Suttons of Dudley. William Ward, son of 
Edward Ward, Esq., of Bixley, and an an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Dudley, was a 
rich goldsmith in London, and jeweller to 
Henrietta Maria, queen of CharlesI. Being 
blest with ample wealth, he withdrew to 
Heal in Staffordshire, and before his death 
saw his son and heir, Humble Ward, mar- 
ried to Frances, granddaughter and heiress 


of Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley. After the 
death of her grandfather the said Frances 
succeeded to his estates, and became Baron- 
ess Dudley. Her husband was then knight- 
ed, and afterward, in March, 1644, he was 
raised to the peerage with the title of Hum- 
ble, Baron Ward of Birmingham. The 
present earl has been rendered very rich by 
the working of the extensive iron and coal 
mines on his estates, and the same may be 
said of the Moncrieffe family to which his 
wife belongs. Lord Dudley is owner of no 
less than four country-seats, beside the 
customary palatial mansion in London. 
The earliest account that we have in his- 
tory of the lords of Dudley is of one John 
de Somerie who gained possession of the 
castle and lordship of Dudley during the 
reign of Henry lI. The barony pertained 
to the house of Somerie until the reign of 
Edwari II., when it passed by marriage into 
the possession of the Suttons. John Sut- 
ton, Lord Dudley, who died in 1487, was a 
distinguished soldier in the bloody wars of 
the roses, and left behind him two sons, 
Edward and John, concerning whom his- 
tory does not have much to say. A grand- 
son of John, however, Edmund Dudley,won 
unenviable fame as the oppressive minister 
of Henry VIL, and ended his career on 
the scaffold, having been accused of high 
treason and condemned under Henry VIII., 
in 1510. His son, John Dudley, was for a 
while more fortunate than his father, being 


‘ created Viscount L’Isle by Henry VIIL, in 


1542, and Earl of Warwick by the young 
King Edward VI., in 1547. He succeeded 
in ruining the Duké of Somerset, and had 
then conferred upon him the title of Duke 
Northumberland, in 1551. He was a man of 
dangerous qualities, dark and crafty by na- 
ture, yet sometimes overstepping the bounds 
of caution. His ambition was his ruling 
passion, and all his efforts were bent in one 
direction—to grasp all the power, dignity 
and wealth that he could win, even though 
he built success upon the misfortunes of 
others. His son, Guilford Dudley, had 
married the Lady Jane Grey, one of the 
loveliest characters in history, who had the 
ill fortune to belong to one branch of the 
royal family. Northumberland thought 
that he saw in this marriage the stepping- 
stone to a higher position than even he, the 
young king’s chosen counsellor and guide, 
had yet attained; aud he set himself to 
work to advance his fatal project. He per- 
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suaded Edward to ignore the claims of his 
sisters Mary and Elizabeth to the succes- 
sion, and leave tue crown of England to 
the innocent and beautiful Lady Jane Grey, 
whose own thoughts were far enough from 
such unhappy schemes. One of the most 
pathetic pages of history is that which tells 
us of the unmerited fate of this fair young 
creature, who was offered, indeed, like a 
lamb to the sacrifice, falling a victim for 
the sins of others. Although it was well 
known that hershare in the conspiracy was 
only such as was forced upon her by her 
father, husband and father-in-law, she was 
sentenced to be beheaded on the same scaf- 
fold that was erected for the execution of 
her young husband and his father, the 
plotting John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

But though the star of Northumberland 
had such a fearful setting, the name of 
Dudley was yet to be linked with all the 
honors that royalty can bestow. Ambrose 
Dudley, son of Northumberland, and 
created Earl of Warwick by Elizabeth, 
seemed to inherit none of the darker quali- 
ties of his father, and was esteemed one of 
the most brilliant lights of the court of the 
virgin queen. It was not, however, to him 
that the eyes of Elizabeth were most gra- 
ciously turned. He had a younger brother, 
Robert Dudley, who had been knighted in 
the service of Edward VI., and whose early 
marriage with Sir John Robsart’s heiress 
and only daughter, Amy Robsart, had been 
solemnized in the presence of the young 
king. This younger brother had fallen un- 
der the ban of Queen Mary’s suspicion, to- 
gether with his father and brother, as con- 
cerned in the attempt to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne, and he was imprisoned 
snd condemned to die, but the sentence 
was soon recalled, and he was restored to 
his former rank. 

After the death of Mary, and the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, Sir Robert Dudley speed- 
ily became a more important personage in 
the realm. His handsome person, his pol- 
ished manners, and his knowledge of the 
art of flattery all combined to make him a 
favorite with Elizabeth. Honors and pre- 
ferment came rapidly. He was appointed 
master of the horse, knight of the garter, 
and privy councillor, and mindful that all 
these dignities required wealth to support 
them, the queen gave lands and houses as 
well as high-sounding titles. The imperi- 


ous Elizabeth was charmed by Sir Robert 
Dudley, who exerted all his powers of 
pleasing when in her society, and not in 
vain. The wife of his youth, poor Amy 
Robsart, languished alone in the dreary 
mansion of Cumnor in Berkshire, while the 
husband who should have cheered her into 
joy and health by his presence and kind- 
ness, was paying such assiduous court to 
the queen. And when, in 1560, ten years 
from her marriage day, Lady Amy Dudley 
died leaving Dudley a widower of twenty- 
nine, there were not wanting those who 
dared to speak their belief that her death 
was nota natural one. But what matters 
it whether he plotted to end her life by vio- 
lence, or killed her by slow degrees by his 
neglect? The only difference is in the 
legality of the thing, and whether he was 
innocent or not can only be conjectured. 

Soon after his wife’s death Elizabeth pro- 
posed Dudley as a husband to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, but the latter refused the offer, 
saying that the English queen intended to 
marry him herself, and only wished to in- 
crease his importance by giving him a 
chance to reject some other royal match. 
The titles and proportionate wealth of 
Baron of Denbigh and Earl of Leicester 
were conferred on Dudley, he was chosen 
Chancellor of Oxford University, and vari- 
ous other preferments were showered upon 
him. There seemed to be no limit to the 
generosity of his royal patroness, who 
crowned the list of her condescensions, in 
1575, by becoming his guest for seventeen 
days at his castle of Kenilworth in War- 
wickshire, upon the deeoration of which he 
is said to have spent sixty thousand pounds 
—an enormous sum. The amusements and 
festivities with which Leicester sought to 
entertain Elizabeth during the days of this 
remarkable visit were of the most costly 
and magnificent order. 

In the following year Leicester severely 
tried the strength of the queen’s preference 
by his cecret marriage with the Countess of 
Essex, the discovery of which so excited 
the anger of Elizabeth that she wished to 
send him to the tower; and though per- 
suaded to abandon thatidea, she could 
never forgive Lady Essex for winning his 
heart, He was given command of the Eng- 
lish forces in the Netherlands in 1585, and 
was chosen captain-general by the Holland- 
ers, and was placed in control of both army 
and finances. He did not, however, satisfy 
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the expectations of the United Provinces, 
and Elizabeth resented his ready assump- 
tion of foreign dignities. The following 
year he returned to England to consider the 
ease of Mary of Scotland, and proposed her 
death by poison; he then went to Holland, 
but made himself so unpopular there, that 
his stay was short. In 1588 he was ap- 
pointed to the almost royal dignity of lord 
lieutenant of England and Ireland, when 


England was menaced by the Spanish Ar-- 


mada. He died very suddenly, soon after, 
on his way to Kenilworth Castle, at the age 
of fifty-six. Dissolute though he was, 
Leicester always kept up a semblance of 
piety in his letters and life. He was one 
of the most prominent figures in the splen- 
did reign of Elizabeth, and was as remark- 
able for his unscrupulousness as for his 
talents and success. 


VENICE. 


Like some other historic cities, Venice 
has become so associated with the dreams 
of romance, the imagination of the poet, 
and the stirring events uf bona fide history, 
that the mere mention of its name arouses 
a host of recollections, and inspires a sud- 


ed ground on which we tread with mingled 
pain and pleasure, meeting as we go strange 
shapes and scenes that swiftly succeed one 
another like the gliding views of a pano- 
rama. Truth avd poetry become mixed, 
and in the flitting crowd of nobles, states- 


A STREET IN VENICE. 


den interest. Venice! the queen of the 
Adriatic, the proud city of doges, the capi- 
tal of a republic that once made its power 
felt throughout the world! Venice! im- 
mortalized by Shakspeare, by Byron, and 
by the brightest fictions of the romancer’s 
brain, in which the threads of truth are so 
cunningly woven as almost to cheat the 
mind of the reader into a ready belief for 
the whole. Venice! the scene of bloody 
wars, of courtly brilliancy and extrava- 
gance, the home of the mysterious and aw- 
ful council of ten! This is indeed enchant- 


men, merchants and Venetian beauties, no 
form stands out more strongly marked 
than that of the old long-bearded Jew 
whose bitter yet half-deferential tones 
make but little impression upon his two 
courtly companions as he asks, vyenomously : 


“ Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ?” 


Ah! Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, 
seem far more like living, breathing reali- 
ties than many others of the host of resur- 
rected dramatis persone who played their 
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parts in the great drama of life in Venice 
during her days of power and prosperity. 
Byron has expressed this truth in his own 
immortal language: 


“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 


9 

The second engraving, on this page, shows 
us the Rialto bridge, the most celebrated 
in Venice, which crosses the grand canal. 
The Rialto consists of a single arch ninety 
feet in span and twenty-four feet high; it 
was built in 1590, of marble, and its cost is 
estimated as more than $500,000. The first 
bridge was constructed of wood, but after 
several of these wooden structures had one 
after another been destroyed by fire, a more 
durable material was brought in use. The 
upper surface of the bridge is divided into 


THE RIALTO BRIDGE, 


“ But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeléss city’s vanished sway; 
Oars is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore.” 


Our first illustration, on page 8, represents 
a street scene in Venice, where, though 
communication between the various parts 
of the city is carried on by water, there are 
also numerous streets, which are short, 
narrow, and often crooked, paved with 
smooth flags or marble slabs, The two 
principal streets are the Merceria, shown 
ia the engraving, which is twelve to twenty 
feet wide, and situated in the centre of the 
city, and the renowned Piazza of St. Mark, 
with the Piazzetta leading from it to the 
canal. 


three narrow parallel streets by two rows 
of shops, and here the citizens of Venice 
have bought, and sold, and exchanged 
greetings for nearly three centuries. 

The view of St. Mark’s Place, on page 
10, shows the principal features of one of 
the most interesting spots in Venice, or, 
indeed of the world. The Piazza of St. 
Mark is 576 feet long, and from 185 to 269 
feet wide. It is surrounded on all sides by 
the most splendid buildings, and bordered 
by arcades with handsome shops and cafes. 
Here all the loungers and foreigners in 
Venice have been accustomed to resort, 
and nowhere else in the city has there 
been so much free, unconstrained gayety. 
This Place ranks among the most beautiful 
in the world. Like the Acropolis at Athens, 
or the Forum at Rome, it excites the ut- 
most admiration of the beholder, and it is 
a question if any place equals it in archi- 
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tectural beauty, so elegant are the cele- 
brated buildings that face upon the square 
of St. Mark. 

The cathedral of St. Mark, the most 
noted church in Venice, had the honor of 
being the ducal chapel until 1817, when 
this distinction was transferred to the 
church of San Pietro. The foundations of 
St. Mark were laid as early as 977, but the 
act of consecration did not follow wutil 
October, 1111. The style of architecture 
is the Byzantine, and the form of the edi- 
fice is that of a Greek cross with the addi- 
tuon of porches. While in process of erec- 
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guished for its rich ornamentation, the 
walls and columus being of precious mar- 
bles, and the floor of tessellated mosaic 
work; and though these are somewhat 
faded by the action of time, it is easy to 
imagine what their early splendors must 
have been. Near the angle of the Piazza 
and Piazzetta is the campanile or bell 
tower of St. Mark, a quadrangular mass of 
brick, more than forty feet square at the 
base, with a pyramidal pinnacle, on the 
top of which was a colossal figure of an 
angel with outspread wings, at the height 
of 323 feet from the ground. 


8T. MARK’S PLACE. 


tion every vessel that returned to Venice 
from the East was in duty bound to bring 
pillars and marbles for the adornment of 
the structure. As one result of this uni- 
versal levy, the principal front of the 
church, 170 feet wide, has five hundred 
columns of various shapes and colors. 
Over the central portal of the vestibule 
stand the celebrated bronze horses, brought 
from the hippodrome of Constantinople 
when that city was taken by the crusaders ; 
these famous bronzes were transported to 
Paris by Napoleon, but were restored in 
1815. 


“ Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.” 


The church is surmounted by five domes, 
the central one ninety, and the others 
eighty feet high. The interior is distin- 


On the right of the cathedral of St. 
Mark stands the Torre dell’ Orologio, a 
lofty tower which was built by Pietro Lom- 
bardi in 1494, and which contains a curious 
clock, above the dial of which are two 
large bronze figures called by the people 
Moors; and these figures strike the hours 
upon a bell. At the southern end of the 
Piazzetta are the two famous granite col- 
umns, one of which was surmounted by St. 
Theodore standing on a crocodile, carrying 
a shield on his right arm, and wielding a 
sword in his left hand; on the other was 
the winged lion of St. Mark, the ancient 
emblem of the republic once so proudly 
seated upon the Adriatic. 

“The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 
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St. Mark yet s6es his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 
Over the proud place where an emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice wae a queen with an unequalled 
dower.” 


The ducal palace, as might be expected, 
is one of the most imposing public build- 
ings in the city. It was first built in 820, 
and has not escaped the vicissitudes that’ 
ever attend greatness, for it has since been 
once demolished by a mob, and twice to- 
tally, and three times partially destroyed 
by fire. It stands on the eastern side of 
the Piazzetta of St. Mark, and is built in 
the form of an irregular square in the 
gothic style, although in many of the lat- 
ter repairs and improvements the more 
modern Italian'style is introduced. One of 
the later additions is the beautiful entrance 
called porta della carta, opening from the 
Piazzetta into the great court which forms 
the subject of our next illustration, on 
page 12. Opposite to this entrance is the 
far-famed giant’s staircase, so calied on 
account of the colossal] statues of Mars and 
Neptune, by Sansovino, standing at the 
head of it. It was upon this landing that 
the newly-elected doge of Venice was ac- 
customed to receive the crown, 

Among the many magnificent rooms of 
the palace is one, the “‘ Hall of the Grand 
Council,” which is 175 feet in length, 84 
feet broad, and 51 feet high. Itis enriched 
throughout its immense extent with the 
finest paintings, numbering among them 
some of the earliest large specimens of oil 
paintings upon canvas, and its walls and 
ceiling are decorated in the richest style of 
art. All the principal rooms of this ducal 
palace possess a history, which, if it could 
be revealed to us in all its features, 
would not fail to rivet the attention of 
modern times, Here is the apartment in 
which the stately doge and his grave coun- 
cil received the ambassadors from foreign 
courts; there the one where the awful and 
mysterious Council of Ten held its secret 
sittings to decide upon the fate of all who 
were so unfortunate gs to incur its dis- 
pleasure. In the two lower stories are the 
pozzi, or cells, wherein were imprisoned 
many offenders against the state, while at 
the top of the building are the ill-famed 
sotto piombi—“ under the leads ’’—which 
are necessarily extremely hot in summer 
and extremely cold in winter, and which 


have held numerous ill-fated prisoners 
whom the cruelty of despotism had con- 
demned to a life of torture. Silvio Pellico 
was among the last of these imprisoned un- 
fortunates, and the ancient prisons of the 
palace have now been converted into 
dwelling apartments or lumber rooms. 
Strangely hard of heart must those old 
Venetian tyrants have been, who could 
live at ease, grandly and luxuriously, while 
in the same building, only separated by 
walls and floors, wretched prisoners of 
state were dragging out a tortured exist- 
ence, bereft of the commonest comforts of 
life. Not to be envied were they for the 
sleep that visited their pillows, or the vis- 
ions that greeted them in slumber, for , 
sooner or later the dagger of conscience 
must have pierced the triple mail of sel- 
fishness, hatred and ambition. Better, 
then, to have been a prisoner in the dun- 
geons of the ducal palace, than the proud 
doge, or one of his celebrated council of 
ten. 

Connected with the palace by the well- 
known Bridge of Sighs is the state prison, 
built in 1589 by Antonio da Ponte, and 
capable of containing about five hundred 
persons. Again the words of a great poet 
float with all their exactness of descrip- 
tion through our mind: 


*“*T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate m state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles. 


* She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers. 
And such she was: her daughters had their 
dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless 
Fast 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 
increased.” 


Built as itis upon piles, and apparently 
rising out of the water, Venice is destitute’ 
of the fine streets and broad drives which 
are the pride of many cities. Transporta- 
tion is carried on by medns of boats, the 
famous gondolas, witb their attendant gon- 
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doliers, about which so much romance has 
clung, and in which the traveller is per- 
force interested, since he must try the—to 
him—somewhat novel mode of locomotion. 
His must be an unimaginative mind in- 
deed that would allow him to enter a Ve- 
netian gondola and float out upon the wa- 
ters of the lagoon in the midst of which 
the city rises, swept onward to the measure 
of the gondolier’s oars, without falling into 
a reverie suggested by the place, the scene, 
and its associations. 

A scene of this character is depicted on 
page 13, and is one peculiar to Venice, 


as much a part of it as its stately palaces, 
its Rialto, or its Bridge of Sighs. The 
same to-day that it was centuries ago, the 
Adriatic smiles and sparkles in the sun- 
shine, the fairy towers of beautiful Venice 
rise as if by enchantment from the waves, 
the sombre-looking gondolas glide along 
the canals, propelled by the sturdy arms of 
the dark-eyed gondoliers, keeping time in 
their strokes to the Italian chant, while 
within one can see in imagination the Ve- 
netian beauty reclining among her cush- 
ions, or the stately noble, his brow stern 
with the cares of state. The music of 
voice and guitar foat out upon the air, 
and it is no longer the Venice of to-day 
wherein we exist, but the glorious Venice 
of the past, the resplendent bride of the 
Adriatic. 


“In youth she was all Glory—a new Tyre— 
Her very byword sprung from victory, 
The ‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite: 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight! 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can 

blight!” 


The early history of Venice is unique. 
When Italy was invaded by Attila in 452, 
many of the inhabitants of Padua, Vicen- 
za, Verona, Treviso, and other Venetian 
cities, fled from his ravaging hordes, and 


COURT OF THE DUCAL PALACE, 


took refuge in the islands on which Venice 
now stands. About two miles from the 
main shore of the Adriatic Sea, and sur- 
rounded by the waters of the lagoon, or 
Bay of Venice, are three large, and a hun- 
dred and fourteen small islands, which 
were destined to be the foundation of one 
of the world’s most remarkable cities. 
Here those who had been driven from their 
homes by the cruelties of Attila, lived and 
supported themselves by fishing, by a few 
manufactures, and by the commerce of the 
rivers. Securein their retreat, unmolested 
and forgotten by outsiders, the refugees 
reeived addition after addition from the 
ranks of those who, like themselves, sought 
relief and peace from disasters at home, 
until a large population was formed. 

As the colony grew in size and impor- 


ing 


Venice. 


tance the people developed the remarkable 
genius for trade which afterward rendered 
Venice the centre of wealth and magnifi- 
cence. The first houses were probably 
built upon piles, and the project of con- 
structing a network of canals in place of 
ordinary streets must have early been con- 
templated, since the peculiar site of the 
city made it a necessity. Slowly, but sure- 
ly, as the years passed on, the city grew 
and thrived. At first governed by consuls 


powers restored. In the early part of the 
ninth century the bones of St. Mark the 
Evangelist were transported to Venice 
from Alexandria, and he was chosen as the 
patron saint of the state. Ilis lion was 
represented in their arms, and his name 
given to their government. 

The rule of the doges extended from 
1055 to 1797, assisted, after a while, bya 
Senate, a Council of Three, and a Council 
of Ten. The first addition to the territory 


A VENETIAN WATER SCENE. 


sent from Padua, it was not long before 
the Venetians were their own rulers, and 
made their own laws. Each island elected 
a tribune, and the goverument was repub- 
lican. But the jealousies arising constantly 
between the tribunes led the people to 
elect a chief upon whom they bestowed the 
title of doge, and who was elected for life 
with nearly supreme authority. Thus be- 
gan the Venetian aristocracy, which was 
to play so prominent a part in the history 
of the world. After three successive doges 
the people rebelled and restored the former 
freedom; but at the end of five years an- 
other doge was elected, and the ducal 


of Venice appears to have been in 997, 
when the small Greek cities of Istria and 
Dalmatia, finding themselves powerless to 
resist the Slavic pirates, joined in alliance 
with the Venetians, and fought under 
their banners. The pirates were subdued ; 
and the doge thereafter took the title of 
Duke of Venice and Dalmatia, Then fol- 
lowed the successful wars with the Norman 
prince of Apulia, Robert Guiscard, which 
so aided the Greek emperor, Alexis Com- 
menus, that he granted the republic many 
valuable privileges. At the same time the 
commercial interests of Venice were stead- 
ily advancing. 
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Then came the period of the crusades, 
to the first of which, in 1099, Venice is said 
to have sent a fleet of two hundred vessels 
The Venetians helped to capture Acre, 
Sidon, Tyre and Ascalon, and were re- 
warded by the possession of important 
privileges in many of the cities of Palestine 
while it remained in the hands of the 
Christians. The subsequent war of Venice 
against the Greek emperor in the twelfth 
century did not result very advantageously 
to the former power, though not for lack 
of bravery on the part of its soldiers. 

In 1177 occurred the famous congress at 
Venice appointed by the pope and the em- 
peror. It was on this occasion that the 
pope, in his gratitude to the doge Ziam, is 
said to have bestowed upon hima ring 
with these words: “Take this as a pledge 
of authority over the sea, and marry her 
every year, you and your successors for- 
ever, in order that all may know she is 
under your jurisdiction, and that I have 
placed her under your dominion as a wife 
under the dominion of her husband and 
in obedience to this injunction the annual 
ceremony of wedding the Adriatic by cast- 
ing a ring into its waters was observed, by 
each successive doge, for the next six cen- 
turies. In 1198 occurred the second cru- 
sade, and in the two crusades Venice reaped 
a golden harvest to the detriment of enthu- 
siastic fanatical Western Europe. The 
crusaders borrowed vessels of the republic, 
and not being able to defray the necessary 
expenses, Offered, in default of other pay- 
ment, their military services to the Vene- 
tians. Led by the aged and nearly blind 
doge, Enrico Dandolo, they recovered the 
rebellious city of Zara, and undertook that 
successful expedition against Constantino- 
ple which ended in the capture of that 
city. The power of Venice was greatly in- 
creased by this victory, the Venetians 
gaining for their share one-half the spoil 
of Constantinople and nearly one-half of 
the empire. The doge added to his other 
titles that of the despot of Romania, and it 
was retained as late as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was this warlike 
doge to whom Byron refers when he ex- 
claims: 

**O, for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering 
foe.” 


The next most noticeable feature in the 


history of the Venetian republic is the 
commencement of that famous series of 
wars with the rival republic of Genoa 
which extended, with several intermis- 
sions, over the period of a hundred years, 
beginning in the very first of the thirteenth 
century. These wars deprived Venice of 
much wealth, and rendered the people dis- 
contented. In 1377 began the fourth and 
most desperate of these struggles. Venice 
was encompassed by her foes, but in May, 
1378, her fleet won a naval victory over the 
Genoese, off Antium. Lucien Doria, the 
Genoese leader, burning with shame and 
anger at this defeat, organized an arma- 
ment and entered the Adriatic the follow- 
ing year, determined on revenge. He met 
the Venetian fleet, May 29, under com- 
mand of Vettor Pisani, the greatest admi- 
ral of Venice. The Genoese won a decided 
victory, but lost their leader. The brave 
Pisani, who had entered into the engage- 
ment by express orders from his superiors, 
and against his own better judgment, was 
thrown into one of the Venetian dungeons 
on his return. Thus did the state reward 
its faithful admiral. On the sixteenth of 
the next August the Genoese fleet forced 
the port of Chioggia, twenty-five miles 
south of Venice, thus leaving the canals 
open to the city. Nosuch peril had ever 
threatened the Queen of the Adriatic, and 
never had she sued for peace with such 
humility; but her proposals were rudely 
rejected by the Genoese and their allies, 
Louis the Great of Hungary and the lord 
of Padua; and haughty Pietro Doria de- 
clared that he would not consent to peace 
until he had with his own hands bridled 
the bronze horses in the square of St. 
Mark. 

But the proud lion of St. Mark would not 
yield without a struggle. Venice was 
roused to that sublime determination which 
has its root in despair. The wronged Pisa- 
ni was called forth from his dungeon with 
its pillow of stone, and once more placed 
in command of the navy; Carlo Zeno was 
ordered home with the fleet in the eastern 
seas; and in the year 1380 the boastful 
Genoese were blockaded in the lagoon of 
Chioggia, and on June 24 found themselves 
forced to submit to the humiliation of sur- 
rendering at discretion. The next year 
peace was concluded between Venice and 
Genoa. 

For the next forty years Venice was 
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chiefly occupied with adding te her posses- 
sions on the mainland, and she so far suc- 
ceeded that in 1420 she ruled over a large 
part of northern Italy, from the Julian 
Alps to the Adige and Mincio. At this 
time she had reached the height of her 
wealth and prosperity. Of the luxury and 
magnificence indulged in by her magnates 
her many palaces give testimony at the 
present day, for Venice has not lost her 
beauty with years; the materials used in 
accomplishing her architectural splendors 
were too solid and enduring to be easily de- 
faced or obliterated by the hand of time. 
Of her prosperity in the fifteenth century 
the words of the dying doge Tomaso Mo- 
cenigo to the senators who had gathered 
around his couch, give a better idea than 
we can give in other language: “‘I leave 
the country in peace and prosperity; our 
merchants have a capital of 10,000,000 gold- 
en ducats in circulation, upon which they 
make an annual profit of 4,000,000. I have 
reduced the public debt by 4,000,000 ducats, 
We have 45 galleys and 800 other ships of 
war; 3000 merchant vessels, 52,000 sailors, 
1000 nobles with incomes varying from 700 
to 4000 ducats each; eight naval officers fit 
to command large squadrons; many states- 
men, jurisconsults, and other wise men.”’ 
But the Turks soon began to be a pewer 
on the sea as well as on the land, and Ven- 
ice was destined to suffer at their hands 
the loss of treasure and territory. No 
sooner did she have a respite from the 
Ottoman than the famous league of Cam- 
brai was formed, in which France, Ger- 
many and Spain, seconded by the pope, 
joined hands against Venetian power, and 
the strength of these combined forces 
broke the spirit and impoverished the do- 
mains of Venice. The Turks harassed her 
when the allies made peace, and though 
she fought bravely, the battle was an un- 
equal one. Then came the infamous 
Spanish conspiracy which aimed at the de- 
struction of the republic through the 
treachery of its hired troops, who were to 
assassinate the doge and his nobles, and 
rob and fire the city. But the lion of St. 
Mark was awake and not fangless yet. 
One morning, just before the time agreed 
upon for the terrible massacre, the bodies 
of all the chief conspirators were seen 
hanging in the square of St. Mark. That 
was all. No word was spoken in explana- 
tion of this work of the Council of Ten, 


we. 15 
but the Spanish ambassador was quietly es- 
corted from the city, and it might have 
been a vicious dream but for the disap- 
pearance of the doomed conspirators from 
their accustomed places. 

There need be but little said of the suc- 
ceeding history of Venice, which was a 
succession of misfortunes until she was 
admitted to the present kingdom of Italy 
under Victor Emanuel. Napoleon I. in 
1797 dethroned the last doge, and the an- 
cient republic of Venice was no more; nor 
was its fate to be deplored, since it was 
only one form of a despotism which, in the 
nature of things, was doomed to give way 
to amore liberal rule. In the revolution- 
ary struggle of 1848-9 Venice played its 
part bravely, but was forced to capitulate 
to the Austrian Marshal Radetzky after a 
siege of fifteen months, during which the 
patriots suffered extremely from famine, 
pestilence and scarcity of means of de- 
fence. Ah! who does not know the story 
of struggling Italy? And who does not 
wish for the beautiful land a future bright 
with liberty and peace? Not for long did 
the Austrian troops enter Venice as a con- 
quered city, and in the great game of na- 
tions her destiny was even then to be fore- 
seep, She stands now with her sister cities 
in her rightful place, and shares in the 
hopes and fears of Italy. 

In the fifteenth century Venice had a 
population of two hundred thousand, and 
was the wealthiest, most splendid and 
most refined of cities. In 1797 it num- 
bered only sixty thousand inhabitants. At 
present its people number more than a 
hundred thousand. 

No mention of Venice would be com- 
plete without reference to the pride of its 
citizens, the Grand Canal, which is indeed 
without an equal in the world, and still 
charms the beholder by its own beauty 
united to the magnificence of the palaces 
which rise on either side, their flights of 
steps reaching to the water’s edge. The 
Grand Canal varies in width from two to 
one hundred feet, but its average breadth 
is one hundred and sixty feet. It passes 
through the city in the form of the letter S 
reversed, and is two miles in length. On 
either side of this splendid thoroughfare 
the ancient aristocracy of Veuice delighted 

‘to erect the most imposing mansions that 
wealth and taste could command, and these 
still stand in almost perfect preservation, 
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Beside the Grand Canal there are 146 
smaller, or branch canals, which penetrate 
the city in all directions, and upon these 
watery avenues no less than 4000 gondolas 
are in use, supplying the place of the car- 
riages abounding in other cities. But 
though the principal avenues are canals, 
there are many narrow short streets in 
Venice, sometimes little more than lanes, 
with houses rising on either side; and these 
streets are kept scrupulously neat. Many 
of the houses, which are built of brick, 
stone, or marble, have both a land and a 
water entrance, and it is possible to travy- 
erse Venice entirely on foot, though the 
undertaking would be a formidable one to 
astranger without a guide. The streets 
intersect with each other by means of 387 
bridges across the canals, nearly all of 
them built of stone, and having a single 


arch. Scattered throughout the city are 
numerous squares which do much to re- 
lieve it of anything like gloom, and to pre- 
vent too close building. 

There is no dust in Venice, no rattling 
of carriages “‘upon the stony street;’’ the 
incoming and outgoing tide cleanses the 
avenues daily of all impurities, and the air 
is sweeter by far than in most European 
cities. The impenetrable cemented floors 
constructed by the Venetians for their 
houses defy all dampness, and despite their 
water-washed foundations, its mansions are 
as conducive to health as those which 
stand with terra firma around them. While 
viewing the beauties of this fairy city, one 
is not inclined to wonder at the ancient 
Venetian boast—‘‘One Venice, one sun, 
and one Piazza San Marco.” 


AUTUMN. 


BY KENDALL MUNEITTRICK. 


Autumn, sweet Autumn, let the poet sing 
Thy praises with an overflowing heart; 
Rude are the notes that from his vina wing, 
Because he ne’er attention paid to art. 

When all the charms of summer did de- 


part 
I saw thée coming slowly o’er the land, 
With tread majestic; then did joyous 
start 
From every vale wherein a cot does stand, 
Thanks plenty and sincere for harvest rich 
and grand. 


The squirrel hops about from limb to limb, 
And puts away his little winter store ; 
The woodland singer pipes its farewell 
hymn, 
And wanders from us to a warmer shore. 
The mossy cover of the forest floor 
Is dappled now with many a pretty leaf; 
The husbandman proceeds the meadow 
o’er 
Collecting apples and the teeming sheaf, 
The simple little stock in which he finds 
relief. 


Hoboken, N. J., September, 1874. 


On the bright frosty morn we take the sack 
And go a-nutting in the yellow woods, 
And there we hear the hunter’s rifle crack, 

Echoing sweetly where naught else in- 

trudes, 

Unless it is the drumming interludes 
The partridge makes, or else the mimic 

loon ; 

For a death-silence o’er all nature broods, 
And from the sunrise to the lovely moon 
The trees and all else chant one melan- 

choly tune. 


Filed are the things that made the season 
dear, 
The Indian summer from the earth is 
torn, 
The tulips from the garden disappear, 
The very earth seems destitute, forlorn ; 
But man at this has never cause to mourn; 
He only draws him nearer to the fire, 
And watches children popping cups of 
corn, 
Laughs at the frost-king in his loudest ire, 
Lives happy and content; what more can 
life desire ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE sun was going down across the nar- 
row bay, in a bank of swarthy western 
clouds, All the day the sky had threatened 
storm. Here and there, through broken 
and gusty rifts, flared out a bar of tan-col- 
ored flame, streaked with other bars of an- 
gry scarlet, like the dabbling of some bloody 
finger upon the horizon. A raw wind was 
blowing from the east—shrieking among 
the rocks of the beach, and dying far out 
on the sandhills and wild wet marshes, 
with a weary moan that made the heart 
ache. 

Upon the low lee-shore, dotted thick 
with fishing-boats, the worn and haggard 
tide came tramping in, with a hurried thun- 
derous beat, as if it had looked on the face 
of the tempest somewhere out on the great 
sea, and fled before it in terror and dismay. 
A flock of petrels screamed above the bald 
black cliffs; and outin the offing, in view 
of the revolving headland beacon, glowing 
in its turret like a mighty ember, a ship 
had cast anchor, in the face of the coming 
storm and night, with sails closely reefed 
and @ narrow azure pennon flaunting from 
her peak. 

A drearier place you could not well have 
found than that strip of bleak New Jersey 
coast, with its rocks, and sands, and waters, 
in endless repetition—the eternal dirging of 
its winds and sea. A lonesome place, a 
weird, wild, eerie place, loved by sea-gulls 
and hardy sunburnt fishermen, and remark- 
ably productive in the matter of bass and 
barefooted girls. 

Up the narrow dark bay, in the deepen- 
ing dusk, and almost beneath the bows of 
the ship in the offing, a boat came dancing 
over the water—a stanch wherry, painted 
green and white. 


DISINHERITED! 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 
A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


“That's a pretty craft!’ said old Ben 
Brainard, laying on his oars as the ship grew 
nearer, and looking at her sharp outlines 
with the eyes of a connoisseur. “ Well, 
well, the bay’s not ruffled yet. Look at 
the west, Miss Essie! I’ve lived on this 
coast, man and boy for thirty years, and I 
never saw but one sky like that,” 

Miss Essie, seated in the bow, facing the 
weather-beaten old Triton, turned her head 
slowly and obeyed. Not with the keen 
sense of finer seuls, perhaps, but yet with 
an admiration that was almostawe. Ben 
Brainard pulled at his oars again, and 
watched her from beneath his shaggy 
brows. 

Ah, what a picture she made, under that 
wild black sky, with her gray cloak flutter- 
ing like a banner, in the teeth of the wind, 
and the glow of the lurid sunset on her 
face! 

It was asmall and oval face of opaque 
white, low-browed and positively,colorless, 
except for the sumptuous carmine of the 
lips. With such a skin, the great slow vel- 
vety eyes should have been black; in place 
of which, they had but deepened to a pur- 
ple-pansy color, disguised beneath the 
sweep of midnight lashes. Her hair, which 
curled only at the tips, was blown out from 
beneath her gray hood, streaming in the 
wind across her face and down to the boat’s 
side, in a torrent of dull dead gold; and, as 
it streamed, the sunset, flashing through 
and through its damp and silken waves, 
touched them everywhere with rings of 
scarlet fire. It was just the hair that old 
Ben Brainard had seen the mermaidens 
combing a score of times, on wrinkled 
moonlit reefs. It was just the face for 
which another Marc Antony might fling a 
world away. 


in the Tuomes & TALBOT, in 
to Act of Congress, i the year 106, UY Boston, Mass., 
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“And when you saw that sky before,” 
said Essica, “ what followed ?”’ 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Weeping and wailing, lass! The wrecks 
were strewn all along the coast, from the 
headland light to Shipping Point.” 

Essica looked anxiously up the bay. 

““What ship is thisin the offing?’ she 
said. 

“ That’s the ‘ Sea-Gull,’ from Bermuda,” 
answered the old boatman, “‘ Joe Masters, 
skipper. It’s to be hoped Joe knows what 
he is about to-night—’ taint often he does.”’ 

They were gliding past, just beneath the 
dark bowsprit, and in tlhe very face and 
eyes of a brown syren, with dishevelled 
tresses, couchant upon its front, and glar- 
ing down upon them, like a Medusa. Up 
to this time, evidently, the green-and-white 
dory had not been observed. 

* Boat ahoy!’ 

At that stentorian hail, cleaving the twi- 
light suddenly, Essica cast a startled look 
up at the brown syren, half expecting to 
see the wooden lips apart; butno! Medusa 
still stared with stony aspect—the voice had 
come from the deck of the Sea-Gull. 

“Boat ahoy yourself!’ returned Ben 
Brainard. 

Two figures, outlined above him on the 
gathering darkness, were leaning over the 
taffrail, looking curiously down upon the 
wherry—one, Captain Joe Masters himself, 
in a pea-jaeket and nor’-wester; the other, a 
taller and somewhat handsomer figure, with 
a heavy travelling-cloak thrown upon his 
arm, and the red glimmer of a cigar be- 
tween his lips. 

** Where are you bound ?”’ cried the same 
voice again—the voice of Captain Joe 
Masters. 

“To the Headlands,’ answered the old 
boatman. 

** Got any room in your wherry ?” 

“ Plenty, thank ye,”’ said Ben. 

“Then lay alongside, will you?” said 
Captain Joe. 

“Eh?” queried Ben, gruffly. 

** Lay to, I say!” roared the master of 
the Sea-Gull. ‘‘Here be’ passengers as 
wants to land to-night at the Headlands, 
and as will pay you well to row ’em up.” 

The old boatman peered up at the taffrail 
curiously. 

** How many ?” said he. 

The answer came with some hesitation. 

Two.” 


“ Who are they ?”’ 

“You can ask ’em on the way,” an- 
swered Captain Joe, tartly. 

Ben relaxed his speed a little. He 
splashed the water absently with his oar, 
and looked at Essica. That young lady 
was crushing her tawny streaming hair back 
under its gray hood with two slender hands, 
as tapering as a queen’s. 

“ There is room,’’ she said. 

“Then,” cried the old boatman, tartly, 
** you can bring along your passengers, Joe 
Masters.”’ 

Shooting close up to the side of the Sea- 
Gull, the green-and-white wherry lay rock- 
ing like a cockle-shell, upon the water. Of 
the passengers in question, one at least, 
was not slow to avail himself of Ben’s gra- 
cious permission; for the tall figure which 
had been lounging over the taffrail at the 
head of the gangway, leaped down at once, 
into the boat. Off went Ben Brainard’s 
tarpaulin. 

** Blast me!’’ muttered the old fisherman, 
“ifitaint Mr. Renshaw, of the Headlands!’’ 

Mr. Renshaw threw his cigar hissing into 
the water, and sat down in the stern of the 
wherry, shivering under his cloak— a hand- 
some aristocratic fellow, with long curled 
mustaches, and a sumptuous air of hauteur 
and repose. 

** As for this ’un,” said Captain Joe, from 
the gangway, as a heap of something dark 
and heavy was lowered slowly down into 
the bottom of the boat, between Renshaw 
and the old fisherman, “he’s to be left at 
Moll Darke’s tavern, if he ever lives to git 
there—which is safely said. Push off, 
messmate; it’s getting dark and squally.” 

Ben Brainard sat staring down at his 
second passenger. 

**Good Lord! what’s this?” he cried, in 
dull amaze. 

It was a man, in the dress of a common 
seaman, and wrapped aboat with a piece of 
sailcloth. He lay stark and stiff, at the 
old boatman’s feet, his face uplifted, and 
its hollow glassy eyes gazing blankly up at 
the darkening sky. A man of middle age, 
grown gray and furrowed beneath many 
suns; but so white and spectral was he, so 
utterly weak, and worn, and emaciated, 
that no one could hardly trace in him the 
semblance of anything living and breathing. 
No voice, no motion, no sign of life—only 
Renshaw, sitting at his head, heard a groan. 

**T am afraid he is very nearly gone,” he 
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said, gravely. ‘If you have extra oars, my 
friend, I will help you a trifle in rowing 
ashore.”’ 

Ben glanced obliquely at the hands thus 
proffered—the, handsomest, whitest hands 
he had ever seen. 

“ Thank ye,” said the old boatman, shak- 
ing his head, shyly, ** you’re not much used 
to this kind of work, I take it.”’ 

Through the cordage of the Sea-Gulla 
wind came rattling, and swept off across 
the bay with a low lamentable cry. It was 
fast growing dark. Out in the west, the 
tan-colored flame and lurid scarlet had 
burnt out to dull gray ashes; all, elsewhere, 
was settling down into blank chaotic gloom. 

**A nasty night,” said Ben Brainard, 
with a jerk of his head backward. ‘* Miss 
Essica, do you see the lights in the ‘ Three 
Petrels? It’s to be wished that you were 
safe there, lass.’’ 

The silent figure in the bow never stirred. 

am not afraid,’’ answered Essica. 

At sound of that voice, so widely at vari- 
ance with the gruff tones of the old fisher- 
man, Guy Renshaw raised his leonine head. 
Up to this time, I doubt if he had noticed 
her at all. Idoubtif he had been aware 
of anything more than the actual presence 
of a fourth party in the boat. Now he 
cpened his dark knowing eyes and stared. 

She sat gazing straight out into the night, 
her face half averted, her damp hair stream- 
ing on the wind, her large eyes, ‘with their 
velvety irises, darkening and deepening as 
she gazed. Over the rampart of Ben Brain- 
ard’s broad shoulder, Renshaw took in the 
picture, with a long, deep admiring look. 

“T say,” broke out Ben Brainard, with a 
little motion towards the figure in the bot- 
tom of the boat, “he’s mighty still, sir. 
Will you have the goodness to see if he’s 
breathing ?”’ 

Renshaw withdrew his gaze from the face 
of Essica Darke, bent down, and touched 
the sick man with his hand. A moment 
after the stark frame stirred a little, and 
one arm that had been lying on his breast 
fell down at his side. 

“Well, well,” said Ben, cheerily, 
“ there’s life! I’ve got a flask of brandy in 
my vest-pocket—perhaps a drop might re- 
vive him,” 

Renshaw took the pewter drinking -vessel 
which the old man straightway produced, 
and held it to the sick man’s lips. He 
drank for a moment, feverishly, and quite 
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as indifferent to the fiery liquor as if it had 
been water. Then a shudder passed over the 
stiff limbs. He turned uneasily in the bot- 
tom of the boat, and the eyes that had been 
staring upward, vacant and meaningless, 
fixed themselves on the two faces above 
him, Ben Brainard’s broad shoulders had 
quite shut Essica Darke from view. 

** Well now, messmate, ye’re better, aint 
ye?” chirrupped Ben, encouragingly. 

For answer the sick man heaved a deep 
breath, caught midway by a spasm of pain 
which turned to a groan, 

** How far are you from shore ?” he said. 

‘* A short pull,’’ answered Ben, kindly. 

“Lift up,’? he implored, “so that I 
may look.”’ 

To them a short way, indeed; to him, ah, 
who shall say how long? He looked at the 
intervening stretch of black and seething 
sea, the low lee-shore, the lights in the 
fishermen’s cabins, the black horizon thick- 
ening with rain; then he shook his head. 

“*T shall be gone, messmate, afore you 
reach it,’’ he said. 

** Pooh, pooh!’ cried Ben Brainard, tug- 
ging hard at his oars, ‘‘ Take another pull 
at the flask. We are going as fast as ever 
we can—straight along with the tide, too. 
Pooh, pooh!’ 

Mr. Guy Renshaw, at this juncture, 
moved himself, to proffer the aid ef his 
aristocratic hands once more. Ben again 
shyly declined. 

**Do you see that light,” he said, motion- 
ing across the black waste of waters, ‘‘ just 
above the point? That’s the Three 
Petrels, sir. Moll Darke keeps a bright 
beacon. I'll be there afore the last cloud 
shuts down,” 

The sick man had sunk quickly back in 
the bottom of the boat. His eyes, receding 
from Ben Brainard’s brown face, had fast- 
ened themselves on Renshaw, with a hun- 
gry searching look. 

“* Were you one of the Sea-Gull’s passen- 
gers?’ he said, hurriedly. 

“ Yes,” answered Renshaw. 

** Yes,” again. 

‘Well, sir, you can see that lam going 
fast.” 

Renshaw’s handsome arrogaut face soft- 
ened, 

** My poor fellow, Iam afraid you cannot 
last long,’’ he answered. 

The poor gray dying face contracted 
slowly. 
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“T’ve got something on my mind, sir, 
worse than all the pain—something that’s 
been there, like a dead weight, for years; 
and I can’t die until ’tis off.” 

“ Lord!’ said Ben Brainard. 

“And,” continued the sick man, his 
sunken eyes lighting strangely, “if you’ll 
give me another drink from that flask, sir, 
I'll try to tell you, before my breath is gone, 
what I’ve never told any living being on 
God’s earth, from that day till this!’ 

Renshaw held the flask again to those 
paling lips. 

Well, well,’ muttered the old boatman, 
with a startled face, “‘ here’s Miss Essica!” 

Reushaw could see ber, even without 
looking up—the rich flutter of her hair, the 
half-parted red lips, the great velvety eyes, 
turned upon him now, and slowly dilating. 
Then he said, despairingly: 

‘The man is dying.” 

Essica made a quick gesture. 

“Do not mind me. Hush! 
speak!’ she said. 

He had raised his hand and put the flask 
quickly away. The failing eyes, filling up 
with a sudden pain—a vague remorseful 
look, fastened themselves again on Ren- 
shaw’s face. 

*“* Are you listening, sir?’ he said, wist- 
fully. 

“Yes,” answered Renshaw. 

There was a long-drawn sigh. 

**T wasn’t born in these parts,”’ the sick 
man began, ‘‘and I wasn’t brought up to 
follow the seas; but I had a roving turn of 
mind, and I took to itas nat’rally as a duck 
to water. It’s just fifteen years ago, this 
night—I’ve tried to forget the date, but I 
never could—that the brig ‘ Reindeer’ lay 
anchored somewhere off this coast, ina 
bay like this, and I aboard of her—a green 
hand, running down to Charleston on my 
first trip. I have never been anigh this 
part of the country since, and I couldn’t 
tell the place if I should see it. The night 
that I’m speaking of was dark and starless, 
so that when I went ashore the most that 
I could see were the lights in some fisher- 
men’s cabins built along the beach, and the 
old tavern where we went, up among the 
sandhills. There were two of us together 
from the Reindeer, and we wentin and sat 
down by a driftwood fire, in a little bar- 
room, where some fishermen were playing 
two-handed pitch, and a young woman 
stood behind the bar mixing punches, A 
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handsome young woman, with a red hand- 
kerchief tied about her head, and red hoops 
of gold in her ears, and a swarthy skin; and 
she was singing, as we entered, some sach 
words as these: 


“*My name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed, as I sailed; 

My name was Captain Kidd, 
As I sailed. 

My name was Captain Kidd, 
And most wickedly I did, 

And God's laws I did forbid, 
As I eailed,’ 


“You see, sir, that I remember every- 


‘thing about the place, which 1 shouldn’t 


have done if something hadn’t have hap- 
pened afterward that branded it into me, 
so that it has been before me always, from 
that hour till this. Many’s the night at 
sea, when it has been my watch, that I’ve 
put my hands to my ears to shut it out; and 
many’s the time I’ve seen that face looking 
up out of the waters—here, and there, and 
everywhere, with the red handkerchief 
bound about the forehead, and the red gold 
rings in the ears.” 

He paused a moment, to take breath. 
Renshaw and the old boatman looked at 
each other, but gave no word or sign. 

“Well,” continued the sick man, “ it was 
near midnight, and we hac drunk and 
played cards with the fishermen, and were 
beginning to think of the Reindeer and 
how ’twas time to go, when the tavern door 
opened, anda mancame in. He stooda 
moment on the threshold, in the full light 
of the driftwood fire; and as unsteady as 
my head Was, his looks struck me as strange 
enough, both for that place and that time. 
He had on a horseman’s cloak, all Spanish 
cloth and silk, but splashed with mud and 
foam about the skirts, asif he had been 
riding hard, and high-topped boots, with 
spurs, and a riding-whip, silver-mounted, 
in his hand. Besidesall this, Isaw he was 
a handsome, evil-eyed fellow, dreadful pale 
about the face, but stepping as if he had 
been born and bred a king. 

** As soon as she had looked well at him, 
the young woman behind the bar says to 
my messmate : 

“«*Here, you, Tom Peters—you take your- 
self off, and that other long-shore-man with 
you. It’s time you were aboard the Rein- 
deer.’ 

** Tom got up at that, and staggered out; 
and as we passed the stranger, he gave me 
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along bard look out of his evil eyes that 
made me shrink as if a cold wind had struck 
me; and I swear, at that moment, some- 
where beneath his cloak, I thought I heard 
the ery of a little child! 

** Before we reached open air I was sober 
enough; but Tom had drunk more than I, 
and was, besides, uncommonly quarrel- 
some; and we had not gone far when there 
’ was trouble between us, and he would not 
goon; and sol turned and left him, and 
started off alone in search of the boat. It 
was long before I found it. 1 didn’t know 
the coast, as I have said, and I groped about 
a good half hour before I remembered the 
smooth and pebbly strip of beach where it 
had been left. There was no light in the 
sky, nor along the shore; bat when I 
reached the spot, I found that the boat had 
been unmoored, and standing up in her, all 
ready to push off, I saw a man, and walk- 
ing the sands near by, as if waiting for some’ 
oné, two more of them, of the same sort, 
only it struck me at the time, and after- 
wards, too, that these last hands had the 
bearing of serving-men, and the first one, 
of a master; as to that, however, I never 
knew. It was the work of a moment, sir— 
I hadn’t time to breathe, much. more cry 
dut, before they had me, hand and foot. 
I heard the click of a pistol at my ear. 

“* Come quietly,’ said a voice, ‘and you 
will not be harmed; but make the least out- 
cry, and— The pistol clicked in warning 
again. 

“Well, sir, under the circumstances, I 
thought it was best to keep still Have me 
they would, and it was three to one; sol 
suffered them to pass a bandage across my 
eyes and lift me into the boat; and then 
they followed, and we pushed off whither 
I can’t say for I neverknew. It wasa long 
row. Isat betwixt two of the men, ahd 
they never spoke once the whole way. 
Somehow, al! the time, before my bandaged 
eyes, I could see the face of that man that 
had looked at me in the tavern door. I 
didn’t ask where I was going, nor what they 
meant to do with me. I just sat still and 
waited. Presently the boat stopped. 

*** Come,’ said the voice that had spoken 
before. 

“T felt a touch on my sleeve, and then I 
stepped out with them upon a hard beach. 

“* You will walk now,’ said the voice 
again) ‘It’s a rough way; lay hold of 
me.’ 
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“Over rocks and sabdbills, through: 
marsh grasses and wild pasture-lands, ina 
eircle, I sometimes thought; and, to this 
hour, I believe I was walking one path. 
At last there was a pause. The bandage 
was taken from my eyes, and I saw the 
flash of a dark lantern, held by one of the 
men, turned upon a place at my feet, where 
two stukes had been driven down in a direet 
line, some six feet apart, near which a 
shovel and spade were lying, on the wet 
green grass. With the first glimmer of 
light, I turned and looked at my compan- 
ions. No, the manI had seen at the tavern 
was not there. These figures were all dif- 
ferent—all singularly alike’ in dress, atid 
for their faces—every one was masked! 
under that starless midnight sky, se dark 
that I could not see beyond the little spot 
lit by the lantern. They bourid mo by an 
oath never to reveal what I should see that 
night. Then one of the masked figures 
raised the spade from the grass and placed 
it in my hand. 

“* Dig? said he. 

““T looked at the two stakes driven into 
the turf at my feet. ’ 

*** What shall I dig? said I. 

“* A grave? said he. 

** One of the men stood close at my site; 
Iecould see the light reflected along the” 
polished barrel of the pistol he was holding 
un a level with my head. I was a brawny 
muscular fellow, then, but I knew there 
was no chance of escape for me; so I threw 
off the jacket I wore, and took the spade 
from him, and while they stood around me, 
black and silent, and motionless, I dug the 
grave.’ 

The narrator paused again, his short 
thick breath almost choking his utterance. 
Still no one of those three amazed listeners 
had a word to say. 

** When the grave was dug,’’ he wéht on, 
at last, “‘the bandage was replaced, and I 
was led over what seemed to be a plot of 
garden ground, through another circuitous 
path, unto a door where I heard a key turn 
in a lock, and entered upon a paved floor, 
after those three men. Onee more the 
bandage was taken from my eyes, and I 
looked around. I think the place must have 
been a porter’s lodge in its day; but it had 
fallen into ruinand disuse. A window was _ 
broken, and there were vines growing in fhe 
cracks of the walls, and the stones reeked _ 
with dampness. In a corner, on the wet 
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floor, a cloak had been spread, and lying 
upon it, wrapped about in its folds, I saw 
the body of a woman. 

“There was a wooden box lying at the 
feet of the body, and a hammer and some 
nails. They pointed to it, and bade me lift 
her up and lay her in the box, and nail it 
down. I thought I should have sunk. I 
was always a soft-hearted fellow in those 
days; but the three masked figures closed 
round me and looked at me with their ter- 
rible eyes, and so 1 took the white blood- 
stained girl in my arms—and she could not 
have been dead long, for the body was still 
warm—and put her into the box; and when 
I crossed her little hands, white as any sea- 
foam, I saw upon the finger of the left one 
a wedding-ring. 

“I nailed the lid down over her face by 
the light of the dark lantern, and my own 
hands, where they had touched her, were 
all spotted and streaked with blood. Then 
I took the coffin on my shoulder, and one 
of those dark men went before, and the 
others followed, and I bore her out into the 
pitch-biack night, to the grave that I had 
dug in the wet green grass. 

“ They stood around while I lowered her 
in, and heaped the earth overher. Not one 
spoke a word, only when I would have 
made a mound, they started forward and 
smoothed the dirt off even, and told me 
how to lay the sods so that no one would 
koow that they had been disturbed. I was 
so faint and sick I could hardly stand, and 
when the last sod was laid, I just sat down 
atthe foot of the grave, and something 
passed over me that was like death. 

“What happened next, I never knew. 
When I came to myself, it was late of a 
sunshiny morning, and I was lying in my 
berth, feeling beneath me the motion of 
the Reindeer, as she went plunging out to 
sea. Everything that had passed seemed so 
strange and unreal to me that I wondered 
if I had not slept and dreamed it all; but I 
looked then at my hands, and there the 
blood-stains were, still bright and red, and 
I felt something heavy in my side, and out 
of it I pulled a purse, stuffed with gold coin, 
anda little paper with it that read like 
this. 

“* Fora night's work. Remember your 
oath.’ 

“I got out of my berth and washed my 
hands, first of all, and then I crawled up 
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the companion-way to the ship’s side, and 
dropped the purse and paper over. Then I 
went to the skipper and asked for Tom 
Peters, and how I got aboard. I had been 
brought aboard, he said, by some men, after 
midnight. What men? He didn’t know. 
As for Tom Peters, he had got drunk the 
night afore, and laid down on the beach, 
and the tide had come up and swept him 

off. That was all I ever knew.” 

The dying man lifted himself on his arm, 
as he paused, and looked long and earnest- 
ly at the shore which the wherry was now 
touching. 

“Fifteen years ago this night,” he said, 
“the shore looked like this, and the sky, 
and the rocks yonder. My God! I’ve never 
had that dead girl’s face out of my mind an 
hour since then! I’ve seen it everywhere, 
white and still, with the dabbled hair 
around it. I could never wash away the 
blood from these hands—it always comes 
back—I can see it always! I've kept the 
secret, as I swore to; but I’m dying, now, 
and I want it known that the girl was mur- 
dered, and that those men did it.” 

Renshaw, who had sat quietly through 
the whole narrative, holding the narrator 
quiet, too, beneath the magnetism of his 
grave dark eyes, now raised his head, and 


‘looked about him. 


The wherry was just grazing against the 
sands. They had entered a shallow cove, 
placid and secure, outside of which the 
baffled waves roared and buffeted the rocks, 
and strove in vain to follow. A path, well- 
worn, led up from the beach, and lost it- 
self among the sandhills. Ben Brainard, 
his sunburned face pale and horrified, drew 
in his oars, dripping with a thousand crys- 
tals, and flung them into the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Well, messmate, here we are,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘You've eased your mind, and, 
what’s more, you’ ve got ashore,”’ 

Not yet. Half supported against Ren- 
shaw’s knee, the sailor turned his dull eyes 
slowly along the line of gray beach, darken- 
ing and darkening with the night. A change 
passed over his face. 

“Ihave told you a strange story,’’ he 
said, feebly touching Renshaw’s cloak. 

‘* Very strange,’’ answered Renshaw, 

“ But, as God hears me it is true!” 

“Yes,” said Renshaw. 

Ben Brainard leaped out of the boat. 
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“Come, Miss Essie,” he said, to the 
ehrinking, shivering figure in the bow. 
“‘P'll go for some of the men to bear a 
hand in helping me up to the tavern with 
lim. He’s worth a dozen dead men, 
yet.” 

She rose up in the wherry—Essica Darke 
—and, for the first time, the dying man saw 
her. The gray hood had fallen back from 
her face, and out of it her rich hair gleamed, 
dong and tawny, upon the wind. Her face 
‘was very pale—the red lips apart, and in 
the eyes a startled, terrified look. 

He saw her, I say—this man. Springing 
wildly up from Renshaw’s knee, with his 
bloodshot eyes starting from their sockets, 
he looked at her—one moment, and no 
more; then his jaw dropped, he hung his 
arms out, stark and stiff, as if to beat her 
off, A terrible cry bubbled up through a 
line of blood and foam gathered upon his 
lips. 
in heaven!” he shrieked, “it is 
she!’ And fell back,a dull dead weight, 
in the bottom of the boat. 

They sprang to lift himup. A twilight 
darker than the twilight around them had 
settled upon his face. The eyes were 
closed, the teeth set. Renshaw tore away 
the rough sailor’s jacket, and laid bis hand 


upon the heart beneath. It had ceased to 
beat. He was dead. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


A DREARY road winding away into the 
wild wet night; a sandy road filled with 
slimy salt pools, and skirted by strips of 
black pasture-land, and stunted growths of 
blacker cedar woods, the whole drenched 
and beaten beneath blinding sheets of rain ; 
overhead was a low black sky, mingled now 
with shore and sea, starless and impenetra- 
ble, and with no diverging line to tell where 
one ended oranother began. Mr. Guy Ren- 
shaw, riding muffled and solitary through 
the mist and darkness of that road, dropped 
the bridle-rein on his horse’s neck and turn- 
ing in his saddle looked back. 

What did he see that he gazed so steadily 
with that intensified, long-searching gaze ? 
There was nothing behind him but the 
blank chaos of the night, and storm, and 
here and there, a fisherman’s light, faint 
and far among the sandhills. Nothing? 
Yes. A lonely dark inn down on the rocks 


below, a smouldering fire fed with drift- 
wood; a sanded hearth, and standing upon 
it in the firelight, the tenuous shape of 
Essica Darke, wringing the wet from her 
long wild hair. 

Guy Renshaw struc!: his horse sharply 
and galloped on. 

Home—he had always called it such—the 
great, grand, gloomy old house to which he 
was going, though, truth to tell, little 
enough of his careless wandering life had 
ever been passed there. Ata sudden curve 
in the road, bleak and rare, and swept spite- 
fully by the rain, a broad patch of light, 
reflected in widening circles from wet pools 
and dripping shrubbery, burst out, slant- 
wise and sudden across the gloom. It was 
a lamp swinging in the wind straight before 
him, from a tall arched gateway. 

** The gods be praised,” muttered Ren- 
shaw, in great relief; “‘here we aré, at 
last,” 

The gate itself stood open, swinging back 
and forth beneath the lamp. He turned 
through it into a gravelled carriage-way, 
flanked on either side by very dense shrub- 
bery. 

“ As black and grim as ever,’’ he said, 
looking about him, with a shrug, “ the old 
Bastile! Ah, well! ‘’tis a sight for sair 
ee’n’ to see it again.’’ 

A hand, laid suddenly and with empha- 
sis upon Mr. Renshaw’s bridle-rein, had 
the effect of interrupting this little reverie. 
His startled horse reared and recoiled so 
abruptly on his haunches that his rider, 
good horseman though he was, reeled for 
the moment in his saddle. 

“What do you mean?” ejaculated a 
voice, smooth and hard as steel, at the 
horse’s head ; “do you want to ride over 
me ?”” 

He stood midway in the drive, the lamp 
in the arched gateway shining full upon 
him—a tall, dark, insolent figure, hardly 
youthful, wearing a Spanish sombrero 
crushed down over his forehead, and look- 
ing out from beneath its brim at Renshaw, 
with a pair of glittering eyes. 

‘Take your hand from my rein?’ com- 
manded Renshaw, haughtily, all the patri- 
cian blood astir. 

“In a moment.” 

“And stand out of the way if you do not 
want to be ridden down.” — 

“Softly, Mr. Renshaw. This is a bad 
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night for travellers. You were not expected 
until to-morrow.’’ 

Renshaw had begun to finger his riding- 
whip in a threatening way. 

“Ah—ehP’ he said, pausing, a little 
startled at the recognition. 

“And,” continued the tall figure, never 
heeding, “‘ your mother is very iil. It is 
well that you have come.”’ 

His band dropped from Renshaw’s bridle. 
The latter sat staring down at him, every 
nerve touched with a subtle creeping an- 
tagonism. 

“ First of all,’ he said, still haughtily, 
“ who are you?” 

The Spanish sombrero was raised— 
whether in courtesy or mockery, it would 
have been hard to tell, 

* Pardon me,’’ answered the hard smooth 
voice; “I am only an Lumble servitor 
ef the house of Brandt — Lennox, by 
name.”’ 

“Then, Mr. Lennox,” said Renshaw, 
starting on as he spoke, “‘ as our ways are 


different, and as I am in something of a. 


hurry, and as the night is damp, allow me 
to wish you a very good evening.”’ 

: Paul Lennox waved his band gracefully. 
It was an elegant hand, sheathed in a buff 
gauntlet. 

“Adieu, Mr. Renshaw. Commend me 
to your excellent mother. May we meet 
again.” 

Mr. Renshaw did not seem disposed to 
echo the sentiment, and he went down the 
gravelled way, under the swinging lamp, 
and out into the pitch-black night beyond. 
There he turned once in the wet and windy 
darkness, and looked carelessly back. 

** Ride on, heir of Brandt!’ hesaid, with 
a laugh in bis throat, ‘‘a fair field and no 
favor. Ride on.” 

QObeying this injunction quite as well as 
if he had heard it, and, perhaps better, Mr. 
Guy Renshaw was indeed riding on straight 
up the avenue of trees, and into the stately 
shadow of Brandt House. 

It was a great, grand, irregular house— 
described not inappropriately as a Bastile 
by the heir—built of red brick, with stacks 
of chimneys and gables, and narrow arched 
windows without end. In the tall east 
wing, overrun externally with masses of 
English ivy, a lamp was burning through a 
half-closed shutter. 

_ Hardly had Renshaw’s hand touched the 


brass knocker when a bolt was drawn back 
and the door opened. 

“Ts it Mr. Lennox ?” asked a small elfish 
voice. 

** No, Queen Mab,” mimicked Renshaw, 
shaking himself, like a great water-dog, on 
the threshold. “It is not Mr. Lennox— 
confound him! it is I!’ 

Mab, a little dark kelpie, with two pig- 
tails of braided hair hanging upon her 
shoulders, knit her black brows and looked 
at him, supernaturally grave. 

* Lor! the master?” she said. 

Guy flung off his dripping cloak. They 
were standing in a low dim hall, witha 
wide circular staircase of black oak, and m 
single lustre burning in a niche. 

‘*Where is your mistress?’ said Ren- 
shaw. 

Mab pointed gravely to a green baize 
door opening at the foot of the staircase. 

**Ts she alone ?” 

Miss Edith is with her.” 

** Miss Edith—O, Miss Glendening.”’ 

He pushed open the green door straight- 
way and went in. 

A low room, with windows that reached 
from ceiling to floor, draped now in folds 
of purple silk. The carpet was of black 
tapestry, the chairs and sofas of oak and 
black damask, polished and sombre to the 
last degree. There was a mantebof Egyp- 
tian marble, upholding an ormole elock,, 
and some rare vases of spar, and shelter-- 
ing beneath it that which alone made the 
room tolerable—a grate heaped high witin 
glowing sea-coal. 

Recliuing in an invalid-chair before thi» 
fire, and protected from its immediate 
heat by a painted Indian screen, sa a 
lady, in stately black satin, with her thim 
bloodless hand fallen listlessly at her side. 
There was a bubl table near by, witha 
glass and some vials upon it, and a bundle 
of papers tied with a ribbon, 

* Edith,” this lady was saying, with » 
querulous twist in her voice, “ where is my 
vinaigrette? Are you sure Mr. Lennox 
has gone ?” 

The young person addressed stood in the 
red firelight at the end of the mantel, with 
one elbow resting upon it, looking down 
into the grate. A person of five or six-and- 
twenty, dressed in black crape, slight anc 
angular in form, and. pale in face, with a 
low forehead, overshadowed by dead-black 
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hair, and yellowish hazel eyes under 
straight black brows. She turned and 
took the vinaigrette from the sofa behind 
her, answering in the same breath: 

“Mr. Lennox went a half hour ago.” 

Mrs. Brandt opened her thin aristocratic 
‘hands nervously to the blaze. 

“How it storms!’ she said, after a 
pause, and shivering. ‘‘He will have a 
‘most unpleasant walk. Now return these 
papers to the cabinet, Miss Glendening, 
aud give me the key. My son will come 
to-morrow.” 

This last in a tone of unutterable longing. 

Miss Glendening, moving much like an 
automaton, except that her slippers were 
of list, and noiseless, took the roll of pa- 
pers tied with a ribbon, and crossing the 
room to a black oak cabinet in the coruer, 
docked them therein and drew forth the 
key. Mrs. Brandt watched her feverishly. 

“ Give it to me,” she said. 

But Miss Glendening was down on her 
knees on the black carpet, with the lids 
lowered over the yellowish hazel eyes, 
groping along its surface with one flexile 
dark hand. 

“Pardon me, madam,” she answered; 
“it fell from the lock; it has rolled be- 
neath the cabinet.”’ 

Mrs. Brandt rose upright in ber chair. 

“* How dare you!”’ she fired; ‘‘ that key! 
Find it at once.” 

And then she turned and saw Guy Ren- 
shaw standing in the doorway, looking in 
mpon the scene. 

dear mother.” 

“* My dear son.”’ 

_ Miss Glendening rose up from the car- 
pet, with a white heat, like lightning, on 
her face, and walking to the window, stood 
apart there until the meeting was well 
over. An unusually tender meeting, con- 
sidering that there had never been much 
love lost betwixt this mother and son. 
She was a thorough woman of the world; 
he the fruit of a first marriage not alto- 
gether productive of happiness. Truth to 
tell, neither of Mrs. Brandt’s marriages 
had been happy, and the second had borne 
no fruit. 

They were very like, as far as face and 
feature were concerned—very like. As he 


stood over her chair, holding her thin hand 
in his, with their faces so near, hers white 
and wan, his nut-brown and haughty, you 
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might have traced in both the same strong 
clear-cut outlines, the same dark timperious 
eyes, the same pride and the same will. 

Miss Glendening stood waiting patiently 
behind the purple window-curtain —she 
was always patient—straining her ear to 
catch the scraps of conversation drifting 
betwixt the two. Renshaw had taken the 
footstool at his mother’s feet. 

“l received your letter at Nassau,” he 
said, ‘‘and sailed the next day. I was se- 
riously alarmed, You have been very ill ?” 
looking at her. 

“Yes,” with a long shivering sigh. 

“And worried and worn.” 

She flashed him a quick sidelong look. 

** How do you know that?” 

“Your face tells me.” 

Despite her weakness, the mistress of 
Brandt house gathered herself up, bustling 
and alert. 

“Ts it the cares of the estate?” said 
Guy. 

“No,” quickly. 

It’s solitude, then?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Worse yet, your vagabond son ?” 

** That is nearer the truth, perhaps;” and 
she smiled faintly. “Guy, stay here now. 
You have wandered enough. I need you.” 

““My dear mother!” said Guy, pulling 
his long mustaches, gravely. 

‘* Moreover, this disease which is killing 
me, a8 you see, is liable to complete the 
work at any time. I am not sure of an 
hour nor a day.” 

** Is it really as:bad as this ?”’ 

“Yes. Look atme, Guy! Yowtsay that 
I am worried and-worn. I am, indeed! 
Sometimes I think lam going mad!’ 

She was gazing at him in a strange de- 
spairing way. 

“Mother!” he criéd out. 

‘And there is no help forme. It is part 
of my punishment to sit here, day after 
day, dying in sound of this sea, and in the 
place that I have hated for years above all 
other places on God’s earth.” 

** Mother!’ 

She turned upon him quickly. 

“TI have one request ‘to make of you, 
Guy. Itshall be made now. Promise me, 
if a time should be when you know that I 
have wronged you—” 

“You will never wrong me. Be calm.” 

“When you shudder, perhaps, to think 
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of me—when you are tempted to curse me 
even in my grave—”’ 

“ Hush!’ 

“ Will you not let me speak ?”’ sharply. 

He laid his hand on hers, magnetic in 
its strong and soothing touch. 

“You are weak and ill,’”’ he answered; 
*‘ you do not know what you are saying.” 

A smile unspeakably bitter flitted across 
her lips. 

“Do I not?’ she murmured; ‘ well, let 
it pass!’ 

He did not look at her again fora long 


trouble and perplexities, he sat recalling 
his memory of her as she had been at their 
last meeting, two little years before. The 
Hon. Mrs. Brandt, wealthy, handsome, 
recherche. A queen of society—a leader 
of the ton. If he had never loved her—if 
she had been to bim a fashionable woman 
always, and rarely a mother, he had, at 
least, been passionately proud of her; and 
now, this skeleton that he had found sit- 
ting in her place, gaunt, and remorseful, 
and wild-eyed—could it be that they were 
one and the same? What possible disease 


time. With a vague foreboding, shapeless 
as yet, except that it wore the front of 


was it that had wrought this work ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A FAREWELL TO 1874. 


BY MISS SUSANNA JAMES, 


Farewell—the tears will mingle with my psalm— 
Farewell, Old Year, for thou hast been to me 
A white-robed angel, bearing precious balm 
And gifts, to ease my soul’s deep poverty! 


Thy days have brought me blessings as they ran; 

Thy sterner teachings have been fraught with good; 
Yet I remember, when thy reign began, 

What weary feet upon thy threshold stood. 


The pealing bells across the moonlit wave 

Seemed but to mock me with their joyous chime; 
i} For Love lay buried deeper than the grave, 
) And Hope was lost among the mists of Time. 


“ Poor heart,”’ I said, ‘‘thoa hast to drain the cup— 

For life or death is not our own to choose: ih 
The burden lies before thee—take it up; 

Be brave, for thou hast nothing more to lose,” 


But now I walk rejoicing in the light, 
No longer trammelled with mere worldly care, 
Owning the Hand that doeth all things right, 
Whose love ordained the cross that I must bear. 


O dying Year, go calmly to thy rest, 
For with thy life thine influence shall not cease; 
I would thy death in every human breast 
Might leave the same sweet legacy of peace! 
Boston, December, 1874. 
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A WOMAN’S HAND. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Bert JEROME rose from the table where 
he had been slowly sipping his coffee and 
reading the morning paper. 

‘Nothing new or startling,” he said, 
looking across to where his sister, who 

_ wore widow’s mourning, sat, trifling over 
her breakfast. ‘‘I am positively suffering 
for a sensation of some sort. Business is 
dull, the city is dull, and I am dreadfully 
stupid myself. I think, though, since 
frost has set in, the summer pleasure-seek- 
ers will come flocking home. The autumn 
has been so very fine they have lingered 
longer in the country than usual. We 
might have remained a fortnight later, for 
Wilkins was not half so sick as he would 
like me to believe.’ 

“T don’t regret having a few quiet days 
to ourselves, Bert,’’ returned his sister. 
** But now the city will soon be as gay as 
ever. The Meads and Clintons came home 
yesterday; though perhaps I mentioned the 
fact last night.’’ 

“You did,’ replied Bert, knitting his 
brows for a moment. “If you will be 
ready at three, we’ll have a drive through 
the Park before dinner.’ Good morning, 
Nell.” And putting the paper in his pock- 
et, he took his bat and set out for his place 
‘of business. 

It was a lovely autumn morning. The 
leaves of the trees which shaded thé street, 
golden, crimson and brown, were falling 
thickly upon the sidewalk. Bert walked 
reflectively along, when suddenly his atten- 
‘tion was attracted by the cry of a child. 
Half a block further up the street, a little 
girl, barefooted and poorly clad, had 
dropped her pitcher of milk upon the curb- 

‘stone, and she was bewailing its loss. 

‘Poor little wretch?’ he exclaimed; 
“she will probably be beaten for the acci- 
dent when she reaches home.” And he 
‘thrust his hand in his pocket, on charitable 
thoughts intent. 

But the child ceased sobbing suddenly, 
and shyly approached a carriage which 
was standing near. A woman’s hand had 
‘reached out and dropped a crisp bill into 
‘the open palm of the wondering girl. It 


was a fair slender hand, with a rosy palm, 
and pink-tipped taper fingers, upon which 
sparkled three glittering rings, a pearl, a 
diamond and an emerald. Bert slackened 
his pace and gazed admiringly upon the 
white faultless hand. He caught a glimpse 
of a gray hat and a floating gray plume; 
while a close-fitting sleeve of the same 
sober shade set off the smooth round wrist 
that supported the beautiful hand. A mo 
ment afterward it was withdrawn, the dia 
mond catching the sunshine and throwing 
scintillations of light over Bert’s face as it 
disappeared. 

He had watched the hand so closely he 
did not observe a lady who emerged from 
a house near, and, appearing suddenly to 
him, entered the carriage. 

** Greta,’’ she said, addressing the owner 
of the beautiful hand, “it appears to me 
that you bestow your charities in a singular 
manner.” 

The carriage rolled away, ond be did not 
hear the reply. Nota sound of her voiee, 
not even a glimpse of her hair; only her 
name, and the lovely hand. How conld 
he identify her by these? It was only by 
accident he saw it uncovered; and gloved 
hands, though proper for a drive or prome- 
nade, lose half their character. 

It was nothing, after all, he told himself, 
as he walked slowly on. A woman’s hand 
was no unusual sight; pretty ones were 
plentiful enough, and they were, usually, 
helpless in proportion to their beauty. 
But this was not a helpless-looking hand. 
True, it was smooth, slender and fair, but 
not plump enough to appear babyish, as 
there were only suspicions of dimples 
about it. 

“If my mind had been occupied with 
anything else,” thought he, “ this would 
not have made a lasting impression upon 
it. But sometimes memories, simple in 
themselves, will outlive important facts in 
the brain, because received when it was in 
a morbid state.” 

He entered the store thoughtfully, for 
he was a wealthy merchant, with an old 
established business inherited from his 
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father. There was much to be looked 
after this morning. Nevins, his buyer in 
the silk and velvet department, had just 
returned from Europe with samples, and 
statements of his purchases for the ap- 
proaching winter. There was a great deal 
to be done, and still more to be thought of, 
but somehow Bert seemed to have lost his 
business tact. At the close of a very inter- 
esting and importaut statement made by 
Mr. Nevins, which was finished with a 
question, Bert became suddenly conscious 
of the fact that he had not heard one 
word, but instead, had been contemplating 
in’ his mind’s eye a woman’s hand; a slen- 
der hand, with dainty fingers, glistening 
with jewels, in the act of bestowing charity 
upon a sorrowing child of poverty. 

With an effort he put it aside, and de- 
voted himself to the subject under consid- 
eration; but he behaved so strangely dur- 
ing the day, that Mr. Owen, the head sales- 
man, who was of a pious turn, gave it as 
his private opinion that Mr. Jerome was 
“under exercise of mind;’’ while the 
younger clerks declared he had either been 
‘Jilted, or had suddenly fallen in love. 

When he returned home and set out 
with his sister for the promised drive, he 
was still in an absent frame of mind. The 
day was fine, and the Park unusually 
thronged; and though he eyed every one 
euriously, he-often forgot to bow to his 
Gearest acquaintances until Nell scolded 
-him roundly. 

Even Miss Mead, who leaned gracefully 
back in her carriage, displaying a lovely 
toilet of the new fall shade, silks, velvets, 
‘lowers and feathers being blended in the 
joveliest confusion imaginable, failed. to 
attract more than a polite bend of the 
head. Now Bert’s sister had long expect- 
éd him w fall in love with Miss Mead, 

’. whom she considered as near perfection as 
mortals usually attain, propose to her, and 
-in due time marry. Miss Mead was young, 
beautiful and wealthy, and had expressed 
sin a quiet and lady-like way, her preference 
for Bert. How any man could be so stupid 
‘as; not to observe it, she couldn’t under- 
@and. 

When the ride was over Bert threw him- 
self upon a sofa in the parlor, and declared 
he was almost tired to death. His head 
athed, and as he lay with closed eyes, he 
fancied he would like this same fair hand 
‘which had haunted him throughout the 
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day, to thread his hair thro. gu its slender 
fingers and soothe him to sleep. 

What was its owner like? if he could 
have caught a glimpse of her face, her 
form, or even her hair, he would have been 
more content; as it was, it was tantalizing 
in the extreme. She must be a blonde, or 
at least her complexion fair, the hand was 
so white. She must be small, for the wrist 
was so tiny and the hand slender. She 
must be young, for it was as fair, and soft, 
and delicate as a child’s. She wore gray, 
and her name was Greta—O dear! how 
could he ever find her? 

The season wore on; winter, with its 
festivities, came. Mrs. Wayne, Bert's sis- 
ter, had laid aside her mourning, and was 
going out in society once more. Bert must 
act as her escort. He was always ready, 
but his heart was not in anything he did 
now, Mrs. Wayne said. 

‘What is the matter, brother?’ she 
asked, one day, when he seemed unusually 
silent. ‘Why are you so changed? Does 
anything trouble you? Confide in me; 
perhaps I can comfort you in some way.” 

“It is nothing,’ he answered, with a 
sober shake of the head. ‘‘I suppose. I’m 
growing old.’’ 

“© you ridiculous boy!’ she exelaimed. 
Old at thirty! and that two years younger 
than I am. Are you trying te ridicule my 
juvenile ways ?’’ 

** No, I had not thonght of that. But 
the house seems -lonely sometimes, with 
only two persons in it besides the servants,’’ 

“T’ve thought the same thing,” replied 
his sister. ** Why don’t you get married, 
Bert?’ | 

*T don’t know whom to marry.” 

* But there’s Miss Mead,’’ she suggested, 
mildly. 

** Miss Mead is very much of a lady,’’ he 
answered, slowly, and rather absently; 


.* but then I don’t like her hands.’’ 


‘Why, the boy is actually crazy!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wayne. “‘ Miss Mead has the 
most beautiful hand in the world.” 

** Beautiful, of course,’ be said, “ but 
helpless looking.” 

* You wouldn’t have them as hard and 
black as a coal-heaver’s!’ retorted his sis- 
ter, out of all patience, 

* Don’t be cross, Nell. I’m really in 
love, but not with Miss Mead.”’ ; 

“©, I see,” answered his sister, “You 
are in love with a girl who is beneath your 
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station in life, and that is why you have 
been so troubled of late.” 

“No, indeed,” -he replied, “I am my 
own master, and can marry a girl beneath 
my station, if I desire it. Iam sure,’’ he 
added, musingly, ‘‘she is a lady by birth 
and education, for she has a patrician 
hand,” 

“ Why, then, afe you so troubled? Who 
is this paragon that has nearly bereft you of 
your senses ?”’ 

“ Her name is Greta.” 

** Greta what ?” 

**I don’t know. It would be Greta 
Jerome in a few weeks, I fancy, if I could 
only find her. But I have searched the 


city in vain.” 

“Bert, are you in your right mind?” 
And Mrs. Wayne looked really anxious as 
she approached her brother, and gazed ear- 
nestly in his faee. 

“Yes, Nell, I hope so, though perhaps 
you will think otherwise wher I tell you 
the truth. I am in love with a woman’s 
hand.”’ 

Then he told her the incident which 
happened in early autumn, and how seri- 
ously it had affected him. How this hand 
had haunted him ever since, how he had 


wandered through nearly every street, 


watching for the reappearance of the won- 
derful and beautiful hand, and how he 
had failed to find it or its owner. 

“You used to think me cool, steady- 
nerved and invulnerable as far as ladies’ 
glances were concerned,” he said, at the 
close. ‘“‘SoJ was, always. But this thing 
has so impressed my mind, this hand has 
so bewitched me, that if I could find its 
owner, unmarried, 1 would be willing to 
unite my fortune to hers without a mo- 
ment’s delay or hesitation. When I am ill 
or tired, it seems to me if I could have that 
hand to smooth my brow, it would spirit 
all pain away. When I come home at 
night, lonely, dissatisfied, and filled with 
unrest, 1 feel if I could clasp that hand in 
greeting as I cross the threshold, I could 
kiss it and be satisfied, whatever its owner 
might be. I know she is young, lady-like, 
kind-hearted and charitable, and I would 
not care if her face was the plainest on 
earth.”’ 

Mrs. Wayne regarded her brother in as- 
tonishment fora moment. Then a tear of 
pity gathered in her eye, for she loved bim 
dearly. 
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“ Bert,” she said, “perhaps I can help 
youin your search. What was the hand 
like ?”’ 

“Just the loveliest little lily in the 
world!’ he said, enthusiastically. 

** But your description is not altogether 
clear,’’ his sister replied, with a smile. 

“How stupidlam!’ heexclaimed. ‘It 
was so very dainty, just like a lily on the 
outside, and like a pale blush rose in the 
palm. And it bestowed the gift so freely, 
and eagerly, seeming almost to caress the 
hand of the little girl. I’m sure it did 
everything but speak and smile.”’ 

** But, brother,’”’ she said, still smiling, 
“ please be a little more explicit, It was a 
slender hand, you say, and—”’ 

“Yes, just slender ehough; not thin, 
and not fat, either, but exactly right. I’m 
afraid I can’t describe it to you, sister.” 

the rings ?” 

““O yes. There were three. A large 
pearl en the forefinger—do you think she 
is engaged ?”’ 

“That does not follow. Many girls of 
my acquaintance who are not engaged, 
wear rings upon the first finger. The 
others were—’’ 

“‘A diamond, a very large solitaire it was, 
and an emerald, upon the wedding finger. 
Do you suppose she was married ?” 

“No, indeed,” Mrs, Wayne answered. 
Ladies seldom wear rings on more than 
two fingers of one hand. Though one is 
styled the engagement and one the wed- 
ding finger, young girls often wear rings 
upon both.”’ 

**But do you think the rings would give 
you a clue in recognizing her, Nell?” _, 

“Perhaps so. Diamonds and pearls are 
worn so much, there is nothing unusual 
about them. Emeralds are not seen, so 
often. But the three gems together on 
one hand are quite rare. I shall look 
whenever I go out, and if 1 meet a lady 
with rings of this description, I shall cer- 
tainly try to find out her name.and ad- 
dress; for, aside from your own anxiety in 
the matter, I have become quite interested 
in your fair unknown myseif.”’ 

Days passed, and though Bert and his 
sister both kept up the search, nothing 
could be found concerning the owner of 
the fair hand. 

One evening Bert set out fora walk, 
feeling unusually. gloomy and dejected. 
He had not gone far before he meta friend, 
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who invited him to go down and have an 
evening with the beys. 

Just a quiet bit of fun,” hesaid. “ We 
are going to meet in Joe Shannon’s room 
at the Grand Central, and have a jolly 
time all to ourselves; not more than half a 
dozen all told.”’ 

Bert accepted the invitation. He was 
beginning to feel desperate, and resolved 
to free himself frum this strange spell 
which the unknown hand had laid upon 
him. 

“TI might search the whole world over 
in vain,” he thought, ‘until the hand was 
so changed by time that I would fail to 
recognize it.” 

So, putting on an appearance of cheer- 
fulness, he joined his friends, who were all 
young men of his set, some of them reck- 
less, but “‘ good fellows,” as the world 
goes. They had been drinking quite freely, 
and when cards were brought out, betting 
began at once. Gaming was not one of 
Bert’s vices. He refused to take a hand 
at first, but, being importuned, at last sat 
down. The cards were dealt out, and as 
he reached to take his a woman’s hand ap- 
peared on the table before him, the white 
slender fingers seeming to touch his. 

He dashed the cards aside and sprang 
suddenly to his feet. 

“Boys!” he cried, excitedly, “did any 
of you see a woman’s hand upon the table 
jast now?” 

The words were regretted as soon as 

spoken, for he knew he had rendered him- 
self an object of ridicule. 
' “Has it come to this?” exclaimed his 
friend Joe. “Why, the boy actually sees 
sights. Some one better take him home at 
once.” 

“Thank you,” Bert answered, stiffly. 
“Tam not well, I confess, and have not 
been for weeks. But I am perfectly com- 
petent to travel alone as yet.” He bowed 
himself out, and went home in a restless 
frame of mind. 

“*I have tried to give her up, Nell,” he 
said, as he abruptly entered his sister’s 
room, “but it is of no use. I shall never 
be satisfied until I find her.” 

Spring came, and when Mayday, on 
which half the population in the city had 
changed homes, had passed, Bert found 
they had new neighbors. The house next 
to his own had been sold, and passed into 
strange hands. Both houses were similarly 


constructed, each with an extension in the 
rear, reaching only partly across the width 
of the main building, to give a window to 
the centre rooms, and one also to the side. 
Bert’s room was situated in the extension, 
in the second story, and its side window 
overlooked, or rather was in range with the 
one in the next house. 

The room opposite had formerly been 
occupied by a bachelor friend; and when 
the weather was mild they could converse 
with each other from their respective 
windows, without being obliged to lift 
their voices to an unnatural pitch. 

One evening, when Bert came home in 
his usual despondent mood, he sought his 
room, and throwing open the window, 
looked down upon the early spring flowers 
in the garden below, and the ships out on 
the river. He glanced across to the oppo- 
site window, which was also open, and saw 
that the seat had been newly cushioned, 
and the curtains were of the daintiest lace, 
while between their parted folds a pretty 
gilt cage hung, containing a bright gold- 
colored canary. A luxuriant wisteria was 
trained across one side of the window. It 
was just budding, and Bert fancied it had 
never looked so thrifty before, or given 
promise of such lavish bloom. 

Within, a comfortable ‘easy-chair was 
drawn near the window, a footstool stood 
beside it, and he had a glimpse of a rich 
light-colored’ carpet, a painting hung 
against the opposite wall, and below it, on 
a tasteful bracket, a Parian statue of chaste 
design. A book lay upon the window-seat, 
the stem of a half-withered rose marking 
the reader’s place between the folded 
leaves, and near it a bit of half-finished 
embroidery was thrown, as though its 
owner had suddenly been called away. 

Bert had no intention of prying into his 
neighbors’ aiiairs; but something like a 
vague sense of interest possessed him, for 
the room seemed so homelike and pleasant 
it diverted his mind for the moment, just 
as any pretty picture would have done. 

While he watched some deep green dra- 
pery brushed across one side of the win- 
dow, like the heavy folds of a lady’s dress. 
A slight girlish figure dropped suddenly 
within the arms of the easy-chair; he saw 
first a well-poised head, with braids and 
curls of brown hair, then a profile of a 
pale clear-cut face. 

“ Here’s one tired sinner!” a fresh girl- 
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ish voice said. ‘* Mamma dear, I’ve prac- 
tised two hours without stopping.” 

He did not hear thereply, but a moment 
after she rose and came to the window. 
The movement was agile but graceful, and 
as she stood looking out at the vine he had 
afull view of her face. 

Its first appearance was almost childish, 
but a closer inspection showed a sedate- 
ness, a certain self-contained expression 
never seen in a very young face. It could 
not be called sorrowful, but it was coura- 
geous and calm, and looked like the face of 
a woman who had seen something of the 
world, and resolved to take it as she had 
foand it, not as she had dreamed of it in 
childhood and earlier youth. There was a 
little skeptical curve in the lips that looked 
quietly wise, though it was not decided 
enough to seem cynical. Then there was 
a clear expression in the brown eyes, hon- 
est and true, that made Bert fancy he 
would like such a woman for a friend. 
The thought of love, as yet, had not en- 
tered his mind. The picture, in truth, 
seemed half unreal, until she turned her 
eyes to his window. A disturbed look 
crossed her face, ending in a half frown. 
Then she turned quickly away. 

“I suppose I was staring very rudely,” 
thought Bert, as he suddenly. rose and 
closed his window. “But she is not like 
the women one meets with every day. I 
wish Nell would manage to make her ac- 
quaintance in some way.’’ 

After this he was more guarded in mak- 
ing observations. He opened his window 
sometimes, but watched at a respectful 
distance. Several times during the week 
he caught sight of the face which interest- 
ed him so strangely. It was almost always 
quietly cheerful, but once the eyelids were 
drooping and heavy with tears. What 
could trouble her? It certainly was noth- 
ing to him, and yet his mind persisted in 
dwelling upon it constantly. For the 
time the beautiful hand was almost for- 
gotten. 

One day when she had been carelessly 
flitting about her room, he ventured nearer. 
Taking a book for a pretence, he sat down 
by his window. A previous glance at his 
comely features in the mirror had assured 
him— 

“ Not his the glance, nor his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fly.” 
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She paid little heed to him, however, 
though at last she came to the window, 
and leaning forward, reached out for a 
heavy cluster of the rich bluish-lilae wis- 
teria blooms. Bert glanced carelessly to- 
ward her at first, and then opened his eyes 
wide and stared in mute astonishment. 
For there, within a few feet of where he 
sat, was the hand he had sought so long, 
quietly plucking the flowers off the vine. 
The same delicate slender fingers, the same 
rosy palm, the same sparkling gems. 

Suddenly the hand dropped the cluster 
of blossoms it had culled from the vine, 
and the girl uttered a quick low cry of 
pain. A bee who had been sipping honey 
from the fragrant blooms, disputed their 
possession with the fair hand, and finding 
himself vanquished, left a revengeful sting 
upon one of the pink finger-tips ere he 
flew away. She had not seen the bee until 
she had felt the pain of the wound, and 
drawing her head suddenly within the win- 
dow, she struck the birdcage, throwing it 
down upon the window-seat. The door of 
the cage opened, and the canary, fright- 
ened with the commotion, fluttered out in 
the air, and alighted—O joy of joys! with- 
in Bert’s room. He caught it as gently as 
possible, and returning to his window, 
called to the little figure over the way. 

“Don’t be frightened. I have him safe, 
and will bring him over directly.”’ 

“O 1 thank you?’ she said, in reply; 
and her face had lost its paleness. 

Bert rushed franticaily down stairs, and 
the next moment found him at his neigh- 
bor’s door. ‘Gaines’ stared at him from 
the doorplate; so, when the young lady 
appeared, before he had time to ring the 
bell, he had the presence of mind to ad- 
dress her as ‘*‘ Miss Gaines.” 

She bowed with another becoming blush, 
and ventured to call him Mr. Jerome. 

“I believe papa is slightly acquainted 
with you,” she said, “‘ or I would not have 
known your name.” 

She received the bird from his hands, 
and thanking him prettily, invited him to 
come in. He consented to do so if she 
would allow him to bind up her finger. 
She laughed, and acknowledged that it 
pained her; and by this time her mother, 
astately matron of forty-five, made her 
appearance. But stately mammas had a 
way of unbending in Bert Jerome’s pres- 
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ence, for he was fine-looking, intellectual 
and wealthy, aud she added her invitation 
to the one he had already received to enter 
the house. 

Once inside the pretty room which 
fooked out upon his, and was used asa 
eprivate parlor by mother and daughter, 
Bert proceeded to assist the bird to resume 
its cage, Greta patting and soothing it in 
the meantime. As soon as it had smoothed 
its rumpled feathers, and calmed down a 


little, Bert insisted upon applying some > 


remedies to Greta’s wounded finger; and 
in the lively chat that followed, they be- 
came better acquainted than they would 
have been in weeks of fashionable inter- 
course in society. 

Before he left the house he succeeded 
in obtaining as a gift from the fair hand 
the cluster of blossoms it had bought so 
dearly, and an invitation from both mother 
and daughter to call in with his sister at 
an early day. 

Carrying the wisteria blooms to his room, 
he placed them in a vase upon a stand in 
full view from Greta’s window, and then 
went down to tell his sister of his wonder- 
ful discovery. 

‘*] am delighted,’ he said, “ to find my 
fair unknown and my interesting neighbor 
are the same, for I was growing in love 
with one as deeply as the other.’”’ 

“Tam glad, too,” Mrs. Wayne replied, 
“*that you have found the owner. of the 
beautiful hand at last, and that she is un- 
married. Do you suppose she is fancy 
free 2?” 

If this were a true story, reader, she 
would have been sure to be either married 
or engaged; but as it is only a pleasant 
fiction, you will doubtless be glad to learn 
that she was neither. 

Bert did not seem to be of the opinion 
that she was engaged. If she had been 
further away, so he could not see her often, 
he might have been troubled about it; but 
having her constantly under his eye, he 
did» not seem likely to lose her. He sat 
down at a respectful distance from his 
window, where he could see what was 
passing about hers, without being visible 
himself, and began to ponder over every 
expression he had seen upon her face. 

It was a magnetic face, and quite as full 
of character as her hand. It was bright, 
and yet changeable, too. The smile was 
quick and expressive, the lips firm, and yet 


inviting. Here Bert glanced out and saw 
her at the window. There was a new ex- 
pression upon the face to-night. A thought 
more coler, a half smile, an earnest look in 
the brown eyes; altogether a softer look 
over the whole. 

Almost before he was aware of it Bert 
stood close by his window. 

‘I hope your hand has ceased to pain 
you, Miss Gaines,”’ he said. 

**O yes,’’ she replied, “thanks to your 
treatment.’”’ And she lifted her hand 
gracefully, unconscious of the fact that 
Bert had watched for it by day and 
dreamed of it at night. 

A month passed. An intimacy had 
sprung up between the two families. Mrs. 
Gaines seemed to have found a kindred 
spirit in Mrs. Wayne. Mr. Gaines, who 
was considerably older than his wife, took 
a deep interest in Bert. As for Bert, he 
took a deep interest in Greta, and fancied 
her a kindred spirit also. Greta seemed 
quite content with the state of affairs, in 
her calm quiet way. 

One night Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Wayne 
wandered out in the garden tegether; they 
had so many plans in common, for they 
were going to the same watering-place for 
the summer. Mr. Gaines had gone for his 
evening walk, and Bert and Greta were 
left alone. Greta sat at the piano, playing 
dreamy melodies, and Bert listened grave- 
ly, and watched the graceful movements 
of her beautiful hands. 

Through her father, who had been very 
confidential, he had learned that Greta had 
once a worthless lover, dissipated, reck- 
jess, wild; to whom she clung in spite of 
mild paternal opposition, until ene of his 
disgraceful acts opened her eyes to his true 
character. It had been a great blow to 
her, but she had rallied from it; and in 
this Bert had the key to her thoughtful 
face. 

She looked very pure and fair to-night, 
in a thin floating white dress, ornamented 
here and there with white flowers. As she 
struck the low sweet chords Bert leaned 
over the piano at her side, and began his 
story. He told her how and when he met 
her first, and of the spell her hand had 
laid upon him. How he had searched for 
her in vain, longing to find her and-elaim 
the hand to guide him always, How he 
had watched her at her window, and loved 
her face before he recognized the fairy 
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hand; and now, since he knew the good- 
ness and gentleness of her heart, she was 
thrice dearer than before. 

At this the white hands faltered over 
the keys, and the music ceased altogether. 
There was something beside surprise in 
her face as she lifted it tohis. He bent 
lower and kissed the red lips tenderly. Her 
eyes drooped, and a half sob rose to her 
lips as she hesitatingly began a confession 
of having loved before. 
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** Hush, birdie, I know it all,” he said 
‘Only tell me that you love me, that you 
will be my wife, and I am more than 
satisfied.” 

And for answer she Jaid her hand in his; 
the hand he had longed to clasp injhis 
own, and to own in clasping; the one fair 
hand of all the world to him. 


Dm I ever tell you about my voyage 
trading in Africa along the Mozambique 
Channel ? 

No? 

I will, then, give you a little account of 
how I made my fortune in one voyage; and 
also how I came near losing my darling 
little wife who is toeing off that stocking, 
and scarcely looking as though she was, at 
one time, the captive of one of the most 
cruel African chiefs that ever existed; and 
you would never mistrust that such a little 
morsel of feminine humanity would dis- 
play the courage she did, but for which, 
she would have suffered everything but 
death. 

_It was in the early part of 1849, when 
every one was nearly wild with that yellow 
fever that swept through the length and 
breadth of our beloved country, starting 
first in California. 

Thad a severe touch of that selfsame 
fever myself, and having a little money that 
I had gaved fora rainy day, concluded to 
take it, buy a ship, put her up for Califor- 
nia, for freight or passage apply on board, 
and all that sort of thing, and when I got 
out there, sell my vessel and go to picking 
up the gold in a Boston bucket, just.as I 
used to get huckleberries on my father’s 
farm when I was a boy. 

Iwas courting my wife at. the time, in 
fact we had been engaged for nearly a year, 
and although my proposition was rather 
sudden, she said if I carried out my plan 
she. would marry me immediately, and 
forsaking all, others, follow me to EI- 
Dorado. 

(You needn’t blush so, you know you 


did, puss.) 
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I was a happy man, I can tell you, when 
she assented to my wishes, and it was with 
a light heart that I started out to cruise 
New York’s docks a bit the next day, and 
see if I could find anything that would suit 
me. 

I was a little particular, you know, for I 
was going to take a bride with me, and 1 
wanted something better than the down- 
east lumberman style, made by the mile 
and sawed in lengths to suit custemers. 
Iwanted something better than a serving- 
mallet sloop, so I kept along under easy sail, 
heaving to now and then to overhaul some 
craft that was waiting a purchaser. 

I got down to Peck Slip at last, and there 
I found a vessel that came up to my bean 
ideal of what a young skipper should have 
to take his bride out in, 

She was a beauty and no mistake, the 
vessel I mean, and after examining her 
critically outside, I went on board, told the 
keeper I was a prospective buyer, and took 
a look below. 

I liked the appearance all around, so soom 
started for the office of the brokers that 
offered her for sale. 

I found, to my intense chagrin, that 1 was 
just too late, for they had sold the vesse) 
but one short hour before I called, and that 
as 1 was coming to see them a clesk was 
going down to take the shingle, “ For sabe. 
—Apply, &c.,’’, off, and inform the ship- 


keeper that the vessel had gone into new 
hands, 

Greatly disappointed, because she suited 
me, I turned to go, asking casually as I 
did so: 

“ Who bought her?” 

“ William Temple, who is stopping at the 
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Astor House,” was the reply. Something 
in me urged me to see this William Temple, 
and I decided on the spur of the moment 
to call on him, and see if I could induce 
him to sell out at a small advance. 

I soon was sending my card to him, the 
clerk in the office telling me he was in, and 
almost as quickly was following the paste- 
board, the gentleman receiving me in his 
room. 

“To what am I indebted for the honor 
of this visit?’ asked a frank hearty-looking 
gentleman of about forty, as I was ushered 
into the apartment by the obsequious 
lackey. 

“J called to see you in regard to the 
Belle Florian, which you purchased this 
morning,”’ I answered. 

“ What of her? isn’t the bill of sale cor- 
rect ?”’ was the eager inquiry of the gentle- 
man. 

* Perfectly so, so far as I am aware, but 
I wanted to see if I couldn’t buy her of 
you,’’ was my reply. 

**O,” he said, seeming relieved at my 
answer. 

After a few minutes’ reflection, he said, 
“* Are you a broker, sir? if so we will go to 
your office.”’ 

“No sir. Iam a master mariner, and I 
wanted to buy the vessel if it was within 
my means, and go to San Francisco,”’ | said, 
frankly. 

“The old story. Every one is mad over 
this California business.”’ 

And here he paused and seemed to com- 
mune with himself, leaving me wondering 
whether he was thinking if he should sell 
the vessel or not, and what price he should 
ask. 

After some moments of silent delibera- 
tion, he looked up and asked: 

“Have you ever been captain of a 
vessel ?”’ 

Replying in the affirmative, I mentioned 
for whom I had sailed. 

“ Will it be too much trouble for you to 
call here at this hour to-morrow ?” he asked ; 
“‘ for I have a proposition to make, if I aio 
satisfied about you, that I think you may 
be inclined to listen to.” 

The man acted a little queerly to me, but 
as I had set my heart on his ship I assented 
and withdrew, thinking if I could not listen 
to what proposal he might make, he might 
to one I should suggest. 

I called the next day according to agree- 
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ment, and received a warm welcome from 
the gentleman, who appeared to be waiting 
for me. 

Upon taking a seat he said: 

“T have taken the liberty to make some 
inquiries concerning you, and find that your 
character and standing are of good report; 
so nowI have a proposition to submit to 
you, which you can have a week to think 
over and answer. In the meantime I will 
refer you to these gentlemen as to my stand- 
ing; and here he put a list of names in my 
hand, among which were several well- 
known shipping merchants. 

“ First, I must tell you my situation,’ he 
began, 

“Twas about to call on some friends, 
raise money on the ship on a bottomry 
bond, then advertise for a captain and go 
on a voyage on my own account, when you 
called, yesterday. 

“*T have just come home from the Cape 
of Good Hope, having been in business 
there, intending to carry out a plan that 1 
want to submit to you for your considera- 
tion. 

* Living at Cape Town as I did, I sawa 
chance for a fortune that will far exceed 
any California prospecting; and as soon as 
1 was in a position to allow me to dosol 
came here, and have taken the initiatory 
step which you have seen, by purchasing 
the Belle Florian, which I think will suit 
my purpose. 

*“*T have paid twenty thousand dollars for 
her, cash, and have. nearly exhausted my 
finances in getting the vessel, so must now 
hypothecate her to carry out my intentions. 
I mean to take a load of barter, cruise 
along the Mozambique Channel, trade with 
the natives for ivory and hides, carry the 
ship into Cape Town, and sell my trade 
there to the advantage I know I can realize. 

“*T have this offer to make to you; ascer- 
tain all you wish about me, then take half 
of my ship atthe cost I gave, put in an even 
sum with me to buy our trade; then we will 
go out even partners. I will pledge you 
my half of the ship that your profit shall 
be twenty thousand dollars in a year’s 
time.’’ 

But I don’t want to go to the Mozamn- 
bique,”’ I replied ; “I want to buy a vessel, 
get marriéd, then take my wife to Califor- 
nia with me, where I think a fortane can 
be made, also.” 


“There is no objection to your taking 
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your wife on this voyage,” Mr. Temple said, 
after thinking a few moments. 

**T am not inclined to the African coast, 
and I am to California, and I rather think 
she will feel the same way,’’ | said, firmly. 

Mr. Temple then began to talk generally 
about the African trade, and from that 
digressed into gold-digging, describing the 
methods used at Ballarat and Bendigo, in 
Australia, where he had been, returned to 
the Mozambique, and finally got me inter- 
ested in his plans, and even a little excited 
over them. 

“You think of this for a week, make all 
the inquiries you like about me, and then 
give me your answer,” he said at last. 

Iagreed to do so, and finally took my 
leave. 

AsI was going up to see my intended 
that afternoon, I went to a restaurant and 
got my dinner. 

While waiting for my order to be filled, 
I opened a newspaper I had purchased on 
the way to the restaurant, and the first 
thing I saw was a long account of the fail- 
ure of the gold mines in California; and 
finished off by reading a long editorial that 
placed the Golden State in a very discour- 
aging light. 

I didn’t dream that the editorial and the 
account were the work of speculators who 
wished to depress the market in the line of 
goods they wanted to ship to the mines, 
and had taken that method to work on the 
merchants; and when I saw the next morn- 
ing’s paper, and found a confirmation of 
the statements of the day before, without 
reflecting that it took weeks to hear from 
the Pacific, and that the news that morn- 
ing could be no different than that of the 
day before. I allowed my ardor for digging 
gold to cool very much, and having tossed 
on my bed another night, and thought about 
Mr. Temple and his Mozambique project, I 
began to warm up for that. 

The third day found me going to the 
merchants, to inquire about my new ac- 
quaintance; I found he stood very high in- 
deed in their estimation, and that night I 
called on him again, told him I would take 
half of his ship, put in four thousand dol- 
lars against an equal amount of his, to fit 
her with trade and provisions, and make 
the voyage with him, provided I could take 
my wife, if she would go with me. 

Temple was delighted with the offer I 
made. Sol told him I would introduce 
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him in afew days, and that he must help 
me induce my intended to make the new 
voyage, which he agreed to do if necessary. 

It was a risky thing I was agreeing to do; 
risk all but a thousand of what I was worth 
in one speculation. But 1 was younger 
then than I am now, and with the hot 
blood of youth would risk all on chance— 
what Mr. Temple was doing with the cooler 
deliberation of his years. 

1 found Hattie was willing to make the 
new voyage without much urging, if I 
deemed it best to alter my course; so I soon 
was fastened firmly by my new partner, and 
we began to fitthe ship. She needed noth- 
ing in repairs, being ready for sea as soon 
as the provisions were on board; so we 
went to work to buy articles for trading 
with the negroes. 

Brass buttons, looking-glasses, powder, 
small pigs of lead, about two pounds each 
in weight, cheap muskets, cotton prints, the 
latter gaudy in colors and warranted to 
fade, but very inexpensive, Swiss music- 
boxes that played a couple of lively airs, 
and everything and anything that we 
thought would please the eyes or ears of 
the untutored savages, 

Having purchased all our means would 
allow, we shipped a crew of negro sailors, 
and then advertised for freight for Cape 
Town. 

We had three white officers, men whom 
Ihad never seen or heard of before, but 
who came highly recommended, and a 
white boatswain, as well as carpenter; other 
than that our crew was all colored. 

Freight was plenty, but rather cheap; but 
as we wanted to get away as soon as possible, 
we filled the ship full of an assorted cargo, 
and got cleared from New York as speedily 
as possible. 

I had been married for a week before we 
sailed, and my wife had fitted up our little 
saloon that was aft of the main cabin, with 
all the taste of a woman; so when we did 
leave I felt as though I was a king when I 
went below into my comfortable quarters. 

Ihad made one mistake in making up 
my officers, as I found to my sorrow before 
I had been at sea a week’; and that was in 
my chief mate. He had come to me highly 
recommended, and seemed to be every inch 
a seaman; but he proved to be exceedingly 
slack in his control of the crew, having very 
lax discipline, and moreover proving to be 
a terrible drunkard; forcing me to take 
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away a private stock of liquor he had 
brought on board to use on the voyage. 

He was terribly provoked at that action 
of mine, and grew worse and worse in his 
behaviour, so that I was at last compelled 
to relieve him from his work, and do the 
duty myself. We were only a week from 
Oape Town when I did this, but by waiting 
too long the crew were in an almost unman- 
ageable condition when we dropped our 
anchor at our destination. 

I soon had my worthless officer dis- 
charged by the consul, and then, knowing 
that neither of my other mates was compe- 
tent to assume the chief’s position, I looked 
about to find as good a substitute as I 
could. 

While the freight was being discharged, 
I kept. my weather eye open for a mate, and 
found one at last that I thought would suit 
me. I was going along the street in front 
of the Botanical Gardens, when I saw quite 
a little laughable incident. 

A young fellow came along at a pretty 
good jog onamule; when just as he got 
opposite me, the animal backed, threw its 
rider over his head into the sandy road, and 
then set up the most outrageous braying 
you ever heard, as though its risibilities 
were thoroughly excited at its success in 
throwing its cargo overboard, and it was 
now going in for a hurrah over it. 

The young fellow was couisiderably 
ashamed of his misadventure, for he got up, 
unhurt apparently, and gave the beast a 
good kicking, in his desire to correct the 
fault. Something in the appearance of the 
man pleased me, so I drew near and said: 

“Rather more of a hurry to get ahead 
than your mule was.” 

He made some little reply that showed 
me he was not revengeful in his feelings, 
and I then asked if he belonged to any ves 
sel in port. 

‘Tam second mate of a bloody lime- 
juicer; but I suppose I shall be discharged 
here,’’ he replied. 

“You are an American, 
queried. 

“Indeed I am,’’ he said, briskly. 

“How did yoh drift into the English 
merchant marine ?”’ 

“The ship I was mate of was run 
down in the British Channel, and I went 
on the craft I am in now, sooner than eat 
the bread of idleness.” 

. “ Whatare yourréasons for léaving her ?”’ 


then?” I 


‘* There are several,’ he replied. ‘The 
captain and mate are drunken English bul- 
lies, and they have both put aside their dig- 
nity and tried to pound me in. boxing 
matches; but I licked ’em both, and so the 
ship is getting warm for me and I’ve got to 
leave.” 

Something prompting me to do so, I told 
the man my difficulties, and offered him 
the situation of mate with me, which he 
accepted after some dicker about his pay, 
contingent, of course, upon his being able 
to get his discharge from the ship he wasin. 

With this understanding I agreed to meet 
him the next forenoon, at ‘‘ Tom’s Saloon,’’ 
at that time a great resort for mates: of 
vessels. 

Agreeably to his appointment, the man 
met me the next day, his discharge in his 
hand, ready to join me. 

“ Got your papers ?” I remarked. 

“Yessir. The old man has been cogitat- 
ing with the mate, for some time, as to how 
he should get rid of me, and when 1 asked 
him for my discharge last night, his face 
wore a grinas long as the Jew’s Case, at 
once, and early this morning he settled up 
with me.”’ 

As I had determined to take him, hit or 
miss, we went without delay to the consul’s, 
where I shipped him, leaving my papers in 
the hands of that officer, and then asked 
him if he would go on board that morning. 

“JT would like to go on board and take a 
look at things, unbeknown to any one that 
Iam the new first officer, and then come 
off for duty the next day,’’ he said. 

I was willing for him to wait a day, while 
he was taking account of stock in the crew, 
so I went on board, telling him to follow in 
another hour. 

Mr. Blaine, the new mate, came to the 
vessel a little while afterward, fell into con- 
versation with the second officer, getting 
that gentleman’s permission to look around, 
after complimenting him upon the way he 
kept the ship looking. 

“« Law, bress my heart an’ soul, ef dat ar’ 
isn’t Mr. Blaine,’”’ shouted the cook, an in- 
telligent negro who had always held him- 
self aloof from the crew and their actions. 

“Why, Jake, how are you?’ Mr. Blaine 
asked, heartily. 

It seemed that Jake had been steward on 
the ship that my new mate wasin when he 
was run down in the Channel, 

They had a long talk together, and then 
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Mr. Blaine walked along to the quarter- 
deck where I was lounging and lazily 
smoking a cigar. 

**T will come on board this afternoon, if 
it suits you,”’ he said. ‘“‘I find the cook 
was steward of the Jennie when we were 
run down, and he has posted me suflicient- 
ly, and I know he never has troubled you.” 

“All right,’”? was my cheerful answer, 
glad that my worriment was now two be 
shared ; so calling the mates along I intro- 
duced their chief, who withdrew shortly 
afterward to send his dunnage on board, 

That afternoon Mr. Blaine was installed 
in his stateroom, and duly introduced to 
my wife and Mr. Temple. 

After supper I had the crew mustered 
aft, told them that Mr. Blaine was now 
mate, and that they were in future to obey 
him the same as myself, and then sent 
them forward to their duty again. 

Blaine was a medium-sized man, and the 
chief of the malcontents muttered so that 
both my new officer and myself heard dis- 
tinctly what the man said, “‘ He aint no 
*count; I can lick him in no time.”’ 

The man was fully six feet high, being 
called in irony by the crew “ Shorty,” and 
looked as though he could carry out his 
threat without difficulty. 

Blaine’s eyes snapped in a dangerous 
manner as the man lounged lazily forward, 
but he said nothing. 

Shortly after they were at their stations 
again, the quick eye of the new mate saw 
Shorty toss a quid of tobacco on deck in as 
nonchalant a manner as you please. 

Blaine walked forward firmly. 

‘* What is your name?” he demanded of 
the tobacco chewer. 

“ Shorty,” was the short reply; the man 
forgetting, or neglecting purposely, to put 
the “sir” in when answering the question 
of his officer. 

Blaine looked a little more dangerous, 
but, without noticing the omission, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Are you an able seaman ?”’ 

‘*T jest am dat ar’,’’ was the confident 
reply. 

The twinkle in the mate’s eye increased, 
while I watched the proceedings from aft 
with considerable interest, knowing that 
now was the time for him to assert his au- 
thority, or lose it forever; while Jake the 
cook I noticed to be in the galley door, his 
face rippling with suppressed merriment. 
Thinking he knew Mr. Blaine of old, and 
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was enjoying the scene, I became relieved 
somewhat in my feelings; and although I 
turned away and did not openly notice 
what was going on forward, yet I kept my 
ears buttoned back, and gave sly looks at 
them often. 

** Well, Shorty, if you are an able sea- 
man, go to work and rig a single burton 
over tle forehatch.”’ 

“Ay, ay; but I don’t see what dat ar’ is 
for dis yere time o’ night,’ glowered the 
darkey, as he hitched his pants up and set 
his cap a little back upon his head. 

Crick! crick! went the two fists of Blaine 
into the face of the darkey, knocking him 
all in a heap into the bits of the windlass 
as he gave the back answer. 

‘What did I understand yon to say?’ 
inquired Blaine, sweetly, as the fellow re- 
covered his perpendicular again. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, trying it on again. 

He must have thought a mule in town 
had kicked him, for this time he went 
against the side of the forecastle with such 
a bang that it knocked the breath com- 
pletely out of him. 

** Just repeat what you said,’ came in 
singularly sweet voice from the mate, as 
Shorty got his wind again. 

ay, sir,’ was the prompt reply. 

“Ah! I misunderstood you. Now, Shorty, 
rig a single burton over the forehatch, and 
don’t dally, either; then book on to that 
old quid of tobacco of yours on deck, and 
we’ll call all hands and have them hoist 
away, until it can be swung clear of the 
rail and dropped alongside. And letme 
tell you,’’ he continued, “‘ every time I see 
you, or any one else, throw your old chews 
on deck, we’ll try to get it over the side 
someway, if it takes a whip-upon-whip in 
addition to do it.” 

‘* Yah, yah, yah!” chuckled Jake, from 
his galley, as Shorty hurried to obey his 
orders. ‘*’Specs you folks don’t know who 
you’ve got now. He’m agay one, he am. 
’Twont do for you to be foolin’ roun’ now. 
Mr. Blaine will cook your goose for yere, 
he will. ’Specs the sun’ll rise early ’nough 
for yer ter morrer. Yer haint got no chick- 
en now foramate. He’m a buster, now, 
I tells yer. He'll straighten a nigger’s 
wool, you’d better believe. Yah, yah, 
yah!” And here Jake’s feelings became 
entirely too much for him, and he began to 
execute a contradanzas outside his galley, 
using a stool for a partner. 
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“ Quit that fooling?’ came in forcible 
tones from the mate, as he noticed the ac- 
tion of the cook, who was executing his 
Spanish dance with considerable skill, 
weaving round with his imaginary vis-a-vis, 
balancing to the stool, and cutting up the 
didos that are used in that mazy dance 
from Spain, which, from some unaccount- 
able reason, is called now-a-days in the 
States “‘ The German.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sin!’ Jake answered, promptly, 
emphasizing the “sir,” and catching up 
his three-legged partner, and ducking into 
the galley with an inimitable chuckle. 

Meanwhile Shorty had rove his pur- 
chase, the crew were turned to, the tobac- 
co quid placed upon the block hook, and 
all hands swayed away until the block 
could swing clear of the rail, when the ob- 


noxious chew was launched into the wa- 
ter. The crestfallen darkey had his pur- 
chase to unreeve and put away, then get 
out a holystone, scrub the place where the 
weed lay upon the deck, then swab off. 

He was disgusted by the time he was 


through, but Mr. Blaine, by a wonderful 
exercise of muscle, and an exhibition of 


firmness at the right time, had established 
the fact at once that he could and would 
have discipline where he was. 

“*I rather think, sir,’’ said my new mate 
to me, as he came aft, after his little per- 


furmance was over, “I rather think, sir, 


that the crew will come to time hereafter 


with a little more snap to them.’’ 

1 rather thought they would. 

We finished discharging what freight 
was on board the next day, the crew work- 
ing together like a charm under the vigi- 


lant eye of their new mate; and now! 


took in what new supply of stores we 
needed, and in a week we were standing 
eut for the end of the Cape of Storms, as 
Cape Good Hope was first called. 

The crew were well in hand now, Mr. 
Blaine coming down like a thousand of 


brick, as I heard the cook tell the steward, 


if they attempted to ride rusty, and treat- 
ing them like men if they were up to the 
lines in duty. 

While the vessel is working up to the 
Mozambique Channel, I will turn my at- 
tention aft a little while, it having been 
devoted to those forward too long; but 
when I recall the trouble I experienced 
with a shiftiess mate, and the relief I ob- 
tained when the new one came on board, I 


could not help going forward in recounting 
this story, to the utter exclusion of how 
affairs were in the cabin. 

My wife, when we left New York, was 
seasick at once, as was Mr. Temple, with 
this difference: Mr. Temple remained ill 


all the time, notwithstanding the fact that 
he had crossed the ocean a number of 
times, while Mrs. Lee was sick a week 
only. 

I had concealed my difficulties from 
them, and so they were greatly surprised 
at my change in officers, which I ascribed 
to its being the wish of my late mate, say- 
ing he wanted to leave me. 

I fear I lied a little about that. 
lied. 

We had hardly arrived at Cape Town 
before the fearful mal-de-mer left Mr. 


Temple, and he was not sick again for the 
voyage. The smell of the land seemed to 
cure him completely. He was on shore 
when Mr. Blaine assumed his position, so 
he missed quite a little treat. 

Mrs. Lee enjoyed herself thoroughly at 
Cape Town. The Botanical Gardens were 


a source of never-failing pleasure, with 


their profusion of new and strange tropical 
flowers, and the quantities of wild birds 
and animals. 

The inhabitants, also, with their con- 
giomeration of Dutch Boers and native 
black men, toned down by the English res- 


idents, formed a new society for her, that 


hitherto she had not dreamed of. My 
partner, being an old resident, could intro- 
duce her among the better class; and so 
every moment we were in port was bring- 
ing her new scenes and pleasures. 


We were ready for sea again, at last, and 


it was with some regret that my wife tore 


herself away from the round of gayety she 
had been whirling in. 

Parties at the residence of the consul, 
and at the houses of the principal mer- 
chants; a short ride into the interior in 
what is called a “Cape wagon,” a great 
cart drawn by bullocks, and used to trans- 
port hides, wool, etc., from the towns in- 
land to the coast; riding for several miles 
over the heath, passing the ‘‘ bush,”’ as the 
thickets of fleshy thorny plants, chiefly of 
the aloe, kind, is called; many thickets 
being covered with flowers of great beauty; 
stopping here and there at the farmhouses 
of the Dutch Boers, the latter being stock- 
farmers who retreated northward from the 
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Cape Colony when the English took posses- 


sion for the last time, early in 1800, re~ 


garding the new government with great 
disfavor because a law was passed that 
forbade them holding Hottentot slaves; 


and back again to the city of ‘‘stfeets of 
burning sand,’ with its flat-roofed white 
houses, with the mixture of wattle and 
daub huts, with stalls for fruit and palm- 
wine at the corners; drunken sailors; 
traders in white darting about, and Caffres 
with spears, and Hottentots with gaping 

* mouths, in to see the sights of the town— 
gave her food for conversation for many a 
week after we sailed. 

We had stopped but a short time in port, 
but it seemed as though we had been there 
a year from the amount of things we had 
done, and it was a relief to be afloat again 
and get rested after our dissipation. 

We had a tedious time, however, work- 
ing from Cape Town to Sofala Bay, where 
we first expected io begin our trading, 
having nothing but headwinds and calms; 
but we reached the desired place at last, 


and fell in with the first flock of canoes off 


the mouth of the Zambesi River. 

We had guns loaded in case there should 
be any disturbance, but Mr. Temple as- 
sured me that we should not be troubled 
if we only allowed a few on board ata 
time; so we signified our wish to trade by 


hanging gaudy-colored calico in various 


parts of the rigging. 

The first canoe that arrived was in 
charge of an athletic-looking negro who 
had his frail craft loaded down with gum 
arabic. 


We bought him out for a couple of yards 
of eloth and a fig of nigger-head tobacco, 


the use of which was fully understood by 
the African, for he gave us an ocular dem- 
onstration of the fact, by bitimg off a small 
piece, placing the rest carefully in his 


breech-cloth, then paddling gayly for the’ 


shore that was only three miles off, to ex- 
hibit to his friends the treasures he was 
possessed of. 

“Gum arabic,” said Mr. Temple, who 
was very intelligent, ‘‘ is the clear white or 
straw-colored gam that exudes from the 
branches of one specie of acacia, a tree 
that is very common in Africa, and in large 
tracts of the south arid east, that with their 


small pinnate leaves, forms almost the only | 


foliage to be seen. The women and chil- 
dren whip the trees gently with sticks, 


cateh the falling gum in hides, and then it 
is ready for sale. I have seen them gather 
it many times. It is a slow process.” 

We waited over two hours after we made 
our first trade, and then saw quite a fleet 
of canoes coming for us, and soon had a 
crowd of grinning, jabbering negroes 
around us, 

We found that they had only gum, and 
the flour of the manioc plant, prepared 
into what is the tapioca of commerce; but 
we were not particular what we bought so 
long as we could trade to advautage, and 
soon had the entire contents of their car-- 
goes, the profits on what we sold them run- 
ning ‘‘ from percentage into grand larceny”’ 
at a rapid rate. 

It took us a few days to exhaust that vil- 
lage, and then we dropped a few miles 
further along, where we struck another. 
We found what they had to offer us was 
about the same as the previous villagers 
had, and as they were anxious to trade, 
we accommodated them, making as sharp 
bargains as we could. 


Mr. Temple and I attended to the trad- 


ing entirely, leaving the management of 
the ship to Mr. Blaine, while Mrs. Lee 
looked on and enjoyed the scenery and our 
strange surroundings. 

Africa, as every one now knows, is a vast 
plateau, bordered on all sides by moun- 


tains, and being walled in so from the sea, 


preventing the moisture from penetrating, 
there is during the summer a greater or 
less want of water in the interior, forming 
in the northern part particularly’ the im- 
mense desert waste of Sahara; but where 


we were then, off the range known as the 
Kalapta Mountains, the scenery was beau- 


tiful, I assure you, causing many a cry of 
pleasure from Mrs. Lee, as she drank in 
the wondrous variegation of color, form ° 
and beauty. 

The weather was delightful, and we 
cruised along from village to village, our 
gum arabic and tapioca increasing all the 
time until we got up to Mozambique, the: 
bay we had been in being named Sofala 
after the land. Hardly had we struek Mo- 
zambique before our trade changed. The 


' amount we gave did not vary much, but we 


now took in hides, one skin being worth 
three plugs of tobacco, or six yards of cal- 
ico. The crew were kept moderately busy 


each day, taking hides on board, and each 


hour saw us getting richer. 
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The tenth day after we arrived in the 
Mozambique country we bought our first 
elephant’s tooth, for which we gave a mus- 
ket that cost us three dollars and a half in 
New York. The tusk weighed a little 
over a hundred pounds, being a small one 
indeed; but we were glad enough to get it, 
for we knew it was worth nearly a hundred 
dollars, or toward a dollar a pound; the 
African ivory being more valuable than 
the Asiatic, as it is whiter and less liable 
to crack. Some beeswax drifted in, as 
well as a little indizo; but our trade in the 
latter articles was small, hides being the 
principal article offered. 

We took everything, however, at some 
price, and as we stood northward, found 
our coming was known, the news in some 
mysterious manner having preceded us; 
so whenever we sighted a village we found 
the people ready for us. 

Ivory now began to come in alittle fast- 
er, we taking from five to eight tusks a 
day, varying from eighty to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

One day we made a windfall in ivory. 
We bought a pair of tusks weighing two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds each, 
giving a gun, ten pounds of powder, and 
twenty-five of our small pigs of lead. 

From appearances we judged that our 
stay at this village would be somewhat pro- 
longed; and hearing that the tribe was 
commanded by a woman, we sent an invi- 
tation on shore for Ler to make us a visit. 

In the course of a few hours the negro 
to whom we had confided the honor of 
taking our message on shore, appeared at 
the side of the vessel again, his face 
wreathed in grins, his mouth seeming to 
look like a collection of country mile- 
stones. Mr. Temple managed with some 
difficulty to understand that the queen had 
accepted the invitation, and would come 
the next day, attended by a chief who was 
a sort of military adviser to her majesty. 

Mrs. Lee was in a great hurry to see this 
imperial visitor, allhough she was some- 
what disgusted when Mr. Temple described 
her as probably being over forty, weighing 
a little less than a ton, wearing her hair in 
anest of kinks, with a fresh ball of butter 
on top, to newly dress it for the occasion, 
and smelling something between a rancid 
whale and a stale elephant. 

We, ourselves, rather believed that she 
would be very offensive to our olfactory 
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nerves, but declared that come what woulu, 
we should not rub noses with her, after 
the African style of meeting courteously, 
but that my wife could kiss her if she 
wanted to. I thought I should punish her 
if she did kiss the vfsitor, but didn’t say 
so, for prudential reasons of my own; for, 
believe it or not, I always let that little 
budget henpeck me some. 

The eventful day that was to see royal 
blood on the deck of the Belle Florian 
came at last, much to the relief of Mrs. 
Lee, who was in a fever to see the visitors; 
and as she had examined the gifts we were 
going to make a dozen times, she gave a 
sigh of satisfaction when she was told that 
the canoe with our visitors was in sight. 

The barge they came in was evidently 
made to be used on state occasions only, 
for it was fifty or sixty feet long, a gro- 
tesquely carved bow, places for a crew of 
thirty to sit and paddle in, with a canopy 
in. the stern, under which sat our illustri- 
ous visitors. 

The queen, instead of beiug an old wo- 
man, as we expected, was a young one, 
scarcely twenty, her color being but little 
darker than my own, while her hair, in- 
stead of being the kinky knotty kind that 
we thought to see, was long and wavy, 
such as is seen daily among the octoroons 
in New Orleans, and also being of the 
same brown shade. That she had white 
blood in her we felt assured of at the first. 
glance, our opinion being verified by. her 
companion telling Mr. Temple that their 
chief many years before was like us; but 
from what we gathered, was a Turkish 
prisoner that they had acquired in a foray 
to the north. He had in time assumed 
control at the village, and now we saw in 
the beautiful one before us probably a 
granddaughter, 

The crew of the royal canoe remained in 
their places, curling themselves up in knots 
to sleep while their mistress and her at- 
tendant were on board; so we took our vis- 
itors below, where Mrs. Lee had remained, 
while Mr. Temple and I had received them 
on deck, 

My wife had expected to see some terri- 
ble ogress brought below,-but was perfectly 
delighted when we ushered the African 
beauty into the cabin; while this ‘Rosa 
Africanus,’ as Temple called her, seemed 
entranced at what she deemed the gor- 
geousness of the scene before her. 
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Although neither could understand the 
language of the other, yet the signs the 
queen made were very expressive; and 
when the calico prints, looking-glass, 
music-box, and the few toys we wished to 
give her were spread before her eyes, we 
really thought they would .break into 
pieces of fire, they snapped and sparkled 
so with delight when she realized that she 
was possessor of the treasures. 

Her masculine attendant jabbered so volu- 
bly with her that my partner failed to un- 
derstand a single word they uttered, and so 
could only tell us that they were fairly ex- 
hausting their lingo in the exuberance of 
their joy. 

After they had spent their stock of ad- 
miration, our two visitors conversed to- 
gether for a long time, the queen evidently 
dissenting from her dusky attendant; but 
though they spoke moderately, Mr. Temple 
could not understand them at all, declaring 
that the jargon they used was altogether 
different from the language they employed 
when they came on board, and it was evi- 
dent that they did not want us to under- 
stand what they were saying. At last the 
two came to some definite conclusion, for 
the man told my partner finally that he 
would like to examine the ship, while the 
queen remained below and donned some 
garments that my wife had given her. 

Concluding that the subject matter of 
discussion had been whether the queen 
discarded her savage attiré or not, and as- 
sumed a civilized apparel, we assented at 
once to his request, conducting our sable 
visitor to the deck, leaving his fairer com- 
panion in the cabin. 

His delight below was only exceeded by 
his wonder when he emerged from the 
cabin gangway, and his surprise was ex- 
hibited in expressive pantomime as he 
noted the vagious parts of the ship; and 
Mr. Temple explained as well as he could 
their manner of use and the reasons 
therefor. 

Our armament was a source of surprise, 
and at my suggestion one of our heaviest 
pieces was discharged, first with blank 
cartridge, then with solid shot, and lastly 
with grape and canister. The gun was 
pointed out to sea when it was fired with 
shotted cartridge, and as the ball struck 
the sea over a mile distant, and richo- 
chetted along, making the usual splash as 
it struck, wonder and admiration was lost 


in profound awe at the fearful power of 
the missile. 

His curiosity was without bounds, bat 
he expressed the utmost contempt for our 
crew, who, although being of his own 
color, could not understand what he con- 
sidered should be their native language; 
and he told Mr. Temple they must be slaves 
of the most degraded kind, from their ex- 
treme ignorance Whenever he questioned 
them, as he frequently did, in his desire to 
obtain explanations of the marvels before 
him; his indignation reaching such heights 
that he even attempted to strike several, 
requiring all of our united influence to 
keep peace with the irate darkeys. 

The royal curiosity was satisfied after 
they had eaten the dinner which we pro- 
vided for them, although they were rather 
slovenly in their style of discussing the 
viands set before them, preferring fingers 
to forks, evidently being unacquainted 
with the use of the latter, although they 
tried as hard to imitate us as a couple of 
baboons would have done. 

We were rid of them at last, although 
the sun was nearly to the horizon before 
they left, and our visitors seemed pleased 
enough with their call, judging from the 
way they hugged the presents we made 
them; and the last we heard of them for 
the night was the music-box we had given 
the royal ambassador, playing ‘‘ High Jim 
along, Jim along, Josie,’’ while that of the 
queen’s was attempting to rival it with: 
‘* Way down upon the Swanee River;” and 
we heard them “far, far away,’ giving 
guffaws of pleasure over the dulcet tones 
emanating from the enchanted cases, 

We had our recompense in our treatment 
of the visitors, for we were fairly surround- 
ed by canoes the next day, all having some- 
thing to sell, and all anxious to trade; and 
as we found them to be docile in the ex- 
treme, we had at times as many as two 
hundred on board at once. At night time 
our heap of ivory tusks was visibly in- 
creased, while our barrels for palm-oil 


, were filling rapidly, and our ground-tier 


was entirely full of hides. 

I don’t know which was the happier, 
Mr. Temple or myself, for we had every in- 
dication of filling the ship in this oné@ lo- 
cality, if trade continued, an@ we had 
promises from the natives that it would; 
and this we knew would make ‘a fortune 
for both of us, as it did. 
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We had struck the keynote in enter- 
‘taining the queen as we did, and the little 
attention Mrs. Lee had shown her com- 
pletely captivated the child of nature, for 
she sent such quantities of fruit every day 
that all hands on board were fairly sur- 
feited with that luxury, and we were com- 
pelled to throw much of it overboard in the 
night, so as not to offend them by declin- 
ing to receive the gifts so kindly intended. 

For two weeks we remained at our an- 
chorage, getting just as many hides as we 
could provide for, all the oil we had barrels 
for, and about ten thousand pounds of 
ivory. Our stock of trade was now nearly 
exhausted, so we decided to wind up. with 
@ grand reception to the chiefs of the 
place, in order that if we came again we 
should be received with as much enthusi- 
asm as we now experienced; and if we did 
not care to make another voyage of it, the 
next ship that came along would be treated 
well. Having this idea, we sent our invi- 
tations on shore, and received an accept- 
ance atonce. 

We hung the ship with flags of ail na- 
tions the next morning, improvising many 
flags out of remnants of our calico prints, 
made provision for a capital dinner for 
our dark-skinned visitors, loaded the guns 
with blank cartridges to salute them, 
rigged steps at the sides, and did every- 
thing we could to impress them with our 
generosity. Having put on the finishing 
touches with holy-stones and prayer-books, 
we awaited their coming with clean decks 
and clear consciences, 

There were nine in the visiting party, 
eight of them being males, while the 
wondrous African princess was the repre- 
sentative of the gentler sex. All of the 
eight men paid her the utmost deference, 
seeming to regard her as something of a 
goddess, which attentions she appeared to 
receive as being homage hers by birthright, 
and strictly a matter of course. 

Among our crew we had some fair mu- 
sicians, and this day we had arranged to 
give them a little concert after the Ameri- 
can-Ethiopian style of art. 

The violin, banjo, triangle and bones 
seemed to give them great delight, but the 
queen told Mr. Temple that their musi- 
cians on shore were superior to ours, and 
asked if she should send forthem. We as- 
sented at once, for we had some curiosity 
to see what manner of tomtom and cala- 
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bash instruments they used to make the 
infernal noises which we had heard night- 
ly, and which we supposed they called 
their band. 

There were numberless canoes around 
us, so the queen, stepping to the side, 
ordered one of them to depart on the er- 
rand immediately, as we supposed, for it 
left for the shore at once, apparently in obe- 
dience to the order given, although we did 
not understand it, for it was given in the 
other dialect which she and her subaltern 
used at times, 

An hour passed, and yet the order was 
not obeyed, and the beautiful Amazon was 
gradually working herself into a passion 
over this dereliction in duty; and her an- 
ger at last showed itself in words, for she 
called her suite around her, talked a while 
to them, and then, despite all we could 
say to the contrary, entered her barge of 
state, and was paddled away, seemingly in 
virtuous indignation. 

We all assembled at the side and watched 
the departure of the African nobility, the 
flotilla of canoes following her majesty’s 
movements having either the courtesy to 
keep some distance in the rear of her, or 
else being unable to make the speed her 
craft did. 

“Where is Mrs. Lee?’ I asked, as I 
turned away from the rail as the canoes 
reached the shore, not noticing her on deck. 

None knew where she was, and none 
had missed her before; so I walked leis- 
urely into the cabin, thinking she had 
wearied with the sight previously, and had 
preceded me. To my horror I saw Jake 
bound in the corner, a gag in his mouth, 
while his eyes glared in the wildest excite- 
ment. 

Hastily unbinding him, I inquired the 
difficulty. With some trepidation he in- 
formed me at last that, hearing a slight 
noise in the cabin while we were listening 
to the Orphean efforts of our minstrels, he 
had gone below just in time to see Mrs, 
Lee passed out of the cabin window into 
the hands of a stalwart darkey in a canoe, 
before he was seized and bound so that he 
could not move an inch, 

I was thunderstruck by the intelligence, 
and gave a how] of terror and rage that 
brought Temple to my side at once to learn 
the reason of my agony. In a few seconds 
he learned all, and then we hurriedly dis- 
cussed plans of rescue and revenge. 
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“T have it!’ he shouted at last. 

“How? what?” was my eager inquiry. 

‘*If they haven’t carried her off into the 
interior we can get her again, if you will 
be a man,”’ he said. 

“Help me save her, and I will give you 
all 1 possess, and brave anything,’’ was my 
reply. 

“Never mind the money part; you may 
be sorry about that; but you must stick to 
me like a brother in this business, and 
leave all the management with me.” 

Grasping his hand I shook it warmly, 
for lL was too much agitated to speak; so 
telling me to get a couple of revolvers 
ready for each, he left me to go on deck 
with Mr. Blaine, who had come below and 
learned the state of affairs, much to his 
surprise and anger, 

Filled with emotion as I thought of my 
sudden and terrible bereavement, I went 
to my now lonely and quiet stateroom, 
took out a case of revolvers of the then 
prevailing style known as pepper-box, 
which we had bought to use trading if we 
found extra ipducements in the shape of 
firearms were needed, carefully loaded 
three for each of us, my heart filled with 
revengeful passion, ramming each charge 
home with bitter energy; and then, having 
carefully capped them with Ely’s best per- 
cussions, I improvised a belt for each of 
us out of some canvas strips, and buckled 
my own on with the determination to res- 
cue my wife, or exterminate every African 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Red 
Sea. 

AsI strapped my arsenal on I noticed a 
movement to the ship, and perceived at 
once she was underway. Rushing to the 
deck, I found that we were slowly ne 
from our late anchorage. 

‘“*Where are you going?’ I hastily de. 
manded, 

“T have buoyed and slipped the anchor, 
and hope by dark to have lulled the sav- 
ages into the idea we have left this vicin- 
ity,” was the answer of Temple. 

My heart sank. 

** How in the name of heaven can you 
find the particular spot we were in in the 
night?” I groaned, in anguish. 

“ Look over the bow and you will see,” 
he replied. 

Darting forward, I looked at our anchor- 
buoy, and saw floating on the water a 
small raft, while on a spindle in its centre 


hung a lighted lantern, from. which, with 
our foreyard aback, we were slowly drifting. 

“That lantern,” said my partner, who 
had silently approached, “ will burn for 
the next twelve hours, as you well know; 
and if you will keep the run of it, and let 
Mr. Blaine work the ship, it will be a bea- 
con we can find easy enough, I believe.” 

I saw the motive at once, so, shouting 
for my marine glass, I prepared to watch it 
with the eyes of Argus. I knew full well 
that as it was a little over three miles from 
the shore, it was beyond the notice of even 
the hawk-eyed vision of the natives in the 
daytime, while it would be the merest ae- 
cident if they discovered it at night, as 
their attention would be entirely devoted 
to the course of the ship. 

The theory was correct, for the beacon 
was not disturbed, although at dusk our 
drift had been nearly six miles, and our 
beacon plainly visible to us, nothing disturb- 
ing it from the shore. 

At dark we hauled on the wind, a gentle 
breeze blowing, and at ten at night we were 
back to eur anchorage again, and the end 
of the cable safely secured to the windlass. 
As soon as that was done, we had a little 
shallop that was snugly stowed on deck, 
launched, and my partner and I got into it 
to row on shore, toan unknown country, 
on an expedition that might prove fatal to 
both of us. 

Mr. Temple was calm, but his face showed 
his resolution to persevere in the attempt, 
while I, reckless of all danger, was equally 
determined to return with my wife, or 
perish in the jungle. 

Mr. Blaine was instructed to heave the 
anchor short with the least stir in the mat- 
ter, which he promised to do by bending 
the whole crew on and pulling it in by hand 
without the noise of the windlass, and then 
whenever he heard us cry “ help?’ to light 
a portfire, and be ready with the guns to 
assist us if need be, and to sail at once if 
we wanted to do so. 

Having impressed on his mind the neces- 
sity of silence, as well as the need of prompt 
action if we returned in a hurry, and if we 
were gone more than a week to take the 
ship to Cape Town, and put her in the 
hands of our consul there, we wrung his 
hand, and with a heartfelt “God speed 
you!’ we dropped clear of the vessel, and 
started on our dangerous mission to rescue 
the loved one from the savages. 
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As the outlines of the shore began to 
loom up in the darkness of the night, Tem- 
ple instructed me to cease rpwing, and de- 
tailed me his plan, which, wild as it seemed, 
I accepted at once, having nothing better 
to offer. 

It was that we assume the African cos- 
tume at once, which we did, putting our 
own clothes in the bottom of the boat, and 
donning some of their scanty grasscloth 
garments, that we had obtained for the 
curiosity of the thing, while we were trad- 
ing, and which Temple had taken with us 
for this very purpose. ‘ 

Some burned cork which my partner had 
thoughtfully provided, soon made very fair 
savages of us, all excepting our hair, which 
we trusted night would cover for us. 

Having strapped on cur pistols, and taken 
what few things we wanted from our pock- 
ets, such as were easily disposed of about 
us, we sculled the boat quietly on shore, 
hauled her up, and wandered into the bush 
in the direction in which we heard the 
noise of a village, taking care to note our 
way by a small compass that I carried. 

We had travelled less than half a mile, 
when we came upon a clearing in the forest, 
in the centre of which wasa collection of 
wattle and daub huts, or huts made of bam- 
boo interwoven with mud in the interstices. 
Around the edge of the clearing, between 
us aud the huts, were large fires, both for 
protection from the wild beasts in the for- 
ests, and from the natives that were living 
there, and also to illuminate the clearing 
for them. 

We knew at a glance we were in the right 
locality, for we recognized many of the 
negroes as those whom we had traded with, 
and after waiting patiently we saw at last 
one of the chiefs who had been among our 
visitors that day. 

I was so excited I wanted to pop at him 
at once, but fortunately refrained from do- 
ing so, although it required great effort to 
restrain my feelings and keep control over 
my movements, 

The village was quiet at midnight, except 
that every houra native emerged from a 
hut and replenished the fire; so skulking 
along we at last found a place where we 
could get through between the glowing em- 
bers, aud concealed ourselves in the shad- 
ow of a hut. 

Reconnoitering along from hut to hut, 
we at last, to my overwhelming satisfaction, 


saw Mrs. Lee in a hut, while around her 
sat three grinning negroes watching every 
movement she made, forcing her to sit down 
ona block of wood again every time she 
arose. 

My wife was pale with terror, and had 
been weeping bitterly, but she showed that, 
driven to desperation, she had some cour- 
age left in her, for she threatened them 
with all sorts of dire retribution if they 
molested or harmed her in the least. 

The apes only grinned the harder every 
time she spoke, as they did not understand 
a word she uttered; but at last, the chief 
who had visited us twice, gave some direc- 
tions to his companions, and they, in obedi- 
ence to his speech, withdrew without fur- 
ther ceremony. 

As we watched them retire, my compan- 
ion whispered to me that he had told them 
she was his new wife; whom the queen, 
after much solicitation, had allowed him 
to have, and aided him to secure her, and 
that as she was tolerably quiet they might 
leave him now. 

As soon as the brace of Ethiopians disap- 
peared into a pair of huts, Temple said it 
was time to act, so drawing a bottle with 
some phosphorus in it from his scanty dress 
we proceeded to stripe one another with 
the luminous substance, having done which 
we went to the door and walked boldly in. 

As the chief saw the two terrible-looking 
apparitions appear, he sank down, limp and 
awestricken; and even my wife cowered 
with alarm. 

Hastily calling her name, she recognized 
my voice and recovered her courage at once. 
Taking her by the hand we fled from the 
scene of her distress, through the glowing 
furnace into the woods. 

As we disappeared under the umbrageous 
foliage, the rascally nigger who had caused 
us all this anxiety, trouble and terror, re- 
covered from his fright, and gave a howl 
that alarmed the whole village. 

In a moment we heard them coming after 
us like a legion of demons, so we tore along 
at full speed, Mrs. Lee keeping up with us 
bravely, as with throbbing brains and loll- 
ing tongues we hurried at our topmost speed 
to the place where we left our little shallop 
on the shore. It had been discovered just 
before we got to it, for a couple of negroes 
were at it, drawing it further on shore. 

There was no time for argument, and 
both having the same idea, we each drew 
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a revolver and shot them dead before they 
had time to think of running, as we dashed 
down to them on the shore. 

Hurriedly we began to drag the boat to 
the water, my wife lending a helping hand, 
getting it ready to push off as the infuri- 
ated Africans drew near. 

‘You pull, I’ll shoot!’ roared Temple, 
thoroughly excited. 

Mechanically I handed Mrs. Lee my re- 
volver, grasped the oars, and began to lay 
to them with a will, as I heard my partner 
crack away at the rapidly approaching host. 

They halted in their chase a moment, as 
he fired, then thinking the danger was over, 
on came the fiendsincarnate. It seemed as 
if Icould not get the boat free from the 
mud on the shore, into deeper water, where 
the oars could have full play. 

Crack! crack! went Temple’s revolver 
again, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
two drop ia their tracks. 

Again they hesitated, and again they 
rushed on, the flambeaux they had snatched 
from the circle of fire around their village 
waving in their hands over their heads as 
they came. 

At this moment, just as they reached the 
edge of the water, buta few yards from us, 
Hattie decided to shoot, also. 

Foremost in the howling throng came the 
chief who was the cause of our trouble, and 
as he came in view, nerved by her wrongs, 
she raised her hand and fired at him. Her 
aim had been true, but not fatal; for he 
fell in the mud and howled piteously with 
anguish in every screech. 

The crowd were appalled at this fresh 
disaster to them, and retreated in a body 
into the woods, leaving their chief flounder- 
ing where he fell. 

With steady hand, Temple raised his re- 
volver and put a couple of balls into the 
prostrate negro that silenced him in a sec- 
ond, then jumping overboard, gave a push 
to our boat which sent her into water deep 
enough for the oars to be used. He then 
sprang in again, seized the second pair of 
sculls, and lent the aid of his arms to mine. 

“ They have gone for the canoes,’’ he 
muttered, as we bent to oar work, ‘‘ I heard 
them say so.” 

With vigorous strokes we hurried our boat 
along toward where we saw the portfire 
blaze from the ship as the firing began. 

Urged by desperation we succeeded in 
getiing to the Belle Florian just as the 
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swarm of canoes came to where the light 
from the portfire reached ; and as we passed 
Mrs, Lee into the hands of Jake, who stood 
ready to receive her, Mr. Blaine sent a 
couple of doses of grape from our battery 
into the approaching swarm. 

It was well aimed, for we heard terrible 
yells of pain from the pursuing ones, and 
before they had recovered from their con- 
fusion, the shallop was on board, the an- 
chor dangling under the forefoot, and the 
Belle Florian was gathering headway under 
a wholesale breeze. 

Fortunate enough were we to get off that 
way, and while my wife was getting some- 
what composed after her adventure, Mr. 
Temple and I were cleansing Ourselves and 
resuming our clothes again. 

She could tell us no more than Jake did, 
only that while we were showing the ship 
to the negroes, the queen by gestures, asked 
her to go to the cabin; and as she went 
below she was seized and gagged, passed 
out of the stern windows into a canoe, cov- 
ered with a hide, and carried on shore, in 
broad daylight, almost before our own eyes. 

She was terribly frightened, but had not 
been injured in the least; although, if we 
had not gone to the rescue as we did, her 
fate would have been extremely terrible. 

I was thankful it was no worse; so rejoic- 
ing over our luck we bowled along on our 
return, making Cape Town againin due 
time, and having something exciting to 
talk about all the way. 

We found, on our arrival there, that the 
place where we had been trading was con- 
sidered to be the worst part of the coast for 
treachery, and we were called foolhardy in 
not having taken greater precautions to se- 
cure our safety. 

When Mrs. Lee’s adventure became 
known she was an object of notice among 
the wives of the colonists, and her presence 
was wanted at balls and parties every where. 

While she was visiting the wife of our 
consul, Temple and I were selling our car- 
go to the best advantage we could. We 
found that we had over seventy thousand 
dollars, exclusive of our ivory, for we didn’t 
sell that immediately, holding on for a bet- 
ter proposal than was made to us. 

We were offered eight thousand for that, 
at last, we guaranteeing that it should turn 
out a certain number of tusks, and while 
Mr. Temple went to the office of the mer- 
chant making the offer, to complete the 
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bargain, I made preparations for its deliv- 
ery on receipt of an order from him. 

Scarcely an hour had passed when a mes- 
senger came rushing down to say thatI 
must come to the merchant’s where my 
partner had gone, for he was dying— 
poisoned. 

Grasping a revolver, I darted along after 
the lithe African who had been sent for 
me, hastened to the office, and brushing 
away the crowd around the door, hurried in. 

There on a lounge, lay Mr, Temple, his 
face growing black with the poison, but 
with his mind clear, he was having a will 
made for him without delay. 

Seeing how shocked 1 was he smiled 
feebly, asked me to retire a few moments, 
and then he would send for me. 

One of the merchants assembled there 
Jed me trembling into another room, and 
while he was explaining to me how the 
disaster occurred, a boy was taking a note 
for my wife to come without delay. 

It seemed that a Caffre had insulted Mr. 
Temple in some way, and that he had 
éicked the offending negro out of his way. 
The native turned, and shot an arrow into 
my partner’s body, who returned the com- 
pliment by putting a ball into the fellow’s 
head, killing him instantly. 

The arrow proved to be saturated with 
that fatal South African poison, woorali, 
and my unfortunate partner was doomed 
to speedy dissolution, there being no reme- 
dy against its action. 


Ina short time 1 was called in to the 
room where Mr. Temple was, my wife ar- 
riving shortly afterward; and sadly we 
watched by the suffering man. 

His anguish was not vf long duration, for 
the poison had reached a vital organ, soon 
taking his life. 

According to the English custom his will 
was read immediately after his burial, and 
Ifound that, having no relatives, he had 
left what he possessed to my wife and 
myself. Wewere rich enough, now; but 
at what a loss! 

It took me several days to realize that I 
had lost his mature counsel and judgment, 
but I did at last. I then sold out the last 
of my African trading voyage, and having 
secured freight for New York, sailed home. 

We were rich enough in worldly goods 
when we arrived; but my wife does not 
care to make another voyage trading, and 
I abandoned the sea on our return. 

Iown the Belle Florian now. She is in 
the China trade, and Mr. Blaine is skipper. 
He is called a good captain, and a lucky 
one in making short voyages; but he hates 
negroes, and never takes any but Jake, un- 
der any consideration. 

The latter always loves to tell how the 
old man fuss cum ’board de ole tub, and 
warmed dem yer nigga’s. So he did, 

My boy, born afew years after our re- 
turn, is named William Temple Lee, and 
is as interesting to us, as I hope has been 
this yarn of mine, Along the Mozambique. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


BY M. A. K. 


O glad New Year, so beautiful and bright, 

Welcome, thrice welcome, to our hearts 
and homes, 

We parted from the Old Year at the gate— 

With reverent heads, as shutting out a 
friend, 

We closed it softly, for he comes no more. 

And now, New Year, we would begin with 
thee, 

And live a life so pure and free from sin 

That shal! not shame us when we part with 
thee. 

We would have charity, that sweetest gift, 

That we might “‘do to others as we would 

That they should do to us.” Make new 
resolves 

Boston, December, 1874. 


To help our neighbors as his need may be, 

As Heaven helps us in basket and store. 

O glad New Year, so lusty and so strong, 

Infuse thy young life in our feeble limbs— 

Fire up our hearts, and wing our weary feet, 

That halt so in the thorny road of life. 

Twelve fleeting months and thou wilt have 
grown gray 

As yonder Old Year passing out of sight, 

It thus behoves us to sow goodly sced, 

And pray that God will daily water it, 

And send his sunshine to bring forth good 
fruit, 

In loving deeds, and tender thoughts and 
words 

That blessing others shall enrich ourselves. 
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A TEAPOT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEK, 


Ir was Saturday night, that blessed bit 
of cheer and candle-light which lies be- 
tween the weary work-a-day week and the 
happy rest of Sunday. Dilly’s trim little 
room had a real holiday air, and Dilly her- 
self was amazing in a brand-new calico 
gown, and with red ribbons in her hair. 
The light seemed to burn more brightly 
than on common occasions, and the red 
roses on the wall paper seemed like veri- 
table summer-roses that mistook the can- 
dle-light for sunshine, and were brighten- 
ing under its influence. The teakettle 
sang its jolliest song; Dilly always imag- 
ined that it reserved that song for Saturday 
night, and sang sober soft home-tunes all 
the rest of the week to make its holiday 
glee the more marked and merry. The fire 
snapped and crackled so that its very 
sound would have made you warm, though 
it was a frosty night; and Dilly’s gray cat 
Jemima washed her demure face for the 
twentieth time, as she sat on the cosy 
hearthstone, purring in concert with the 
teakettle. 

Dilly’s rosy face shone with satisfaction 
as she poured out a bit of tea for brother 
Tom in the palm of her hand, and set it 
a steeping in a funny fine old teapot which 
might have been used some day by an old 
maid fairy, so prim-looking it was and so 
tiny. It looked as if it could tell tales of 
gossip itself, and it did to Dilly, though it 
could not speak, for it had belonged to her 
great-great-grandmother, and her mother 
had prized it above all things when she was 
living, and used to tell her of the grandeur 
of the people who had condescended to 
drink the fragrant liquid which poured 
from its peculiar nose. Titled English peo- 
ple they were, Dilly’s ancestors. Dilly’s 
mother herself was born in England, fairy- 
land to the little girl. Her parents were 
proud of their old name and fine estates, 
and when she married a poor artist against 
their wishes, they disowned her entirely; 
her father declared that she should never 
enter his house again. The young couple 
came to America with nothing to depend 
upon save their strong hearts and strong 
hands, and for a while fortune favored 


them. The husband was a true artist, and 
his pictures were recognized as bearing the 
touch of a master-band from the first. Two 
children were born to them, Tom and 
Dilly, and they were as happy as happy 
could be in a little bird’s nest of a cottage 
just out of town. 

Bat in the midst of all their happiness 
the father suddenly sickened and died; 
and after a long struggle with poverty and 
hard work, the mother died also, leaving 
Tom, aged fourteen, and Dilly, aged eleven, 
to the mercy of the world. A few old pic- 
tures, a few straggling bits of furniture, 
and a diamond ring, which was a gift in 
her happy girlhood, and the’only article of 
jewelry which she had been able to keep, 
was all she had to leave her children. 
They had no friends, and not even a shelter 
for their poor little heads. But they were 
brave little folks, full of strength and cour- 
age, and fora long time Tom had nearly 
supported the family. He worked as er- 
rand boy in a store all day, and carried 
papers for a newsdealer at night. After 
their mother died a good woman took pity 
on them, and let them have a reom in her 
house for about half the usual rent, She 
‘was poor herself, and was often put to sore 
straits in order to exercise this charity; 
but if it did make her purse light, it made 
her heart light also. It was a cosy little 
room. The windows were cheery and 
pleasant, looking out on the great avenue 
which led to the city; and such a brave, 
deft-handed little housekeeper as Dilly is 
seldom to be found! She kept her little 
abode as neat as wax, and made the most 
tempting bread imaginable, if she was only 
eleven years old. To be sure, her poor lit- 
tle toes were often out of her boots, and 
sometimes the cupboard was very bare, 
and sometimes the coal would give out 
when the weather was as cold as Green- 
land, and there would be no money in the 
house with which to buy any more. But 
for all that, they were very happy and con- 
tented. There were better times coming 
by-and-by. Dilly was sure of it, and Tom’s 
air-castles were as high as ever were build- 
ed, and as grand, too. 
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That night Tom was late. The tea was 
steeping too much, and the biscuits were 
getting quite cold, though Dilly watched 
them anxiously every moment, as if by 
this means she could keep them warm. 
“ Why doesn’t he come?” she kept saying 
to herself. ‘I’m afraid something has 
happened to him.’’ 

The clock on the church over the way 
struck seven, and still he did not make his 
appearance, Dilly’s rosy little face grew 
very long and anxious. Even Jemima 
opened her great lazy-looking yellow eyes 
and looked toward the door with a sort of 
disappointed air, as if she might be think- 
ing, ‘‘ My wonderful toilet was for nothing, 
after all.”” But at last, when the teaket- 
tle’s voice had all died away, the fire was 
growing dim, and the room had lost half 
its cheer, Dilly was sure that she heard his 
step, and sprang to the door to meet him. 

“Dear me, Tom! you're so late,’’ she 
began; but at sight of his face she stopped 
in dismay, he was so anxious and sorry- 
looking. 

* What is the matter, dear Tom? Do 
tell me what has happened,”’ she said. 

“Matter enough,” said Tom, moodily. 
“T’ve lost my place. Turner has sold out 
to another man, and the other man has a 
boy engaged already, and doesn’t want me. 
He’s coming right in Monday, too. I say 
it’s mean to turn a fellow away like this, 
without any warning at all. Goodness 
knows where we shall get anything to eat 
now!” 

Dilly clasped her two brown hands de- 
spairingly, but she tried to speak cheer- 
fully. 

“Nevermind, Tom, We shall get along 


some way. You'll get something else to 
do by-and-by. Perhaps I might get some- 
thing to do too. I have been thinking of 
it this long time. I ought not tolet youdo 
so much, and do nothing but keep house 


myself. Mary Brown isn’t but a year older 
than I am, and she has a dollar and a half 
a week for taking care of Mrs. Harris’s lit- 
tle boy. She doesn’t do much but draw 
him out in his carriage, either.’’ 

Tom looked down with a sort of tender 
scorn at his little sister, who was remark- 
ably small for her age; in fact she was not 
much larger than Mrs. Harris’s baby, and 
always reminded him of some funny little 
housewife fairy when she handled pots and 
kettles with such a practised hand. 
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** What could such a mite as you do any 
more than you do now ?”’ saidhe. ‘“‘Then, 
situations of any kind aren’t so easy to get. 
Turner praised me up, and said he was 


sorry for me, and all that; but what good 
did it do me?” 


There were tears in Dilly’s eyes, and he 
checked himself suddenly. 

**Don’t ery, sis. As you say, we shall 
get along some way. Mrs. Morse will wait 
a little while for her rent, and the money I 


get for carrying papers will keep us from 


starving. I say, let’s have supper, and 
don’t think any more about it.’’ 

**It’s all cold,” said Dilly, with a half 
sob, surveying the dainty little table dis- 
consolately. 

“Never mind,” said Tom. “I’m hungry 
enough to eat anything. Got anything to 
eat in the house for to-morrow? I have 
only enough money left to buy some coal. 
We can’t go without coal in this weather, 
you know. If we’d only known what was 
going to happen, we might have beena 
little more careful.”’ 

“No,” said Dilly, ‘‘ there isn’t a bit of 
flour, and only this little bit of bread. 
There’s some tea and a little sugar.”’ 

Tom looked glum in spite of himself. 

Just then there was a great confusion in 
the street, and both Tom and Dilly ran to 
the door to see what was the matter. A 
carriage had broken down. The driver was 


trying to repair the damages it had sus- 
tained, assisted by a crowd of men and 
boys; and a lady who had been its only 
oceupant, was standing on the sidewalk. 
It was a cold, freezing night, and when she 
saw the children standing in the door of 


the bright room, she came toward them, 


and asked permission to come in and sit by 
their fire till the carriage should be ready. 

Tom made his politest bow, and Dilly 
offered her the rocking-chair with the air 
of alittle queen. She was an elegantly- 


dressed lady, with a sweet low voice and 


gentle manners. Dilly felt attracted to- 
ward her at once, and she seeméd attracted 
toward Dilly, for she hardly took her eyes 
off of her from the moment she entered 
the room. Tom thought she was surprised 
to see such a highbred-looking little thing 
with such surroundings. 

“You remind me of some one, my dear,” 
she said, at last, “‘ but who it is I cannot 
tell, I think it must be some child that I 
used to know when I was a child.” 
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Dilly wondered if it would be polite to 
eat supper in the presence of their guest, 
She was dreadfully hungry, and Tom was 
always hungry. She was sure he was very 
impatient, and everything would be quite 
spoiled, it had waited so long now. Why 


should she not ask the lady to share it 


with them? it looked so inhospitable not 
todoso. The table looked as nice as nice 
could be, and there was a dish of glistening 
eurrant jelly which Mrs. Morse had given 
her, beside the tempting warm biscuit. 
And the best teapot was in use, too, be- 
cause it was Saturday night. Dilly was 
glad that it happened so. To be sure, that 
was all the food they had for to-morrow, 
but it would not do to be impolite toa 
stranger. She accordingly procured another 
plate, and, with a little blush, invited her 
to take a seat at the table. 

The lady hesitated, with a look of surprise. 

‘**Isn’t your mamma at home, my dear?”’ 
she asked. 

‘Mamma is dead,’’ said Dilly, sadly. 

papa, isn’t he here ?’’ 

“Our parents are both dead, and Dilly 
and I keep house together,’’ explained 
Tom, with dignity. 

‘*Impossible!”’ the lady exclaimed, look- 
ing at that mite of a Dilly with amazement. 
Then turning around, she surveyed for the 
first time the dainty little table, with its 
odd mingling of plebeian delf and aristo- 
cratic china. 

Suddenly her eyes fell on that pride of 
Dilly’s soul—the old teapot, with the dig- 
nified hump in its porcelain nose, for all 
the world like the haughty Roman nose 


of Dilly’s grandmother in the picture. 
Dilly had thought of it manyatime. With 


a strange want of ceremony, according to 


the idea of both her host and hostess, she 
rushed to the table, and seizing that tea- 
pot, held it in hands that really trembled. 
“That was my great-great-grandmoth- 
er’s, and she lived in England,”’ said Dilly. 
The lady dropped it with such a jar that 


the lid was cracked, 


A Teapot. 
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“Now I know of whom your face re- 
minded me, My dear, deaf children, how 
can I be thankful enough that I have found 
you? Do you know that your mother was 
my dearest sister, and I came across the 
water on purpose to find you?” And she 
hugged the amazed children till they were 


breathless. 

Tom felt his dignity rather insulted at 
being kissed so furiously by a lady when he 
was so large—almost grown up—if: she did 
declare that she was his mother’s sister. 

‘ But Dilly, poor little Dilly, who had 
missed her mother’s loving care so much, 


and had pined so for something more than 
the careless boyish affection of Tom, was 
entirely overcome with joy, and surren- 
dered herself unquestioningly to that lov- 
ing embrace. 

Then the children were made to tell all 
they could remember of their mother, and 
all their own story. And their aunt, for 
she was indeed their aunt, told them that 
their grandfather was dead, and that before 
he died he had repented of his hardness 
towards their mother, and had left his es- 
tate to Tom, having no son of hisown; and 
that she was going to take them with her 
to her mother’s old home, and Tom was to 
assume the dignity of lord of the manor 
when he came of age. 

So they drank tea together out of ‘the ole 
teapot, and it was a joyful tea-drinking, |! 
assure you; though Tom confided to Dilly 
afterward that, though he liked his aunt well 


enough, and thought she wasa brick tocome 
after them, he’d a great deal rather stay in 
America and be an architect, than go to 
that heathenish old England and take 
charge of a stupid old country-place. 

Dilly thought otherwise ; for though she 


had been brave and cheerful, she had led 


a lonely life for a child. And that Satur- 
day night, though it promised to be asad 
one, she always counted the brightest in 
her life, and cherished the old teapot ten- 
derly as long as she lived. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHALL WAIT, EVERIL.”’ 


Ir is the twenty-fifth of May. Only two 
days wanting to the one on which Miss 
West-Norman comes of age ; and two people 
at least—namely, herself and Captain 
Staunton—are ruminating on the fact. It 
is a warm sultry afternoon, and they are 
seated, side by side, on a green knoll that 
overlooks the park, and under the young 
tender shade of some newly-clothed beech 
trees that screen it from the observation of 
the house. Both are silent. Heis doing 
little else than pluck the blades of grass 
that grow within his reach and scatter them 
again, whistling in a low tone as he does 
so, and raising his large dark eyes every 
now and then to seek the face of his com- 
panion; whilst she is evidently dreaming— 
of the future, may-be, or the past—and 
though apparently unmindfut of her lover’s 
pleading glances, with the contented rest- 
ful expression on her countenance, which 
is so often to be seen upon that of a woman 
who sits silent but happy in the presence 
of the man whom she loves best. It is true 
that Maurice Staunton has never actually 
spoken to her of marriage; but he has told 
her, by looks, and words, and actions, that 
he loves her; he has even drawn from her 
the confession that she loves him in return; 
and Everil has not the slightest doubt but 
that it is asettled thing between them, and 
when the proper time comes to speak, he 
will formally propose for her hand. Were 
it not for this formidable decision respect- 
ing the ear] that she is called upon to make, 
she sees no reason why anything further 
should ever be said upon the subject which 
lies nearest to their hearts—except, indeed, 
to fix the wedding-day. For the lovers of 
the present century are notin their man- 
ners a bit like the priggish, prudish fore- 
fathers we have laid quietly to rest in the 
family vault. Kneeling is absurd; letters 
are compromising; and very few of them 
would get through a formal proposal with- 
out laighing. A few long looks serve to 
pave the way for their intentions; a few 
warm whispers break ‘the ice; aud then 


some day, when the looks and the whispers 
have been somewhat longer and warmer 
than usual, by pure accident the lips come 
together, and the hurried question, ‘‘ Do 
you like me well enough to marry me?” 
settles the business, as thoroughly as ever 
their grandfathers did after scraping, and 
bowing, and blushing through a couple of 
agonizing hours. 

I wonder how many women married with- 
in the last half century have been formally 
proposed to. The elegance of language 
and of diction for which the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of the eighteenth century were 
famous has been entirely relegated to the 
servants’ hall, where it makes its appear- 
ance between the covers of the “‘ The Com- 
plete Letter-writer,” and serves to convey 
the tender aspirations of Jeames to the 
longing ears of Mary. But Lady Blanche 
and Lord Ronald, up in the drawing-room, 
do not take half that trouble. He squeezes 
her hand one day, rather more fervently 
than etiquette demands; and when she 
pouts and says he has no “ right to do it,’’ 
he tells her to give him the right. “You 
seem to have taken it already,” replies her 
ladyship, with a smile that tries hard to be 
afrown. Whereupon his lordship claims 
several other rights of a more impressive 
nature, and has put the engagement ring on 
her finger before Jeames has transcribed 
half of the love-letter which he is writing 
so carefully at spare moments in his pantry. 

So Everil West-Norman believes that, as 
far as she and Maurice Staunton are con- 
cerned, all has been said that need be said 
between them—only sometimes she hopes 
he will speak more plainly to her before 
the twenty-seventh. She is not situated 
like other girls—she cannot indefinitely pro- 
long the blissful present; besides, when 
she publicly announces her determination 
not to marry Lord Valence, she may be 
subjected by her anxious guardians to a 
closer questioning than will be agreeable. 
And added to this, though Agatha has as- 
sured her that Maurice is fully informed of 
all the conditions of her father’s will, Everil 
does not entirely trust Agatha, and foresees 
the awkwardness of the situation, should 
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Captain Staunton speak to her guardian be- 
fore he is entirely cognizant of the respon- 
sibility he will take upon himself in marry- 
ing her. It is this of which she is dream- 
ing, as she sits quiet and absorbed, gazing 
with her beautiful eyes across the spacious 
park. She wishes Maurice would speak 
more definitely, though she almost feels 
disloyal to her lover’s faith in wishing so; 
but she cannot be the first to moot the sub- 
ject; it would look so much like asking him 
if he really meant to marry her. She has 
thought several times lately that he wished 
to put the question point-blank; she feels 
that, at any rate, it cannot be much longer 
delayed—perhaps it is coming even to-day; 
and as she thinks so, she trembles at the 
near approach of what she wishes. The 
silence between them has been long unbrok- 
en. AsEveril muses, she feels that Staun- 
ton’s eyes are on her face, and the conscious 
blood rises beneath his gaze. He seems to 
answer her very thoughts: 

“Miss West-Norman!—Everil!—may I 
speak to you?” 

She has been expecting it so long and 
patiently; yet now that it comes, it falls 
upon her like a shock. 

She starts and colors, and is all agitation. 

“Of what? Idonot know! We have 
been out here so long, Captain Staunton, I 
really think we ought to go in.” 

** No! no !—not yet!’ he urges, as he gains 
possession of her hand. ‘“‘ You have been 
so good to me, Everil!—you have let me 
read so plainly the secret of your heart, 
that it emboldens me to ask for it!’ 

stop! pray stop!’ she cries, a sudden 
unaccountable terror taking hold of her lest 
he should speak too soon. ‘‘ Captain 
Staunton, I have so much to tell you!’ 

** And I have so much to tell you, also, 
my dearest!’ he says passionately, as he 
seizes hold of her dress and tries to detain 
her. But she breaks from him quickly, 
and stands at a little distance, heated and 
trembling. At that moment her name is 
heard ringing out from the house. 

“Hark!—they are calling me! I am 
wanted !—I must go!’ she says, in her anx- 
iety to run away anywhere for a few min- 
utes and hide the agitation that is master- 
ing her. 

**O, very weil; pray go!’ he answers, in 
a quick tone of offence. “ Their business, 
whatever it may be, is doubtless more im- 
portant than mine.” 


on Lord Valence’s desk. As she does so, 


At that she stands still, and regards him 
sorrowfully. 

“Tt is not that, Maurice—you must know 
it; but—but—I have a great deal to say to 
you, and it were better we were undis-. 
turbed. Let me have a few minutes to see 
what they want of me—and—and—to col- 
lect myself—and I will return to you here.” 

By this time he has risen, and stands be- 
side her. 

“* My love!’ he utters fondly, as he looks 
into her blushing face, “ and how long am 
I to wait for you?—the moments will seem 
hours till you come back, Everil.” 

“IT know what you would tell me,” she 
whispers; “‘and I want to gather strength 
to bear it, Maurice.”’ 

His answer isa kiss. He has thrown his 
arm about her, and he draws her face close 
to his, and kisses her upon the lips. She 
does not stir or speak. She believes the 
marriage of their lips is but the forerunner 
of a higher, holier union, and she resigns 
herself to the happiness of feeling she is 
his. But when he releases her she is as 
pale as death, and the step with which she 
leaves him falters. She cannot find who 
called her from the portico. She thinks it 
must have been Agatha; but all the lower 
part of the house is empty, and there is no 
appearance of the widow to be seen. 

Miss West-Norman toils mechanically up 
the stairs. Now thatshe has left her lover, 
she wishes with all a woman’s perversity of 
judgment that she had not done so. What 
a simpleton he must think her, to run away 
at the 1n0st important crisis of her life! 
Still she is thankful for these few moments 
of quietude in which to assume the dignity 
befitting the occasion. She penetrates Mrs. 
West’s own apartment, but it is vacant; and 
then she looks into that. occupied by Lord 
Valence, which is next to it, and of which 
the door stands open. That also is empty 
—there is no necessity for her to enter, in 
order to assure herself of the fact; but his 
writing-table stands near the open window, 
and the loose papers with which it is cov- 
ered, are fluttering about. Instinetively, 
with a woman’s love of order, Everil ad- 
vances to replace them, although her 
thoughts are all by that green knoll over- 
looking the park, to which she hesitates to 
return because she so much longs to do so. . 
She gathers up the scattered manuseripts 
rapidly and energetically, and piles them 
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the large scrawling writing on the topmost 
paper catches her eye; the letters are so 
bold she cannot avoid seeing them. As 
she reads their purport, she changes color, 
and her breast heaves. 

** Everil West-Norman will marry you, and 
she will love you; thoughnot yet. But have 
patience! The fruit that is longest in ripen- 
ing is sweetest when it is ripe.” 

The heiress, with eyes glowing more an- 
grily each time they light upon the charac- 
ters, peruses this sentence three or four 
times; she turns the paper over and over, 
as though she would find out with whom it 
had originated; and when she has fully 
mastered its meaning, and the fact that it 
is anonymous, her fury is without bounds. 

** Welll—” with set teeth and hurried 
breathing, ‘‘ I call this a very delicate, gen- 
tlemanly thing for Valence to do—to dis- 
cuss the probabilities of my marriage with 
him (on which he would not even allow me 
to speak the other morning) with some of 
his vulgar farmer friends up in Ireland. 
Look at this handwriting. Who but an 
illiterate clod could ever form such scraw]l- 
ing ungainly letters? But if it were a 
duke it would be the same thing. 

“* Bveril West-Norman will marry you, 
end she will love you, though not yet.’ I 
never heard such a piece of impertinence 
in all my life! Who is this fellow who 
dares to anticipate my decision, and to com- 
municate his ideas to Valence? Whatre- 
spect can Valence have for me, that he can 
allow my probable actions in so delicate a 
manner to be discussed by astranger? And 
the creature writes as confidently as though 
he were,an indisputable authority on the 
subject. 

West-Norman will marry you,’ 
O, will she, my unknown friend? She 
would just as soon marry you, who have 
evidently not attained the first elements of 
knowledge. 

“* And she will love you, though not yet.’ 
Never! If I bad ever entertained the least 


idea (which I never have) that it might ever’ 


be in the remotest manner possible (which 
it mever could be) I should arrive at the 
faintest imitation of love for my cousin, 
this unparalleled piece of impertinence on 
his part would have convinced me to the 
contrary. I knew he was a hypochondriac, 
and had softening of the brain, or some- 
thing very much like it, and was a most 
dull and uninteresting companion ; but I 
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did think—yes, I did think—that my own 
father’s own brother’s son was a gentleman. 
But to care so little for my feelings, my 
dignity, the false position in which I am 
placed—to care, in fact, so little for myself 
as to let his bumpkin friends write of me 
in this familiar style to him, it is abomina- 
ble—not to be endured by any woman. 

** Marry him! I never meant to marry 
him, Nothing on earth should have in- 
duced me to do it, as I have said from the 
very beginning; but after this I’d see him 
at the bottom of the seafirst. Let him take 
my money!’—at this remembrance great 
hot tears, like heatdrops after thunder, 
commence to gather in her beautiful angry 
eyes—‘‘it’s all he wants, the avaricious 
mercenary creature !—and squander it upon 
his loutish companions, who don’t even 
know how to write; but myself—I would 
die sooner. O!I will go back and tell itall 
to Maurice. He will feel for me; he will 
sympathize with me. These insults are not 
things that we can bear alone!’ 

She turns to leave the room as she speaks, 
first crumpling up the offending paper in 
her hands, 

‘*T will tear it all in little pieces. I will 
not have my name lying about for any one 
to read andcommenton. No! will keep 
it, and when Lam far beyond his reach, I 
will send it back to Valence, and tell him 
to inform his friend how I despise them 
both for their want of judgment and in- 
delicacy.”’ 

So saying, she thrusts the paper into he 
bosom, and runs back to join her lover. 
She has no fear lest he should think her too 
ready to admit his advances now. Her 
pride has been wounded by the discovery 
she has made, and she flies to Staunton as 
to a friend in whom she may confide, and 
from whom she is sure to derive comfort 
and sympathy. She reaches the grassy 
knoll breathless and heated. 

‘** How cruel to keep me waiting so long!’’ 
he exclaims, as he rises to meet her. “ Do 
you think I am made of iron, Everil, to be 
able to endure such suspense? I was very 
nearly following you to the house.”’ 

“Tam so glad you didn’t, for I want to 
have a long talk with you; and here we 
shall be undisturbed. Maurice, are you 
really my friend ?”’ 

‘Can you doubt it?’ he says tenderly, 
as he draws her down beside him and et- 
circles her figure with his arm. 
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“T so much wanta friend,” she answers, 
as she reclines against him with half-closed 
eyes. ‘‘ Everybody professes to be so; but 
I look all around me, and am not sure who 
is true. Guardy says he loves me, but he 
is always urging me to act against my own 
conscience and inclinations. Miss Strong 
sides with him, and Alice stands neutral, 
and will give me no advice whatever. I 
think of all here Agatha is my best friend, 
for she knows my wishes, and tells me to 
follow them. Yet Agatha does not under- 
stand me fully. She doubts my strength 
of purpose aud knowledge of myself.’’ 

I doubt neither, Everil,’’ whispers Cap- 
tain Staunton. 

“T believe it, Maurice; and therefore it 


is that I want to speak openly to you. O,, 


Ihave been so insulted! Ihave been in 
such arage. I could scarcely have credited 
it.of him.” 

“ Who has dared to insult you ?’ demands 
her companion, loudly, rousing up, as all 
Englishmen do, at such a supposition. 

“ Hush! it is nothing of which you can 
take notice. I shall have my revenge of 
him another way. You have heard the 
conditions of my father’s will, Maurice ?”’ 

“I believe Lhave. Mrs, West was good 
enough to have some conversation with me 
one day respectingit. You must not think 
I was inquisitive or impertinent, dearest; 
but your cousin had guessed my presump- 
tion in loving you, and thought, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, I had better be made ac- 
quainted with the plain facts of the case, 
else I had never dared, ix those days, even 
to hope that you might return my affection.” 

“And she told you everything, and yet 
you love me! O Maurice, 1am so thank- 
fal! I could not have borne that you 
should seek me for anything beside myself.’’ 

“ Hsweould you dream I would, Everil ?” 
—with some show of indignation. 

“* Agatha told me it was so,’’ the girl. goes 
on dreamily; ‘‘ but I could scarcely believe 
it. I suppose it was too good to appear true. 
But come, now, what did she tell you ?”” 

“She assured me there was no actual en- 
gagement between Lord Valence and you.’’ 

“She is right. Of course there is no en- 
gagement. My decision is -not even to be 
asked till the day after to-morrow.” 

_“ And what will it be then, Everil ?”’ 

“ You know!’”’—with a sweet shy blush. 
“But goon, What more?’ 

“ She said that, in the event of your not 
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marrying your cousin, a portion of. your 
money would lapse to his estate.’’ 

“A portion ?’—raising herself to look 
him in the face as she speaks. ** O no, not 
a portion, All?’ 

At this arnouncement Captain Staunton 
louks staggered. 

“ Au? Your whole fortune!’ 

‘Every halfpenny. Did not Agatha tell 
you sv? She knows itas wellasIdo, By 
my father’s will, in the event of my refus- 
ing to marry my cousin, the whole. of my 
thirty thousand a year (with the exception, 
of a few hundreds barely sufficient to sup- 
port myself) goes to his estate. Thisis the 
reason they are all so anxious to pommade, 
me to marry him,’’ 

“ But Lord Valence would never po itn 
such a sacrifice on your part. It would,be 
the most unparalleled act of knavery I ever, 
heard of in my, life.’”’ 

“He has no alternative—or, rather, he, 
has no option of choice. If he does not 
take it, the property is to be vested in the 
funds of some state charities, My father 
instituted this clause, of course, in erder to 
force.my cousin to accept his conditions,” 

* Robbing his own child, in fact, to bene- 
fitanother! Inever heard of such an in- 
iquitous proceeding in the whole course of; 
my existence,’’ says Captain Staunton, hot-, 
ly,,as he rises to pace up and down hoa, 
before her. 

“He thought I should certainly elect to, 
marry,my cousin,’ interposes Everil, ine 
depressed voice. 

de bins what becomes 
of your fortune then ?”’ 

“lt remains; as it is.now, in my oun: 
hands, until my death.” . 

“ With the power to will it away ?”’ 

Under certain conditions—or, at least, 
part of it, But why talk of that now? Ib 
will never come to pass, although, I sup-. 
pose, my poor father thought he would, 
secure my happiness by the arrangement.” 

‘* By giving you the alternatives of beg- 
gary or slavery! To be sent forth on the 
world poor and unprotected, or to be tied 
for life to a sickly misanthrope like Lord 
Valence! Why, the man looks as if a 
feather would knock him down.” 

“That is not: his fault,” she interposes, 
quick, like most of her sex, to take the part: 
of the weaker side. ‘‘ Health is not of our 
own seeking; and I suppose my father 

hoped he would be strong, Valence had a 
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long conversation With me on this subject 
the other morning. He told me—but I for- 
get; it was in confidence.” 

And under the circumstances, there is, 
of course, every reason for you to respect 
his lordship’s secret,”’ says Staunton, sar- 
castically. 

“O, please don’t speak like that to me! 
Tam 80 low-spirited already. Only—” 

* Perhaps I can guess the subject of the 
earl’s disclosure, if it respected his health. 
His sister-in-law has already informed me 
that he is not likely to live long.” 

**Has she? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes; it is true—or, at 
least, he said so—that he has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him ina 
few months at farthest. Itis very sad. I 
hardly liked to look at him whilst he was 
speaking; but he was quite in earnest. He 
would not let me allude to the decision I 
am called upon to make, else I would have 
told him at once that it cannot be, and that 
Iehall never marry him.’’ 

“ But why not?” demands Staunton, as 
he stops before her. 

Why not?” The girl’s heart seems al- 
most to stop beating as she repeats his ques- 
tion, and gazes up into his handsome frown- 
ing face with wild puzzied eyes. “ Why 
not?” 

repeat it—why not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be sim- 
ple madness to give up your fortune.” 

‘And you would advise me to marry 
Valence |—you, who—’”’ 

But here indignation and bitter disap- 
pointinent check her utterance. Maurice 
Staunton sits down again beside her, and 
takes her hand. 

“IT know what you would say, Everil— 
you, who love me. Yes! it is hard, God 
kaiows, for me, who love you, to give you 
suph advice; but itis because I love you 
that I give it.’’ 

“Ido not understand—” 

“Everil, [am no fortune-hunter” (and 
perhaps at the moment Captain Staunton, 
like many other worthy mortals, believes 
what he is saying), ‘* but 1 would not wrong 
you by asking you to ‘share the miserable 
pittance on which I can barely keep myself. 
Do you think I would submit to see you 
dragged down from the state of luxury in 
which you have been reared to the discom- 
forts of such a home as J could offer you? 
Would it be love todoso, Everil? Is there 


not something higher and more unselfish 
in our natures than the indulgence of « 
passion we can never hope to reward; the, 
acceptance of a sacrifice we can never. 
répay 

“But I should be happy anywhere with 
you,” she whispers, 

“ My darling! bless you for those sweet 
words; only I should be less than a man to 
take alivantage of them. Nou, Everil, hard 
as it is to say it, your duty is plainly to fol- 
low your father’s wishes.” 

“And you would have me marry Valence! 
—marry another!” she exclaims, with a 


sharp cry of pain, as she disengages herself 
from his clasp, and Jeans her head against 
the trunk of a tree. Captain Staunton 
turns round and buries his face in the 


'“QO! don’t torture me by speaking of it. 
Yet, yes, that is what I mean—you must 
not be sacrificed for so unworthy a creature 
as myself.”’ 

“You would have me marry another!" 
she repeats, with almost mechanical as- 
tonishment. He starts up, and addresses 
ber rapidly. 

‘** Everil, the plain truth is this; we had 
better be brave, and face itatonce, I can- 
not—I will not bring you down to penury. 
Why not retain your fortune, and—the 
hope that we may yet—may yet (you under- 
stand me, don’t you?) come together? 
Marry your cousin—it will not be for long.: 
lam assured on tBe best authority—he has 
assured you himself—that he cannot live. 
A few months of endurance, perhaps a few 
months of patience, and you will be age 
your own mistress. And meanwhile I— 

* You will marry some one she 
says, stonily. 

Never !—I call Heaven never. 
No other woman shall replace you. ‘But I 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn—honored and respected, 
surrounded by every luxury—perhaps even 
contented.” 

* And you?” 

“I shall wait, Everil,” he answers, mean- 
ingly. 

A dark flush, he can hardly trace from 
what feeling, passes over her face. , 

“ Forgive me, dearest. I should not 
have said that, perhaps; but you Know 
what I feel. 1 cannot marry you; but 
whilst you live and I live, I shall never let 
go the hope of doing so. Why should we 
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disguise the truth from oneanother? You 
aust marry the earl—’' 

“T will not marry him P’ she says, deter- 

ainately. 
- “Yes, yes, you will,’’ he answers, sooth- 
dangly. ‘ You will come to think better of 
"this—you will recognize, as I do, that it is 
‘the only chance for our ultimate happiness. 
Lam your friend, Everil—your true friend 
and lover. Let me counsel you”’—laying 
bis hand upon her arm; but she shakes it 
off as though it bad stung her. 

“Do not touch me! You have said all 
you have to say, and I have listened, 
patiently. Now you must let me go. I 
dou’t want your advice, nor your comfort. 
I only want to—to—get away somewhere, 
and forget, if I can, that all this has ever 
been.” 

And so saying, she turns from him, and, 
‘with a face pale as ashes, walks rapidly 
‘back to the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“FOR MY SAKE.”’ 


CAPTAIN Maurice SraunrTon, left td 
himself on the grassy knoll, hardly knows 
what to make of the interview that has 
passed. He loves the girl, after a fashion, 
but he loves himself the better of the two; 
and the intelligence he has just received is 
a great shock to him. 

Everil West-Norman, encircled by a magic 
halo of rank and riches, is a divinity before 
whose shrine he would sacrifice everything, 
even to his own soul; but Everil West- 
Norman, clad in no panoply bat that of 
her own love and beauty, and looking to 
him for protection and support, is quite 
another thing. He may love her under 
any aspect—so he tells himself; but he 
cannot afford to worship her unless he is 
paid for it. Born of a good family, anda 
wealthy family, so far as its elder branches 
are concerned, Maurice Staunton has been 
reared in as luxurious and far more selfish 
a school than our heroine; and the result 
of this training has been to make him thor- 
oughly discontented with his present lot, 
and disposed to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his fellow- 
creatures because he was not born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth. He is a young- 

er son, dependent on his own resources, 
and every one who is better off than him- 
self appears to him in the light of an ene- 
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my. He knows that he lias a handsome 
face and figure, and to enable him to barter 
these valuable commodities by exchange 
for an heiress has been the constant aim of 
his sister, Lady Russell, with whom he ifs 
prime favorite. It was to this end she in- 
vited him to Greenock Park, and, with the 
aid of her dear friend Agatha, threw him 
in Miss West-Norman’s way; and to find 
that he has not only wasted his time and 
energy, but had hi¢ own wings slightly 
scorched in the enterprise, is a mortifying 
discovery to the young officer. The first 
means by Which, on being left alone, he 
tries to console himself is by swearing 
heartily at Agatha West. 

“If that confounded little meddler had 
not interfered in the business, I should 
have heard the true state of the case long 
ago. But trust a woman for making a hash 
of itifshecan. And what has Maria been 
about to mislead me as she has done? A 
curse on both of them! Here have I made 
that poor dear girl and myself miserable 
for nothing. The whole of her fortune! I 
am sure Mrs. West told me that a portion 
only went to Valence. But Everil is not 
likely to be mistaken. Thirty thousand 
pounds!—lucky dog!—and coupled with 
such a woman, too. I wish l were he?’ 

Then he rises, and still ruminating, with 

his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house, 
* “ But a great chance lies before me yet. 
I shall do as I told Everil. JZ shall wait. 
Married to Lord Valence under certain con- 
ditions (‘certain conditions,’ of course, 
means lack of issue), her fortune remains 
in her own hands. Patience—and [ shall 
hold the cards. There will be no‘issue— 
not likely to; but in a few months a wid- 
owed wealthy countess—from whose heart 
I will take good care my image has not 
faded. Dear sweet Everil!—she loves me 
—I can read it in every tone of her voice— 
and she is not a woman to forget. The 
first throw has proved against me; but it is 
the staying horse that wins. - At any risks, 
she must marry her cousin.” 

“Why, Captain Staunton, what are you 
dreaming of ?” 

Absorbed in his reflections, he has run 
nearly into the arms of the little widow. 
His countenance becumes still more over- 
cast. He is not at all in the mood to re- 
ceive her advances with equanimity. 


“I beg your pardon,” he says, coldly. 
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long conversation With me on this subject 
the other morning. He told me—but I for- 
get; it was in confidence.” 

'* And under the circumstances, there is, 
of course, every reason for you to respect 
his lordship’s secret,” says Staunton, sar- 
castically. 

* O, please don’t speak like that to me! 
Tam 80 low-spirited already. Only—” 

* Perhaps I can guess the subject of the 
earl’s disclosure, if it respected his health. 
His sister-in-law has already informed me 
that he is not likely to live long.” 

**Hasshe? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes; it is true—or, at 
least, he said so—that he has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him ina 
fow months at farthest. Itis very sad. I 
hardly liked to look at him whilst he was 
speaking; but he was quite in earnest. He 
would not let me allude to the decision I 
am called upon to make, else I would have 
told him at once that it cannot be, and that 
never marry him.’’ 

* But why not?” demands Staunton, as 
he stops before her. 

“ Why not?” The girl's heart seems al- 
most to stop beating as she repeats his ques- 
tion, and gazes up into his handsome frown- 
ing face with wild puzzled eyes. “ Why 
not?!” 

repeat it—why. not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be sim- 
ple maduess to give up your fortune.” 

“And you would advise me to marry 
Valence !—you, who—”’ 

But here indignation and bitter disap- 
pointment check her utterance. Maurice 
Staunton sits down again beside her, and 
takes her hand. 

“I know what you would say, Everil— 
you, who love me. Yes! it is hard, God 
kmows, for me, who love you, to give you 
advice; but itis because I love you 
that I give it.” 

“Ido not understand—” 

“Everil, [am no fortune-hunter” (and 
perhaps at the moment Captain Staunton, 
like many other worthy mortals, believes 
what he is saying), ** but 1 would not wrong 
you by asking you to ‘share the miserable 
pittance on which I can barely keep myself. 
Do you think I would submit to see you 
dragged down from the state of luxury in 
which you have been reared to the discom- 
forts of such a home as I could offer you? 
Would it be love todoso, Everil? Is there 


not something higher and more unselfish 
in our natures than the indulgence of a 
passion we can never hope to reward; tha, 
acceptances of a sacrifice we can fever 
répay 

“But I should be happy anywhere with 
you,” she whispers, 

“ My darling! bless you for those sweet 
words; only I should be less than a man to 
take advantage of them. No, Everil, hard 
as it is to say it, your duty is plainly to fol- 
low your father’s wishes.” 

“And you would have me marry Valence! 
—marry another!” she exclaims, with a 
sharp cry of pain, as she disengages herself 
from his clasp, and Jeans her head against 
the trunk of a tree. Captain Staunton 
turns round and buries his face in the 


grass. 

“O! don’t torture me by speaking of it. 
Yet, yes, that is what I mean—you must 
not be sacrificed for so unworthy a creature 
as myself.” 

“You would have me marry another!’ 
she repeats, with almost mechanical as- 
tonishment. He starts up, and addresses 
ber rapidly. 

** Everil, the plain truth is this; we had: 
better be brave, and face itatonce, I can- 
not—I will not bring you down to peuury. 
Why not retain your fortune, and—the 
hope that we may yet—may yet (you under- 
stand me, don’t you?) come together? 
Marry your cousin—it will not be for long.’ 
lam assured on the best authority—he has 
assured you himself—that he cannot live. 
A few months of endurance, perhaps a few 
months of patience, and you will be again 
your own mistress. And meanwhile I—’’ 

You will marry some one elsé,”’ she 
says, stonily. 

Never |—I call Heaven never. 
No other woman shall replace you. ‘But I 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn—honored and respected, 
surrounded by every luxury—perhaps even 
contented.” 

And you?” 

* J shali wait, Everil,” he answers, mean- 
ingly. ; 

A dark flush, he can hardly trace from 
what feeling, passes over her face. : 

“ Forgive me, dearest. I should not 
have said that, perhaps; but you Know 
what I feel. I cannot marry you; but 
whilst you live and I'live, I shall never let 
go the hope of doing so. Why should we 
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aust marry the earl—’' 

“IT will not marry him P’ she says, deter- 
aminately. 

* Yes, yes, you will,’’ he answers, sooth- 
dangly. ‘‘ You will come to think better of 
*this—you will recognize, as I do, that it is 
‘the only chance for our ultimate happiness. 
Lam your friend, Everil—your true friend 
and lover. Let me counsel you”—laying 
bis hand upon her arm; but she shakes it 
off as though it had stung her. 

“Do not touch me! You have said all 
you have to say, and I have listened, 
patiently. Now you must let me go. I 
dou’t want your advice, nor your comfort. 
I only want to—to—get away somewhere, 
and forget, if I can, that all this has ever 
been.”’ 

And so saying, she turns from him, and, 
‘with a face pale as ashes, walks rapidly 
‘back to the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘FOR MY SAKE.” 
CapTaiIn Maurice Staunton, left td 


himself on the grassy knoll, hardly knows 


what to make of the interview that has 
passed. He loves the girl, after a fashion, 
but he loves himself the better of the two; 
and the intelligence he has just received is 
a@ great shock to him. 

Everil West-Norman, encircled by a magic 
halo of rank and riches, is a divinity before 
whose shrine he would sacrifice everything, 
even to his own soul; but Everil West- 
Norman, clad in no panoply but that of 
her own love and beauty, and looking to 
him for protection and support, is quite 
another thing. He may love her under 
any aspect—so he tells himself; but he 
cannot afford to worship her unless he is 
paid for it. Born of a good family, and a 
wealthy family, so far as its elder branches 
are concerned, Maurice Staunton has been 
reared in as luxurious and far more selfish 
a school than our heroine; and the result 
of this training has been to make him thor- 
oughly discontented with his present lot, 
and disposed to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his fellow- 
creatures because he was not born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth. He is a young- 
er son, dependent on his own resources, 
and every one who is better off than him- 
self appears to him in the light of an ene- 
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my. He knows that he lias a handsome 
face and figure, and to enable him to barter 
these valuable commodities by exchange 
for an heiress has been the coustant aim of 
his sister, Lady Russell, with whom he fs 
prime favorite. It was to this end she in- 
vited him to Greenock Park, and, with the 
aid of her dear friend Agatha, threw him 
in Miss West-Norman’s way; and to find 
that he has not only wasted his time and 
energy, but had hif own wings slightly 
scorched in the enterprise, is a mortifying 
discovery to the young officer. The first 
means by which, on being left alone, he 
tries to console himself is by swearing 
heartily at Agatha West. 

“Tf that confounded little meddler had 
not interfered in the business, I should 
have heard the true state of the case long 
ago. But trust a woman for making a hash 
of itifshecan. And what has Maria beén 
about to mislead me as she has done? A 
curse on both of them! Here have I made 
that poor dear girl and myself miserable 
for nothing. The whole of her fortune! I 
am sure Mrs. West told me that a portion 
only went to Valence. But Everil is not 
likely to be mistaken. Thirty thousand 
pounds!—lucky dog!—and coupled with 
such a woman, too. I wish 1 were he!’ 

Then he rises, and still ruminating, with 

his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house. 
* “ But a great chance lies before me yet. 
I shall do as I told Everil. Z shall wait. 
Married to Lord Valence under certain con- 
ditions (‘certain conditions,’ of course, 
means lack of issue), her fortune remains 
in her own hands. Patience—and I shall 
hold the cards. There will be no‘ issue— 
not likely to; but in a few months a wid- 
owed wealthy countess—from whose heart 
I will take good care my image has not 
faded. Dear sweet Everil!—she loves me 
—I can read it in every tone of her voice— 
and she is not a woman to forget. The 
first throw has proved against me; but it is 
the staying horse that wins. - At any risks, 
she must marry her cousin.” 

“Why, Captain Staunton, what are you 
dreaming of 

Absorbed in his reflections, he has run 
nearly into the arms of the little widow. 
His countenance becumes still more over- 
cast. He is not at all in the mood to re- 
ceive her advances with equanimity. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says, coldly. 
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“Whatatone! Has anything occurred 
to vex you? Where is Everil? I called to 
her about an hour ago to take a drive with 
me to Hereford; but, as there was no re- 
sponse, 1 concluded she was lying perdue 
somewhere in better company than mine. 
Have you not seen her?’ 

** Miss West-Norman quitted me about a 
quarter of an bour ago.” 

“ Where has she gone ?” 

“T do not know.”’ 

“Why did she leave you?” 

**] really caunot inform you.” 

“ You haven’t quarrelled, I hope ?”’ 

“Certainly not! What should we have 
to quarrel about ?” 

“But there’s something strange about 
you, Staunton, that I can’t make out,’ 
says Mrs. West, as she raises her parasol, 
in order that she may scrutinize his fea- 
tures. ‘ Have you and Everil come to an 
understanding yet?” 

“Did we ever misunderstand eack 
other ?”’ 

_ “9, you know pepfectly well what I 
mean. Ilave you spoken to her? Is it all 
right?” 

“Have I proposed, you would say? I 
have not.” 

“But why this delay ”’ — anxiously. 
“Do you mean, after all, to let her slip 
through your fingers ?’’ 

cannot tell you.” 

“ How provoking you are! You talk ia 
this way on purpose to tease me. There 
only remains one day between this and the 
twenty-seventh, and you promised me you 
“would speak before then.”’ 

*] have not yet broken my promise.” 
“ But do not put it off too long. Everil 


is astrange unaccountable kind of crea- 
‘ture, and were she once drawn into any 
sort of a decision respecting dear Valence, 
nothing on earth would make her retract 
her word. She has such absurd old-fan- 
gled notions about honor, and all that sort 


of rubbish.” 

“Why are you so anxious she should 
marry me, Mrs. West ?’’ 

“Only for your sake and her own, 
Staunton,” says the widow, blushing and 
twisting about her parasol. ‘‘She loves 
you so much, you would make the dear 


girl so happy. And then look at poor 
Valence! Can I see her sacrificed, and 
him, too (1 have no hesitation in saying 
‘and him, too’) for a mere chimera—a 


false sense of right? You will speak te» 
her, dear Staunton, will you not ?’—sweet- 
ly—‘ you will not keep her longer in sus— 
pense ?”’ 

**T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! You don’t seem to 
know anything this afternoon, You are 
very incomprehensible tome. And I can- 
not say I think you are treating our dear 
Everil well.” 

“Miss West-Norman appears perfectly 
satisfied with my treatment of her. Re- 
member, Mrs. West, that you are arguing: 
without premises. But I must wish you 
good afternoon. It is nearly five o’clock.’”” 

“And are you not going to stay to 
dinner?” 

‘*Not this evening, thank you. Maria 
has company, and I promised ber to 
return,” 

‘But, Captain Staunton,’’—turning to 
detain him—“ you will be here to-morrow, 
will you not ?”’ 

** Most likely.” 

“And on the twenty-seventh? LEveril 
would be terribly disappointed to miss you 
on her birthday, and especially with the 
trying ordeal she has to undergo, Poor 
darling! she will need your help to assist 
her through it. Fancy her having to make 
her little confession all alone! But with 
you by her side, it will be nothing. I be- 
lieve her guardians meet at eleven. Of 
course you will be here by that time?’ 


“T shall be ready to support Miss West- 
Norman whenever she may require me, 
Mrs. West; you may rest assured of that,’” 
the young man replies, gravely, as he lifts 
his hat, and leaves her. She looks after 
him for some minutes in silence, biting her 


lip meanwhile. 

“‘There’s been a row of some kind be- 
tween those two people,’’ she thinks as she 
does so. “I hope to goodness not a seri- 
ousone. What cau it be? I must find 
out, and patch it up. It would never do 
for then to quarrel just now, Everil is 
capable of anything when in a rage. 
Pshaw! it can be but alovers’ quarrel, and, 
they’ll be all the fonder for it afterwards. 
He looks as miserable as he can be, and L 
dare say she’s crying her eyes out up stairs. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s the best thing tha. 


could have happened, They'll become so 
‘spoony’ over their reconciliation that she 


will have the heart to refuse him nothing. 
As a isee Everil 1 shall find it 
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out, and then I can write to Maurice by 
the evening’s post.’’ 

But Mrs. West does not find it all out as 
easily as she anticipates. Everil. West- 
Norman appears at the dinner-table, a 
shade paler perhaps than usual, but in, ap- 
parently, higher spirits than she has 
evinced since the arrival of her cousin. 

She talks and laughs with Lord Valence 
without a trace of the reserve or coldness 
that has hitherto characterized her inter- 
course with him, although her wit too 
often bears in ita dash of bitter sarcasm; 
whilst he, relieved by the change in her 
manner, and not guessing at the cause that 
has occasioned it, appears in a better light 
than he has ever done before. 

Mrs. West is fairly puzzled; but though 
she makes more than one attempt to solve 
the mystery, her cousin appears ready 


armed to drive her back from every point. 
‘My dear, what is the meaning of all 
this?” she asks, as soon as they are alone. 
“ Have you and Staunton quarrelled ?”’ 
Quarrelled l’’—with a well-feigned look 
of surprise; “‘I and Captain Staunton 


quarrelied! What on earth should we 


have to quarrel about ?”’ 

They are the same words he used to her. 

““O, I don’t know, darling, but lovers are 
apt to be a little fanciful. Why didn’t he 
dine here to-night?” 

“ Lady Russell has company at Green- 


ock, I believe,” 
. “Then you expect him to-morrow, I 
?” 

“I expect nothing. You know he has 
been used to come and go as he chooses. 
Iconclude he will suit his own conven- 
jence. Why are you so anxious on the 
subject ?” 

“QO, lam not anxious at all! Why should 
Ibe? Only I met him as he was going 
away, and I thought he looked rather 
glum.” 

Miss West-Norman laughs. 

“That was because he was going away, 
of course. You wouldn’t have had him 
seem pleased, would ycu? Alice, dear, do 
look out some duets; I feel as if I should 
like to rattle away at the piano all the 
evening.” 

“TI wish you would persuade Lord Va- 


lence to play,” says Miss Mildmay. “He 
gat down at the rectory piano the other 
day, when he theught we were all out, and 
my father, who overheard him from his 
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study, says he plays divinely. I have been 
longing to hear him ever since.” 

**I didn’t know he could play,” replies 
Everil. ‘* Does he, Agatha?” 

“O, beautifully, my dear, when~ he 
chooses. But poor dear Valence is rather 


. crotchety, you know, and it is not often I 


can persuade him to show off before stran- 
gers. Iam almost afraid he would refuse 
your request.”’ 

*T don’t intend to give him the oppor- 
tunity; I would much rather not hear him 
play. I hate to see a man perched upun a 
music-stool, and twiddling away like a 
music master. And when he adds affecta- 
tion to it, it becomes abominable.”’ 

“My dear Everil, I didi’t say he was 
affected. How you do misjudge poor Va- 
lence! Youcan make no allowauce for his 
great delicacy.” 

“T didn’t know he had any,” she re- 
torts, quickly, as she crushes up a certain 
paper that lies hidden in her bosom. . 

“O Miss Mildmay, do take her off to the 
piano, and let us have an end of this?’ 
cries the widow, with affected indignation. 
“She is altogether too naughty. I shall 


have to send for some one to come back 
and help me-keep you in order, Everil. 
You are too much for me alone.’’ 

*“*You are too much for me at any time 
when you talk such nonsense,” replies the 
heiress, impatiently, as she takes her seat 


- at the instrument, 


She plays, or talks, or langhs incessantly 
during the remainder of the evening; even 
going the length, at last, when Alice Mild- 
may strikes up a waltz, of seizing Agatha 
round the waist, and dancing with ber til 
they are both out of breath. 


Mr. Mildmay regards her new mood with 
astonishment; Miss Strong with pleasure; 
Mrs. West with secret perplexity and dis- 
may, whilst the earl is wrapt in contempla- 
tion of this fresh exhibition of his way- 
ward cousin’s capabilities. 

“T have never seen the dear girl in better 
spirits,” says Mr. Mildmay, with evident 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Everil is like her old self 
to-night. How charming it is to see the 
young enjoy themselves, Miss Strong.’’ 

“It is indeed, Mr. Mildmay. It is 
almost sufficient to make one wish one’s 


self once more at the beginning of the 


journey. This looks well for the twenty- 
seventh, doesn’t it ?”’ 
“Humph! Does it strike you in that 
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light? Well! perhaps so—perhaps. But—” 
rubbing his chin, thoughtfully—“ but 
young women are a puzzle to me; an in- 
comprehensible puzzle that I shall never 
make out.” 

“ Hot-tempered, domineering, ‘slangy’ 
in talk, and boisterous in manners,’’ 
thinks Lord Valence from the sofa, whence 
he is furtively regarding her. “’Tis a 
pleasant prospect that lies before me. But 
there is one comfort—it will not be for 
long.” And with a sigh he returns to the 
study of the book which he is perusing. 

At last the ordeal is: over—blessed bed- 
time has arrived, and our heroine, with 
flushed cheeks and feverishly bright eyes, 
ean bid all her guests good-night, and 
stand face to face with her life’s future. 

It is a terrible penance she has passed 
through ; but she has played her cards well 
and bravely, like many a woman before 
her, and for the first few moments that 
she is alone she feels almost victorious. 
For if there is a mental fight that sears the 
freshness of the human heart and brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs before their time, 
itis that which so often takes place be- 
The 


tween a woman’s pride and love. 
grief that we may lawfully indulge in may 
be, for the time being, very bitter, but it 
does not permanently harm us; for nature’s 


remedies are never hurtful. On the con- 
Wary, it rather keeps us young and sympa- 
thetic; for none can act the part of com- 
forter like those who remember what they 
have suffered for themselves. But the 
misery that dares not disclose its source is 

uité another thing. The heart is well 
nigh bursting to confess it, even to its own 
Slate; but the brain, backed up by pride 
and a terrible fear of what the “ world will 
bay,”’ keeps down the heart, and the con- 
flict between these two great powers hard- 
ns instead of softening, aid brings every 
éort of evil in its train. Passive natures 
sink beneath such a burden; but it makes 
strong natures reckless. And if ever a 
Woman was in a condition to do or say 
reckless things, it is Everil West-Norman, 
on the night of which we are speaking. 
She is so excited that she almost dances 
into her bedroom; and so long as Parsons 
is beside her, she hums snatches of songs, 
and rattles about all the silver and ivory 
parapbernalia of her dressing-table, as 
though she were too happy to be quiet. 
But even the tedious process of being un- 
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dressed by a lady’s maid must come to am 
end at last; and then Everil West-Norman. 
isalone. ALonr! 

She tries to keep up the little farce with 
herself even then. The humming becomes 
rather more feeble, it is true, and her lips 
quiver as they try to form the notes; but 
she goes on manfully for a few seconds, till 
she suddenly remembers that the air she is 
singing is a favorite with Maurice Staun- 
ton, and at that remembrance breaks 
down. Breaks down as utterly and com- 
pletely as the weakest simpleton that walks 
this earth with a heart within her breast 


‘could do, and all the more utterly and 


completely for the restraint she has litherto 
placed upon herself. 

She does not blame her lover—there is 
no true woman but what can find, in the 
first blush of disappointment, an excuse 
for the man who has deceived her—but she. 
blames her father, and her fortune, and 
herself, and everybody and thing but Cap- 
tain Maurice Staunton, for the misery that 
has befallen them. 

She wonders why Providence ever brought 
them together, or why she had not the 
sense to see how events would turn out, 
and avert them long ago, or the courage to 
go boldly up to her lover and tell him the 
truth. She pours out the vials of her men- 
tal wrath on the head of Mrs. West for en- 
couraging Staunton to come to Noriiian. 
House; on her guardians, for opposing 
him ; on Miss Strong, for not having warned. 
her of the coming danger; on the earl, for 
not having died long ago, and left her to. 
her own devices; on every one but the real. 
delinquent. She cannot recognize the in- 
tense selfishness of which Staunton has 
been guilty in engaging her affections 
without any certainty as to the issue of his 
courtship; she will not see (not in these 
first hours of misery) that he has wooed 
her for her money, and not for herself. 
She can only deplore their mutual ill-for- 
tune, and the wicked blindness and hard- 
heartedness of those who have brought it 
upon their suffering heads. She can dniy 
weep herself blind over the remembered. 
fascinations of her admirer, and the pros- 
pect of passing her life without him. She 
can only, in fact, be miserable! 

In the midst of her lamentations (she 
has cast herself across the bed, the better 
to enjoy the luxury of weeping), 4 knock is 
heard upon her bedroom door. 
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Shie leaps to a standing position, and 
hastily dries her eyes. 

“Who is there ?” 

It is Parsons who answers. 

“A note, please, miss, from Greenock 
Park; and as the man said it was very par- 
ticular, I thought I had better bring it up 
to you.” 

“Any answer?” 

“ No, miss; no answer—only you was to 
have it at once.’’ 

“Very well; give it to me.” And she 
opens the door only wide enough to receive 
the envelop. She carries it to the dressing- 
table, and breaks the seal. It is from 
Maurice Staunton: 

“My DEAREST EvERIL,—My heart has 
been trembling with fear ever since you 
left me this afternoon, lest you should 
have misinterpreted the reason of my ad- 
vice. You think, perhaps that I am cold, 
Indifferent; that I do not feel in its utmost 
bitterness the pang of surrendering you to 
another. O, how little you know me! 
Could you but read my heart, you would 
fee I would rather brave death than part 
with you. But death would be nothing 
compared With the pain of dragging you 
down'to alife of poverty; and: perlaps of 
btruggle. Bvéril, I have been weak, I have 
deen fodlish: Led on by my love for you, I 
frave said and dene thiogs which I bad the 
fight fietther to do nor to utter. 

thousand times I bave warned 
Of @anver; but I little thougiit Iwas court- 
‘hg danger for you as well. Pity we, wid 
to forgive You webe born filia 
®ightr and More important mation than I 
tan Offer You; ‘and I ought to de proad 

Tee You ‘attain ft. I am told though 
Write this; then, to entreat you to reconvider 
Wie Héeisiom you expressed to me of nét 
thatrying uccording to your father's wishes. 
T know that you are brave and étrong, and 
Tor the moment it may appear en beroit 
t6 give up éverything sooner than act 
the dictités of your heart; but 
think ff you Will We benefited by it. The 
‘ari Will wearp your fortune; and shall we 
{O Everii, may I be daring emotigh to use 
‘that word we?) be brought ahy nearer 
through your poverty? Rather, will not 
Your réfnsal to agree to this marriage cut 
‘Off the Just ground from beneath my feet? 
“© Peril, If you will not secure your pros- 
rity for yout 6wn take, do it for mine; 
‘me, Who love you dearer than myself, 
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or how could I see you given to another? 
Under existing circumstances, nothing 
would induce me to marry you. The 
world has called me thoughtless—it shall 
never say that I am wicked. And I love 
you far too devotedly to do you so cruel a 
wrong. The present, then, must be for me 
dark and gloomy. I ama man, and I will 
bear it as a man; but my future I leave in 
your hands. If you have ever loved-me, do 
not crush the last hope I cherish of pos- 
vessing you. Your devoted 
“ MAUBICE.”’ 

She reads this grandiloquent epistle sev- 
eral times, and then she falls to weeping 
over it, poor soul! and kissing it, and per 
suades herself that the writer is one of the 
most magnanimous creatures she has eyer 
known. She is a clever woman, but her 
eyesight is not very clear just now, and 
she cannot perceive that Captain Staun- 
ton’s professions of attachment will not 
hold water. } 

On the contrary, she votes him_ higher- 
minded, more generous, and more unselfiah 
than she can ever hope to become; and 
thinks of him sacrificing all his deepest 
feelings on her account, as of some tender 
true-souled martyr who prefers the flery 
stake or the gibbet to a compromise with 
his great sense of honor, 

She passes a miserable night; but it is 
tespair, and not wounded pride that fills 
drer héart, and she suffers for Maurtee 
Staunton as much ‘as for herself. When 
she descends to breakfast the Next mern- 
ing, the excited, variable mood has ‘settled 
down again, and ‘she is simply stleatand 
despondent; which revives all Mrs. Weat’s 
fears as to her having bad a misunder- 
stating with Staunton. Thére is « great 
‘ustle zoing on, both imside and outeide Of 
Norman House, that day, making prepara- 
tions for the coming of age on the morrow, 
and the little widow fidgets: about inees- 
tantly, in her réstiets anxiety to know how 
it ds all to. end ; but Bveril is as uncomme- 
nicative as the grave. General Hawke-ar- 
rives in the course Of the afternooty and 
his first effort is to gain ‘an interview with 
Mr. Mildmay. 

“ Well, Mildmay, has thegir! told ker in- 
tentions yet?” 

“the bas not said a word to me on the 
subject.” 

‘*Nor to the earl ?’ 
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““Nor to the earl.” 

“She means to take him, then.” 

*“T don’t think 80; she has obstinately 
refused to listen to any of my suggestions 
regarding Captain Staunton, and the 
young man has been here incessantly since 
your departure. I am almost sure, too, 
that Everil cares for him.- Were it not so, 
I should still hope she might decide in 
favor of her cousin; as it is, I am certain 
she will not.” 

“#ooh! nonsense! What reason is there 
against it?’ 

“She will never aet against the dictates 
of her affections.” 

“Pshaw! what has affection to do with 
it? She is not such a fool as to part with 
her fortune for the sake of a passing fancy. 
I told you she would marry the earl a 
month ago, and you contradicted me. I 
répeat it: she will marry the earl.” ~ 
~ “T hardly know what to say or to wish,” 
replies Mr. Mildmay. ‘“‘To see her im- 
poverished for the sake of a fellow like 
Staunton would be a terrible misfortune ; 
bat,to feel that she had sold her affections, 
far worse—- I wish to-morrow were over, 
and we knew for a certainty what she in- 
tends to do.’’ 

“She will marry the earl,” repeats the 
old general, like an obstinate old parrot 
that pertinaciously sticks to one sentence. 
*But'come, Mildmay, let us join his lord- 
ship'in the grounds. It seems to me that 
wemre going to a great deal of useless ex- 
pense about tents.. The weather is fine 
etiough. Why the deuce can’t the people 
ef under the trees, and tura their dinner 
picnic? It would be much pleas- 
anter.’”’ 

“But. not so complimentary, general. 
‘You forget that the majority will be Ever- 
is tenants, and to consult their feelings 
becomes a necessity. The arrangements 
have been made upon a scale truly magnifi- 
cent; but it was our ward’s express orders 
that it should be so. She has superintend- 
ed most of them herself. The dancing- 

booth is like a West-End ballroom.”’. . 
- “Absurd nonsense!’ grumbles General 
Hawke, as they leave the room together. 
“And what does his lordship say to it?” 
Lord Valence has not expressed an 
opinion on the subject; nor, indeed, has 
he any right to do so. At what time’ to- 
morrow do you propose to receive our 
werd’s decision ?”’ 
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“At what hour do the guests arrive?” | 

“The tenant farmers and villagers at 
eleven, the garden party at three. . Dinner 
is to be served for the former in the large 
tent at two, and a dejeuner a la fourchette 
for the latter in the dining-hall at five 
o’clock. I dare say the gentle-people will 
have all taken their departure by seven. 
The tenantry will remain to dance and en- 
joy themselves as long as they please, but 
they need not interfere with us. The bon- 
fires aré to be lit at ten. This is the pro- 
gramme of the day, as far as I can re- 
member.’’ 

“Twelve hours of folly, feasting and 
waste of money,” grumbles the general, 
* Well, tell Miss Everil from me, Mildmay, 
that we shall be waiting in the drawing- 
room at ten in the evening to receive her 
decision. This will give her more time for 
reflection, and she wont find it so easy, 
after indulging in a whole day’s dissipa- 
tion, to renounce the means by which such 
an effect has been produced. 1 know wo- 
men better than you do, Mildmay.’’ ' 

** Perhaps so, general. I will not argue 
the point any further with yeu; but I have 
no doubt myself upon the subject.” 

The twenty-seventh of May passes under 
the most favorable of auspices. Everything 
goes right. ‘The tenantry are enthusiastic, 
and enjoy themselves to the. utmost; the 
company assemble to a man, and do ample 
justice to the dejeuner a la fourchetie, 
Nothing fails of the end to which it was 
appointed; and amongst the crowd, robed 
in a dazzling costume of blue and white, 
with a chip hat crowned with blue feath- 
ers shading her lovely features, moves in- 
cessantly the mistress of Norman House. 
There is not a suspicion amongst the com- 
pany that her tenure of all this property 
hangs on ber heart's decision. They be- 
lieve there is no doubt about her inheri- 
tance, and, followed by, many an enyious 
eye, she goes from tent to tent to hear her 
health drank, and to say a few kind words 
in response. But at last her gracious task 
isover. The tenantry, who appear to have 
consumed sufficient beef and veal to last 
them for a month, have given over eating, 
and lie scattered about the park sward re- 
cruiting themselves fer the pleasures of the 
evening to come; and the more aristocratic 

of her guests, who have also proved by far 
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cleared the dining-room tables to the best 
of their ability (ladies and gentlemen can 
eat on such occasions as well as their 
poorer brethren, and, considering how 
often the occasions arise for them, ina 
manner that does great credit to their 
powers of endurance), and ordered their 
carriages to drive home. 

Everil West-Norman, harassed, fatigued, 
and, now that the immediate excitement is 
over, very dispirited, drags her feet wearily 
along the corridor. 

“ Everil, dear, they are waiting for you 
in the drawing-room (you know what for). 
Will you come ?”’ whispers Alice Mildmay, 
who has been sent to summon her. 

“In the drawing-room !’’ 

In a moment she has turned so ghastly 
white that her friend thinks she is going 
to faint. 

“© Everil, dom’t look like that! Are 
you ill? Shall I call Miss Strong?” cries 
Alice, as she throws her arm about her. 

“Till ‘What nonsense! In the drawing- 
room, did you say? Well, I am ready. 


Of course I am ready. I have had long 
enough to think about it, haven’t 1? Come, 
Alice, let us go to them in the drawing- 
room.” 

But, as she attempts to move forward, 
she staggers against the wall. 

** Everil, you are ill. Iam sure of it,” 

**The heat—so tired—a glass of water,’’’ 
she murmurs, faintly, as she closes her 
eyes, and lets her head fall backward. 

Miss Mildmay runs to fetch what she 
requires. 

“Thank you, dear,’’ she says, quietly, 
as she returns the glass to her. ‘lam all 
right now, and the feeling has passed away 
again. I cannot think how I can. have 
been so foolish as to give way toit. Let’ 
us go to the drawing-room at once. Do: 
you hear ?—at once!”’ 

And, as though fearful of again disclos- 
ing her feelings by delay, Everil West- 
Norman marches straight to the apartment. 
in question, and turns the handle of the 


door. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


LOVE REPRESSED. 


BY N. B. MILLIKEN. 


Has love a heart? has love a soul? 
. ‘Then where, I pray, has flown 
- The love that once so brightly bumed, 
But now its glow is gone? 


True love is constant, I am told, 
And this my heart confirms: 

*Tis ever bright like purest gold; 
From heaven are brought its germs. 


Yet I was once beloved so well, 
It seemed a heavenly fire ; 

She said my presence was a spell 
To constant joy inspire. 


She said, with all her heart and soul 
She loved me firm and true. 

For me, if half was truth she told, 
But tenderness she knew. 


And now she tells me ’ti¢ no more— 
The flame once warm and bright— 
Washington, D. C., Nov., 1874. 


There’s naught but ashes where before 
Was pure and lovely light. 


Could I believe that love is naught, 
And truth but fancy’s dream, 

Then might I count the love I got 
’Mong things that only seem. 


But while my heart with life shall beat,’ 
It holds this truth impressed: 

The flame that she would quench complete, 
Still smoulders in her breast. 


It burns beneath, though cold above, 
And wousds where once it warmed ; 

Her wasting form betrays her love, 
Though all without is calmed. 


O Gold, thou art a tyrant fell 
With firm and cruel power! 
And pride, thy child, with strength doth. 
dwell 
‘In heart’s most cultured bower. 
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WHY I MARRIED THE WIDOW. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I Atways did like the Widow Beasley. 
I liked her before she was married (her 
maiden name was Brown), and I liked her 
after she was married; and when Dan 
Beasley died, I liked her so much that 
when she advertised for boarders, I was 
the very first man to apply, and conse- 
quently I got the very best room in the 
house. 

Mrs. Beasley is a most decidedly good- 
looking woman. I always said so, and I 
always thought so, and I still continue to 
think so. She wasn’t one of your small, 
pinched-up, wasp-waisted creatures. O no. 
Elizabeth—that was her Christian name— 
had a form of very handsome proportions, 
She had bewitching eyes, a shade or two 
darker than the oft-quoted raven’s wing, 
and the most splendid purple-black hair I 
think that Lever saw. Her skin, though, 
was not so white as 1 like to see skins, but 
as she had a pair of very brilliant red 
roses in her cheeks, I never cared much 
about the absence of the lilies, Her lips, I 
must say, were about the most ravishing 
pair that I ever had pressed to mine (for I 
wont deny that I have kissed Elizabeth), 
and her teeth— ‘But, pshaw! shall I make 
out an inventory of her charms? beginning 
thus; “‘ Item, ‘She bath a sweet mouth.’ ”’ 

No, it is sufficient to say that she was 
most decidedly lovely— 


“ And thro’ her clear brunette complexion shone a 
Great wish to please—a most attractive dower, 
Especially when added to the power.” 


And the widow did please me. In fact, I 
had always been pleased with Elizabeth, 
but I had no more thought of loving her 
than you have, my gentle masculine reader, 
for, in the first place, she was five years my 
senior; and in the second plave, I was ter- 
ribly in love with another woman; and in 
the third place, the other woman was tér- 
ribly in love with me. 

I don’t know whether you knoW ime or 
not, but you’ve probably seen me if you’ve 
ever been to Yazoo. I’m always to be 
seen in Yazoo when the weather is fair. 
My name is Washington Wadman. It was 
my great-grandfather’s notion having me 


christened after the “‘ father of his coun- 
try,” for, you see, my great-grandfather 
was one of George’s most intimate friends. 
They used to go “hooking” watermelons 
together, as I’ve heard my great-grand- 
father tell many and many a time, Iam 
happy to state that the old gentleman stil! 
lives at the rather mature age of one hun- 
dred and forty, is as hearty as ever, and 
can read Chinese without glasses just as 
well as ever he could. 

I haven’t any profession, and as my 
uncle John Wadman left me all his wealth 
at the time of his death, I don’t really need 
one. 

Yes, my Uncle John left'me all his prop- 
erty upon one conditiou; and as the condi- 
tion wasi’t a very disagreeable une, I have 
always, since my uncle’s death, considered 
myself a man of wealth, although the 
above-mentioned condition was not ful- 
filled until yesterday. 

To understand my uncle’s reasons for mak- 
ing such a singular will as he left behind 
him, it is necessary for me to inform you 
that he was a bachelor, and knew all about 
the discomforts of a bachelor’s life; but hs 
he didn’t begin to realize all these dis¢om- 
forts until he became too old—as he 
thought—to marry, he began to hate him- 
self for not marrying while he was young. 
And he extended his hate to every other 
old bachelor, not excepting his brothers, 
who, with the exception of my father, were 
bachelors also. So you see he left his prop- 
erty te me, provided I married before my 
twenty-fifth birthday. But in case I did 
not marry, thus forfeiting the property, it 
was to be equally divided between six old 
maids who all their lives had been willing 
and anxious to marry, but had never had a 
chance. 

Now the reader will naturally suppose 
that I wasn’t foo] enough to throw away a 
fortune just for the waut of a wife, par- 
ticularly as I happened to be in love with— 


“A beantiful and happy girl, 
With step as light as sammer air,” 


who loved me in return, and had already 
promised to be Mrs. Wadman. 
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_ No, I had determined to marry, and for 
fear that something might happen to my 
darling Fanny, I had partially courted sev- 
eral other girls, and I wont deny that I had 
thrown one or two very tender glances at 
the Widow Beasley. 

But the girl that I adored was sweet 
Fanny Cordwell. Yes, 


“She ruled in beauty o’er this heart of mine,” 


as Petrarch said about a certain Mrs. 
Laura (I wonder how Mrs. L,’s husband 
liked that style of poetry?), and she was 
calculating to rule my household. 

I’ve given you some slight hints regard- 
ing Mrs. Beasley’s beauty, and as 1 have 
admitted that I admired her, you may im- 
agine that Fanny’s beauty was of a similar 
order, but you never were more mistaken 
in your life. I don’t confine myself to 
admiring one particular type of female 
loveliness, madam. No, I admire your 
maguificent Juno-like woman, be she light 
or dark, and I admire round, rosy, laugh- 
ing-eyed women, and tall, thin, sober-eyed 
women, and short, thick, puffy women. 
But I love a small angelic creature, with 
great blue eyes, golden hair, and a com- 
plexion “like roseleaves swimming in 
pure milk,” and hér name is Fanny, and 
she’s only seventeen years old, 

It is asad mistake on somebody’s part 
that Fanny wasn’t born several years be- 
fore she was, because, it was on account of 
her youth that her mother persisted in fix- 
itg upon the very Jast day that my uncle’s 
will allowed for our Wedding. . 

Yesterday was the day appointed for our 
wedding. For weeks and months we had 
been making preparations for that great 
day. I can’t say that Fanny and I busied 
ourselves much about the preparationa, for 
there was nothing that we could do except 
to sit in the drawing-room and talk about 
how happy we should be when the time 
caine; for she did love mé so, and I loved 
her so, that we were both very unhappy 


the moment we were out of sight of éach 


other. 

Well, the night before last being the 
very last night, as a bachelor, that I should 
pass on earth, I spent in the following 
manner: from seven o’clock in the evening 
until ten, I was with Fanny. We sat on 
the sofa together. I had one arm around 
her waist, and she had one arm around my 
hetk, and one of her little white hands 
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was in wine; and her beautiful head was 
on my shoulder, and her golden hair 
swept my cheek. We talked—O, about so 
many things, and we said ever so many 
loving things, and we kissed once or twice, 
or perhaps twice and a half. Then the 
little clock on the mantel (it’s a small 
clock, but it will go the fastest when you 
don’t want it to, of any clock I ever saw) 
struck ten, and then I tore myself away 
from Fanny and went home. 

It was just fifteen minutes past ten when 
I got to the widow’s, I went in and 
found that very charming woman sitting at 
the piano and singing, ‘‘ Thou art so near, 
and yet so far.’ When I entered the 
room she looked up at me so longingly that 
I, really—well, I wished there was more of 
me—two or three, for instance. Then we 
sang ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne,” and a tear bub- 
bled up in the widow’s right eye, and 
rolled slowly and sorrowfully adown her 
decidedly handsome nose. 

“Wash,” said Elizabeth (she always 
called me Wash), raising her dark eyes to 
mine, the long beautiful lashes still wet 
with a pearly tear or two, “‘ Wash, I sup- 
pose this is the last night you will ever 
pass under my roof.” 

“Tam thinking you are quite correct in 
your supposition, Elizabeth,” I answered, 
choking down a sigh; for I was feeling 
rather blissfully melancholy, and the tones 
of Elizabeth’s voice somewhat aggravated 
that feeling. She had a remarkably melo- 
dious voice. As the poet says: 


Those silver sounds, 80 soft, so déar, 
The listener held his breath to hear,” 


Yes, I always held ‘my breath when 
Elizabeth spoke, and once or twice I got so 
red in the faee with holding on, that I had 


‘to ask her to pause and allow me to respire. 


“Wash, I—I hope you will be happy.” 

“Yes, Elizabeth, I rather hope so,” I 
said, laying my hand very gently on her 
shoulder, 

“ But she’s very young.” 

“Yes, but she’ll outgrow that, Eliza 
beth. For the present, it is enough for 
me to know that she loves me as fondly as 
I do her,” 

“I shall be satisfied if she only makes 
you happy, Washington. But remember, 
no matter what may happen, I shall always 
be interested in you. 1 shail always re-re- 
remain your—your friend,” sobbed Eliza- 
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beth, burying her face in the finger-board 
of the piano with a discordant crash, and 
bursting into tears. 

Gentle reader, this was becoming decid- 
edly affecting; and although I’m rather 
fond of affecting scenes, I objected very 
strongly to having one that night—the 
night before my wedding—in company 
with such a very charming woman as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beasley, because I was afraid I 
might forget myself. So I hurriedly bade 
her good-night, and sought my chamber, 
leaving the widow to dry her tears with 
the pedal of the piano. 

Now you, my dear fellow, I dare say did 
not sleep a wink the night before you were 
married, but I did. Iam not of a nervous 
temperament, and I had aclear conscience. 
I was at peace with all the world. I was 
supremely happy, and had eaten a light 
supper, consisting of a slice of cold ham 
with mustard, an oyster stew, some cold 
boiled cabbage and beef, with a few tur- 
nips, carrots, beets, and a spoonful of 
squash, a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
tea. So you see there was nothing to hin- 
der my sleeping; and consequently, the 
moment my head touched the pillow my 
eyes closed, and I floated off t» the land of 
dreams. 


morn—the orange-mantled sun 
Breaks through the fading gray.” 


I start from my sleep and rub my eyes. My 
brain is confused, and I stare wildly around 
me. There is a sickening odor in the 
room. Whatisit? Where amI? Is this 
my wedding-dlay? I cannot collect my 
scattered thoughts. Dol dream still? No, 
this is my chamber, and that is the wid- 
ow’s melodious voice that I hear in the hall 
below. Presently there is a knock at the 
door. 

“Who's there?” 

“Me—Elizabeth. O Washington, we’ve 
been robbed !”” 

I arose, partially dressed myself, threw 
on my dressing-gown, and opened the door. 
Elizabeth gave one fearful glance at me, 
screamed, and, turning quickly, rushed 
down stairs. 

I followed her, wondering what could be 
the matter. In the hall I encountered 


Smith, one of the widow’s boarders. He 

looked at me, and tarned pale as death, 
“Iv’s one of the burglars!’ he cried. 

And then, with a how! of terror, he burst 
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into the dining-room, and throwing himself 
from a window, ran down the street 
screaming “ Murder!’ 

“ Egad !’’ said I, “ they’re playing a game 
on me. But they'll have to play it without 
my assistance. I’ll go back to my room 
and dress.” 

But I had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when the widow put her head in at 
the front door. She drew back screaming. 

“Come, come!’ said I. “This thing is 
played out.” 

“It’s his voice,” said the widow, her 
face once more appearing at the door, 

“Whose voice should I have but my 
own?” I asked, rather testily. 

**Tt’s his nose!’’ 

Then she came forward and took me by 
the hand. 

“O Washington!” she cried, beginning 
to sob, “‘ where—where is your hair?” 

Smith, Jones and Jencks came in just 
then. 

“TItishe!’ said Smith. 

** Yes, it’s he!” said Jones, 

*“T’m sure of that nose,” said Jencks. 
where’s his hair?’ 

At that instant the cook came up aad 
grasped me by the arm. 

Mr. Wadman, where’s your hair?’ 

“You think you’re wonderful funny,” 
said I, witha sneer, and a comprehensive 
glance that took in the widow, Smith, 
Jones, Jencks and the cook. “ Yes, you 
think you’re playing a nice joke on me, 
don’t you? And I suppose you consider 
your conduct quite lady-like, madam? And 
you, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jencks, 
are atrio of perfect gentlemen, no doubt, 
but I don’t think so.” 

“Why, the man’s crazy!’ cried Jones. 

“Mad as a March hare!’ exclaimed 
Jencks. 

“ He really thinks he has got a hea: of —’’ 

But Smith was interrupted by the en- 
trance of my old friend Woodard, who ad- 
vanced toward me with a very serious cast 


_ of countenance, and placing his mouth to 


my ear, asked, in a very sorrowful tone of 
voice: 

‘© Wadman! where the deuce is your 
hair?” 

“*Et tu, Brute?” I cried, tearing myself 
away from him. And then bounding up 
stairs, I rushed into my room. 

“Am I mad?” I asked myself, “or are 
they crazy? My head does feel queer; 
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rather light and airy—decidedly cool, too.” 
I raised my hand toit. ‘‘Good heavens! 
where is my hair?” 

Then I ran to the mirror. The sight 
was too terrible, for my head had been 
shaved clean, and my face had been paint- 
ed with iodine. I screamed and fainted. 

When I awoke to consciousness I found 
myself reclining in the widow’s arms, with 
my shaved head pillowed upon her breast. 
All the boarders, the cook, the chamber- 
maids and the waiting-maids were gath- 
ered around me. 

“© horrible!’ I groaned. “O Eliza- 
beth, do tell me the meaning of this?” 
And I placed my hands upon my head. 

“Tell him,” said the widow. Ican’t.’’ 

“Why, you see, Wadman,’’,began Smith, 
“‘the house was entered last night by bur- 
glars. They took all Mrs. Beasley’s silver 
ware, and everything else of value that 
they could lay their hands on to. They 
took my gold watch, confound ’em! and 
all my money; and we suppose that, just 
for the fun of the thing, they gave you 
chloroform—the scent of it is all through 
the house—and then shaved your head and 
painted your face with iodine.” 

“And—O heavens !—this is my wedding- 
day!’ And.again I swooned. 

When I again opened my eyes the com- 
pany had retired, all excepting Woodard 
and the widow, who still supported my un- 
protected poll. 

“°?Twas a fiendish outrage!’ said the 
widow. 

** Yes,’’ I faltered, ‘‘it would have been 
horrible under any circumstances, but at 
present how much more so, on this my 
wedding-day!”’ 

“The wedding’!] have to be postponed,” 
said Woodard. ‘I'll goto Mrs, Cordweil’s 
immediately, and tell her what has hap- 
pened.” 

“No, no. I'll go myself,’’ I cried, start- 
ing up. 

“What! with that head and face?” 

** It’s the only head and face I’ve got to 
go with; and the wedding can’t be post- 
poned. Do you remember my uncle’s 
will ?”’ 

“ Unfortunate man! I had forgotten the 
will. Yes, the wedding must take place 
to-day. But will Fanny—”’ 

“Do you think the dear girl fell in love 
with my hair?’ I asked, savagely. 

‘Go and see,”’ said the widow, leaving 
the room. 


I dressed hurriedly with my friend’s as- 
sistance, and jamming my hat over my 
eyes, was about to leave the apartment 
when Woodard stopped me with the ques- 
tion, “ Hadn't I better get you a wig ?” 

“No, I'll go to my Fanny as I am. Re- 
member, ‘ Love looks not with the eyes, 
but with the mind.’”? And so saying, I 
strode out of the house and walked proudly 
down the street, conscious of the fact, but 
too savage to care if hundreds of eyes were 
looking at me. 

Yes, there were heads at every window, 
for the news of the horrible outrage had 
spread from one end of Yazoo to the other, 
and Fanny had been one of the first to hear 
of it. 

When I reached Mrs. Cordwell’s door I 
tarried not to ring the bell, for that had 
long ceased to be customary with me. No, 
I marched boldly into the house and en- 
tered the. drawing-room unannounced. 
Fanny stood before me, but she did not 
speak, she did not move, 

“You might have thought a form of wax, 

Wrought to the very life, was there, 
So still she was, so pale, so fair.” 

“O Fanny, darling, speak to me!’ I 
cried, extending my arms to embrace 
her. 

Then she started, she shrieked. Her 
mother rushed into the room and caught 
her daughter in her arms, and then they 
both screamed in concert. 

“*O Fanny, dearest, don’t yell so! My 
hair will grow again, and my face will re- 
sume its original color, before our honey- 
moon is over,” I pleaded. 

“Gol go?’ she screamed. “I can’t 
marry such afright. Go, and let your hair 
grow if it will.” 

**But we must be married to-day, dear- 
est,”’ I urged. 

She gave one very scrutinizing glance at 
my face and at my hairless cranium, and 
then she covered her face with her hands. 

“*No, no, I—I really can’t marry you to- 
day. I—” she took one more peep at my 
shaved head—‘*I renounce you forever. 
Adieu.” 

Then she left the room, and I left the 
house. Returning slowly to my boarding- 
house, I met Elizabeth at the door. A 
world of pity beamed in her dark eyes. 

“Is the wedding postponed ?”’ she asked, 
observing my sorrewful countenance. 

“Yes—worse. She has discarded me 
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altogether. No woman will marry me now, 
and to-morrow I shall be a poor man,” I 
answered, jamming my head against the 
door in a rage. 

“Are you sure that no woman will marry 
you, Washington?” Elizabeth asked; and 
her melodious voice was more musical 
than ever, 

I looked down into her beautiful dark 
eyes. My heart gave one terrible thump as 
I asked : 

“ Will you?’ 

“Yes, Washington.” 


I pressed her to my heart, and she kissed 
my shaved head. 

“The wedding shall take place this 
afternoon,” I said. 

** Yes, love.” 

Again we embraced. 

And now the reader knows why I married 
the widow. And although I’ve only been 
married twenty-four hours, I’ve thought 
several times since the ceremony was per- 
formed, what a fool I was not to have mar- 
ried her long ago, and in my hair, without 
the fear of my uncle’s will before me, 


THE MOTHER’S WARNING. 


BY MRS. M. J. CALDWELL, 


So you’re going on your journey? 
Well, dear, I wish you joy; 

But, while you wander from our roof, 
Touch not a drop, my boy— 

Touch not a drop of that which blights 
So many in our day; 

Ah! scorn the poison-mingled cup, 
Whate’er your mates may say. 


Your mother is your truest friend, 
Ay, next to God is she; 

Ah! heed the warning voice, I pray, 
Wherever you may be. 

It seems but a brief time, my boy, 
Since on my bended knee 

I taught you to repeat the prayer 
Father,” after me. 


Yet it was many years ago, 
Ah! many years, my boy; 

And you unto my lonely heart 
Have been a constant joy. 

Now God has willed that for a time 
Our paths lie far apart, 

So ne’er forget how fond I bear 


Your image in my heart. 

And what I know of sunshine bright, 
Yes, every ray of joy 

Rockport, Mass., Sept. 25, 1874. 


Which lights upon my lonely path, 
Shall be my absent boy. 

Your cheeks are dyed with health’s own 

glow, 

With truth your eyes seek mine; 

I cannot bear to think some day 
They’ll wear the stamp of wine. 

Come, promise me the lips which press 
Mine own good-by to-day, 

Shall be as pure when you return 
To mother’s home, I pray. 

It may be we may never meet 
Within this hallowed place, 

Your mother’s eyes on earth again 
May never see your face; 

And I to-night would pray, my boy, 
Father,” we might not, 

Did I—could I—one moment think. 
You would return a sot. 


I'll wipe away the gathering tears— 
How childish I have grown! 

Your vacant chair will haunt me long 
When I shall sit alone. 

But you’re ready for your Antanas 
Both hands—I wish you joy; 

Remember mother’s parting words, 
Touch not a drop, my boy. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
“ Tory’ RE as different as light and dark- 


ness, or winter and summer. To this day, 
I can’t make it seem natural that they 
should be father and son.” 

Mrs. Murdoch, the housekeeper at 
Wharnley Lodge, paused from her steady 
sewing, at the close of this little speech, 
and, with the shining point of her needle 
poised in somewhat ominous proximity to 
her queer little turn-up nose, gave two or 
three significant nods, by way of giving due 
emphasis to her speech. 

Her cheery gray eyes were fixed away 
from the comfortable sitting-room, out 
through the cool drapery. of vine branches 
festooning the window by which she sat, 
upon the smooth green lawn, where two 
figures were pacing, side by side. 

A tall, angular, shambling-gaited man 
was the elder, with a cold, dry, rasping 
look about him, which inevitably warded 
off, as with an icy hand, the gazer’s hope 
of sympathy, or fellowship, or cordiality— 
anything, in short, except the strictest 
justice. 

His very flesh seemed withered and dried 
upon his bones—worn, perhaps, by the.in- 
cessant friction of the restless, uneasy, dis- 
contented spirit which looked out warily 
from the small, deep-set, and piercing 
black eyes. Short thick masses of iron- 
gray hair stood out on either side of the 
tall peaked forehead ; the nose was hooked, 
like the beak of a bird of prey; the lips 
straight, grim, resolute. An iron man, one 
who moved straight on his course, and 


levelled whatever obstacles lay in his way. 


For this trait, one indeed could not look 
upon him without involuntary respect. But 
affection—it was a very absurdity to couple 
the thought of anything endearing with 
the idea of Squire James Wharnley, the 
wealthy retired barrister, whose subtle 
penetration and dogged obstinacy in follow- 
ing up aclue had given hima fame, which, 
years back, had been almost sufficient guar- 
anty for whatever case he undertook. 

He still beld a prominent position in the 
county, notwithstanding he had retired 


from the bar, and his sharp wits and keen 
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insight into human nature gave him a high 
reputation for wisdom and shrewdness, 
which were often called into use for public 
matters. For this, and for the sake of the 
generous fortune he had amassed, he com- 
manded, as I said before, the respect and 
esteem of the neighborhood. 

He had married, somewhat late in life, a 
timid, shrinking orphan, who had been left 
as a ward to his care, by a client for whom 
he had gained an important lawsuit. Ac- 
quaintances had marvelled at this singular 
match; but no one who had witnessed the 
quiet but invincible control which the 
guardian of her property exercised over the 
timid, yielding girl, wondered that blue- 
eyed Mary Wilson could not find courage 
enough to refuse the offer of a suitor twice 
her years in age. She did not live long 
after the marriage. She had never been 
gay and blithe, like other girls; but after 
she became Mrs. Wharnley she was still 
more quiet, and meek, and grave. She 
glided around upon her household duties 
as noiselessly as a ghost; and she grew as 
pale, and almost as impalpable. Day by 
day wasting slowly and surely; ‘‘ never see- 
ing a well day,” as Mrs. Murdoch phrased 
it, from the time of her son’s birth, she 
only lived to see the wee white fect of the 
baby boy go toddling over the house with 


a sturdy strength which mocked her own 
feeble footfalis, and then the doting moth- 
er’s fond eyes closed softly and forever, for 
the earthly life, upon the sweet cherub face 
of her darling, Closed contentedly, too, 
The warm-hearted housekeeper would tell 


of it with an awed look in her eyes, a qua 
ver in her voice—just how before she sank 
away, the dying mother crossed her two 
wasted hands upon the curly head lying 
against her pillow, and whispered, softly: 

“It is betterso, my lamb. Your mother 
is too weak, and timid, and doubting, to be 


a sure guide for such tender feet. She will 
kneel in the. heavenly courts, and pray for 
you there, and watch over and guard you 
from evil, by. the wondrous spell of that 
unseen land.”’ 


And, as if beneath some such tender be- 
nign influence, Gerald Wharnley had growa 
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up into a handsome, manly, generous- 
hearted youth, gay of heart and blithe of 
tongue, the favorite and delight of what- 
ever circle he entered. 

This son of astern, cold, hard man, a 
tyrant in disposition, a selfish miser, except 
as the fear of the world’s contempt re- 
strained him, and of a timid, melancholy, 
spiritless mother, grew up a wunder and 
marvel to all who had known the parents 
intimately. Free-bearted and generous to 
a fault, quick in sympathy and affection, 
frank, unreserved, buoyant, Gerald was one 
of the most delightful companions, the 
most valued and trusted friends. 

It was he, walking now beside his father, 
with that elastic step, that graceful erect 
form, that handsome happy face and cheery 
smile. A contrast indeed! 

Mrs. Murdoch returned to her seam, and 
continued, with a little sigh: 

** It is a mercy, indeed, for us all that the 
young master has pleasanter ways than his 
father! Dear heart! how lonesome it is 
when he’s away to the college! and how 
weall brighten up when the vacation is 
coming! There isn’t one of us but would 
do anything for him; and as for me, I think 
I should break my heart if any harm hap- 
pened to him. . But then you know it’s 
rather different with me. It almost makes 
me a kind of mother, that promise 1 made 
to the poor dying woman to watch over 
him, and save him from barm as much as 
lay in my power. Bless his honest heart! 
it’s only a pleasant straight course he’s 
taken, so far. Everybody has loved him 
and cared for him, and he has had no mind 
to walkin evil ways. I ownl’ve feared 
for him, since he went tocollege. It’s bad 
doings and wild actions he must see there; 
and he’s so free-hearted, and so ready to 
follow anybody’s lead for a little sport, that 
I didn’t know but we should hear of him 
in mischief; but it’s only good we’ve heard 
thus far.”’ 

“ T have heard that the young men there 
were very wild, and many of them reckless- 
jy unprincipled,” answered her companion, 
for the first time interrupting the house- 
keeper’s garrulity. 

The speaker, a clear-eyed, sweet-looking 
young girl, daintily robed in a white cam- 
bric morning-dress with pink ribbon trim- 
mings, was looking thoughtfully through 
the open window, to the pacing figures on 
the’ lawn, and in a moment she added: 
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“ But one cannot think of Mr. Gerald's 
going wrong, with so wise and sagacious a 
guide as his father.”’ 

Mrs. Murdoch shook her head, slowly. 

**There’s where the trouble will come 
from, if ever Mr. Gerald’s dear careless 
feet make a slip. You see they are so dif- 
ferent. The master will never understand 
the temptations before Gerald, because to 
his disposition they were notin the least 
enticing. There is an honorable generosity 
towards his friends, too, which may lead 
our dear boy into trouble, and even disgrace. 
And Squire Wharnley is a terrible man 
when he is aroused, Miss Ada. He is one 
of your iron men, thinking more of meting 
out just the law to the sinful, than of being 
tender and forbearing, lest he drive the 
erring deeper into the pit. He is strictly 
just himself, one mustown that. He keeps 
to the letter of kind and upright dealing, 
but O, he woefully misses the spirit, some- 
times! After all, the blessed New Tcsia- 
ment shows us, better than justice is mer- 
cy, and charity, and love.” 

Good Mrs. Murdoch laid down her needle, 
folded up the napkin she had been hem- 
ming, and looked over her spectacles with 
a geutle smile, into the fair face before her. 

‘You are right, dear Mrs. Murdoch,’’ 
auswered Ada Willoughby, with sudden 
fervor. ‘ What a dreary desert wouid this 
world become, if only Justice, with her un- 
erring but oftentimes pitiless balance, 
reigned supreme! We are so weak and sin- 
ful, the very best of us, it ia hard, indeed, 
if we refuse sympathy to those who fail into 
the snares and pitfalls of the world.” 

“ Squire Wharnley will do it. He would 
turn Gerald away like a stray dog, if once 
he disobeyed his commands, or in any way 
excited his displeasure. That is why I 
tremble over it so much, whenever I get to 
fancying such a woeful happening as that 
Gerald should get mixed up in any wild 
frolic.’’ 

‘What! do you mean that he could be 
sv inexorable with this only child of his? 
O Mrs. Murdoch, I cannot credit you! He 
must be very fond of hisson. Why, he is 
all he has in the world.” 

“ He is as fond of him as lies in his na- 
ture. Heis proud of Gerald, beside; but 
he will not bear with any grave fault of his, 
no, not a single day or hour. I know my 
master well, Miss Ada.~ I have lived with 
him ever since Mrs. Wharnley was taken 
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Miss Willoughby caught her breath a 


little nervously. ‘‘ You quite frighten me, 
Mrs. Murdech. I must be wary myself, for 
he has unlimited control of my movements 
until I am twenty-one, and that is a long 
way off. How much sorrow it might cause 
me, if, by mischance, I offended him! My 

- poor father had the utmost confidence in 
him. Iknow how much he admired and 
respected him.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Ada. I forgot 
all about that he was your guardian. You 
see it issuch a new thing, your coming 
here. But there’s no fear for you. In the 
first place, how could you offend him? 
And then besides, he could not make a beg- 
garof you. He must fulfil his trust as 
guardian to the property, if not to you; and 
when you're free, it will be yours, beyond 
anybody’s meddling. Now it isn’t so with 
Master Gerald. His poor weak mother gave 
her property all to her husband, when he 
asked for it, to make some great investment, 
and there it is, where her son can never 
have it, if his father has a mind to keep it 
from him. Don’t fret over what I have 
said, Miss Ada. There’s not the first reason 
for you to be troubled; and I ought to be 
ashamed for being such a dismal croaker 
just now, when the old place is brightened 
up by two gay young faces, like yours and 
Master Gerald’s. It’s a rare treat, indeed, 
Ab! Master Gerald has spied you out; he 
is coming this way. Say now, Miss Ada, 
in the fine city where you have been living, 
saw you ever a pleasanter-looking young 
man than our young master ?”’ 

Ada Willoughby laughed merrily at this 
appeal, and, as presently the handsome 
boyish face was thrust into the window— 
the sunny blue eyes and smiling red lips 
merry and gay enough to have answered 
for a poftrait of Alcibiades, fitly framed for 
such a presentation in the cool green bor- 
der of vine leaves—she blushed a little at 
the honest housekeeper’s home question. 

«Miss Willoughby, how can you sit in 
this close room of Mrs. Murdoch’s when it 
is such a delicious day? All. Nature is 
gladsome, and calling everybody to come 
and join her glee. What will you have, a 
canter on the pony, a ride in the open car- 
riage, or a nice cool row down the Jake? I 
am at your service, on condition that you 
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will come out of doors, aad promise to be 
happy.” 
“O, the lake, by all means! unless, in- 
deed, it will be tiresome for you to row,” 
“ What are these stout arms of mine good 
for, if not to do a little work now and then? 
Rowing is my delight. Don’t you know 
the fellows in my boat boast of my stroke? 
We have famous rows, we collegians,”’ 
come in a moment. Lam 
shall enjoy it beyond all the others,” 
“Don’t come to the boat in that snowy 
dress, I beg of you. It will spoil my,com- 
fort to be obliged to watch the spray from 
the oar. I wont promise not to give yona 
little shower now and then, and you know 
it’s only the lilies can stand the pelting of 
the water and keep fresh and unsullied,” — 
““T’ve a mind totry it. You may splash 
to your heart’s content; there’s no bana 
to come of it, except delivering the dress a 
little sooner to Lucille’s getting up, and it 
always comes out from her adroit French 
fingers more exquisite than at firet.” 

She disappeared, and the young man, 
leaning against the window-frame, contin, 

ued talking cheerily to the housekeeper. 

“But, Mr. Gerald,” interrupted she, 

“ this is a nice sweet young lady, this new, 
ward of your father’s; don’t you think sa?”. 

“ A very pleasant girl, Mrs. Murdoch, I 
was greatly relieved that she did not turn 
out a demure, frightened, lachrymose 
schoolgirl, nor a stiff solemn prig, The 
poor thing will have a lonesome time of ig, 
when I am gone, unless youor my father, 
turn hoydenish, and give her a romp new 
and then; an unlikely relief, l’m afraid,” 

“ Ah, she’s just as merry-bearted as you, 
Master Gerald. It makes me ache, some- 
times, thinking how hard it will be for 
such blithe spirits to come. into Oe 
shadow.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
and made a comical grimace. 

“ Does the earth refuse this glorious sun- 
shine, because by-and-by are coming the, 
cold rains and the drifting snows? I wont 
go ahead, to meet trouble half way. PU 
be happy while 1 can, thinking there’s none 
in sight.” 

“The Lord send it may always be as 
bright for you?’ murmured the old houge- 
keeper, with dimmed eyes, as the youth 
turned hastily to meet the graceful girl who 
came tripping lightly down the steps of the 
side door. 
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* She had throwh a thin sea-green shawl 
around her white dress, and tied on a straw 
hat fluttering with green ribbons. The 
shining waves of hair beneath the jaunty 
straw brim, the clear untroubled eyes, the 
delicately-flushed cheeks, and the cool 
white cambric dress, with here and there 
4 glimpse of the pink bows, made a pretty 
picture, as Gerald fixed her comfortably in 
the stern of his little boat. 

TI declare, Miss Willoughby, you’re not 
so much unlike the water-lily, after all, 
with that glossy green shawl, and the white 
dress, and the little twinkle of rose color. 
I assure you, you look exceedingly niee in 
my boat,” said he, as he pushed off from 
the shore. 

Ada Willoughby smiledin response. She 
did not express aloud her inward comment, 
that the litho, erect, graceful figure at the 
oars, with its eager animated face, was, in 
ite way, a picture for which she could find 
uo symbol grand enough. 

It was a happy day for these fresh young 
spirits. Mrs. Murdoch watched them from 
the drawing-room window, coming up the 
walk on their return. Squire Wharnley, 
catching her pleased smile, bent forward 
from his newspaper, and followed her eyes, 
aud a thoughtful look settled upon his face. 

‘Gerald had her hat and shaw! on his 
atm, and was looking eagerly into her face, 
which was turned toward him, bright with 
siniling attention. Their mingling voices, 
clear and musical, floated forward before 
their lagging footsteps. 

‘The grim master of Wharnley Lodge 

watched them closely, conscious, mean- 
while, of Mrs. Murdoch’s curious observa- 
tion. 
‘4 Well,” said he, as if in answer to a 
question of hers, startling the worthy wo- 
man so that she nearly dropped the picture 
slie was dusting, “1 suppose it is natural 
they should take to each other. I have no 
objection. She seems a good sensible girl. 
Her property will treble under my manage- 
thent, before she comes of age, and it is 
alréady a snug fortune.” 

Mrs. Murdoch smiled with an air of great 
celief. Her master turned, with a wonder- 
fully happy face, to meet the young people. 
It was only a continuation of their sunshine, 
and they entered merrily. 
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CHAPTER Il. 

Srx months later, and before one of the 
university buildings, in the quaint pretty 
town toward which goes the yearning 
thought of many and many a famous}man, 
as he recalls the pleasant memories of his 
Alma Mater, was gathered a little knot of 
young men, conversing in low and sup- 
pressed tones, but with eyes and gestures 
plainly betraying deep excitement. A tall 
sedate man came slowly down the street, 
and the young men eyed him anxiously. 

It’s all up with us, boys,” said a bine- 
eyed youth, tossing back acurly mass of 
fair hairfrom his forehead. ‘1 can see 
well enough, by the old fellow’s face, what 
has been the verdict. Didn’t you see how 
black a frown drew down those bushy eye- 
brows of his? We've all got to mareh, 
that’s positive. If we don’t get expeHed 
instead of suspended, we may count it clear 
gain.” 

“Confound their sanctimonious gruff- 
ness!’ growled another. ‘ What do they 
expect? that young fellows like us are to 
go without any fun, whilst digging into 
their musty old books ?”’ 

Gerald Wharnley had stood a little apart 
from the others, and though he had given 
keen attention to their conversation, he 
had not joined in it until now. 

“Tt was miserable fun, MacPherson. I 
don’t need this forlorn denouement to prove 
ittome. If it hadn’t been that your wine 
took away all my good sense, I should have 
been ashamed at the very idea of it. My 
bitterest humiliation comes from the con- 
tempt I feel for my own folly. Don’t try 
to excuse the disgraceful affair in my pres- 
ence,” said he, in a bitter tone. ; 

“Ho, ho! Here’s Wharnley, ready for 
the penuitent’s seatataconfessional. I wish 
the worshipful faculty might put upon him 
all the punishment, since he is so ready to 
acknowledge his guilt,” sneered the pre- 
vious speaker. ‘For my part, I am not 
aware of transgressing the old customs in 
the least. Didn’t we stand our chance of 
hazing, when we were freshmen? and 
haven't we a right to take our share of the 
fun, when the turn comes to us? Besides, 
we have only served the poor little country 
spriga good turn. We've taken outofhim, 
not only the self-esteem he brought from 
the village academy, but the verdanty of 
his rustic home.” 

“For shame, MacPherson!’ returned 
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Gerald, indignantly. Don’t you know we 
may thank Heaven’s mercy that the life 
was not taken out of him, too? He’s been 
raving all night in a delirious fever, and the 
doctor says it isan even chance whether 
his delicate constitution will get through it 
or not.” 

Something of the horrorof his tone was 
reflected on the faces of the thoughtless 
young men, who eyed each other ruefully. 

“You don’t say so, Gerald!” “ By 
George! that’stoo bad!’ “ It’s a bad busi- 
mess, that’s a fact!’ was echoed around 
him, 

Gerald Wharnley’s voice trembled, as he 
replied, ‘I know it is so, because I have 
been taking care of him all night. His 
mother has just arrived. I tell you, boys 
if you had seen her anguish when he did 
not know her, in answer to her piteous en- 
treaties, you would agree to the worst the 
faculty can say about this accursed hazing.’’ 

“Pooh! the fellow was sick before, I 
haven’t a doubt of it,” said MacPherson, 
the only one who still attempted to brave 
out the affair. ‘‘I don’t see what it has to 
do with us, because the fever has taken 
hold of him.’ 

“It has everything to do with us,” replied 
Gerald, in adeep stern voice, “It is the 
result of our wanton cruelty—the natural 
effect of fright and that icy cold bath,upon a 
delicate constitution. If he dies, I, for one, 
shall feel myself his murderer. And I was 
not the ringleader, MacPherson. I think 
Thad wit enough to remonstrate against 
the bath.” 

Arueful silence fell upon the young men, 
and one by one they separated, and went 
away to their rooms, terribly discuncerted 
by this unlooked-for result of a night’s 
frolic. To be called together again ina 
few hours, to undergo the dreaded ordeal 
of the president’s severe reproof, and learn 
of their suspension from the college. 

It was very little like the hilarious, frolic- 
some, half-crazed band which had made 
their dreaded raid on the quiet room of the 
fresbman—this slow, crestfallen,rceful pro- 
cession which emerged from the presi- 
dent’s room. A few made feeble attempts 
at nonchalance and indifference, but only 
MacPherson, a fiery-spirited, indolent 


young Southerner, really felt the punish- 
ment undeserved, and no inward accusa- 
tions to render the catastrophe still more 
intolerable. 
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“It will save usa deal of fagging and 
hard work, lads,’ said he, with a careless 
whistle. ‘I’m off for livelier scenesthan 
this. Thanks to all these wise professors, 
Ishan’t have to touch a book for a good 
while.” 

Gerald Wharnley looked after him as he 
went swaggering down the street, ard his 
lip trembled as he muttered, fiercely: 

** And I have allowed a heartless wreteh 
like that to lead me into a course which 
has tarnished my good name, nearly ruined 
my prospects, and for aught 1 know, endan- 
gered all the hopes I hold dearest! O fool 
and blind! But it is a lesson I shall never 
forget. What will myfather say? How 
will Ada receive this humiliating annouhce- 
ment ?”’ 

He wrung his hands, and, pulling his cap 
over his eyes, darted down a narrow alley, 
to escape meeting one of his acquaintances, 
who was coming toward him with a cheery 
genial smile. The latter followed him, 
however, and calling after him, compelled 
him to turn reluctantly toward him. : 

“ A letter for you, Wharnley. It has just 
arrived, by private hands. From home, 1 
presume. Don’t look so ghastly, man! 
You'll get the governor’s lecture, no doubt; 
but I'll wager it ends with the paternal 
blessing. Why, there isn’t one of the others 
stands half your chance. An only son, the 
sole heir to a goodly estate—of course you'll 
be forgiven at once.” 

Gerald Wharnley shut down his teeth 
savagely against his whitening lip, to keep 
back a groan. ! 

*“ Don’t talk, just now, Brown. I know 
you mean the best, but I can’t bear it,” 
cried he, hastily suriching away the letter, 
and glancing sbiveringly at his father’s 
bold familiar writing. 

“I don’t want to torment you, Gerald, 
but you are taking this thing to heart in an 
entirely unealled-for way. You couldn’t 
look any more guilty, if you had commited 
murder.”’ 

“Tt might have been that. I know, now, 
just how wicked and cruel was our frenzied 
sport with that poor fellow. He’s better 
this morning; I thank Heaven for that!’ 

“ His mother is poor, too, I understand. 
We’re going to start a subscription to pay 
her expenses and the doctor’s bill.” 

“ There’s no need. I emptied my purse 
into her lap last night; it was enough for 
all her needs, I think. Now let me go.’ 
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Holding the still unopened letter in his 
hand, Gerald Wharnley turned away, and 
walked slowly on towards a little grove at 
the end of the village. Once safe in that 
solitude, he threw himself upon the mossy 
ground, and tore open the seal. He 
glanced over the bold handwriting, as if to 
gain some bint of its purport, and then 
beginning again, read every word slowly 
and firmly. 

There was less agitation in his face, 
now that the blow bad actually fallen. A 
certain firm determined resignation took 
away the careless boyish look, but lefta 
grave manliness scarcely less becoming. 
He folded the letter deliberately. 

** Well, my forebodings were not without 
cause. He is fearfully incensed. That 
hateful newspaper paragraph has made for 
mé just the mischief lexpected. I cannot 
wonder that he is indignant to see my name 
priuted there in full, as a malicious, will- 
ful, disgraced rowdy. I cannot blame him 
for his anger; but it is my first offence, 
_ and he might take my promise that it will 
be my last, instead of turning me so re- 
lentiessly from his home and affections, I 
cannot believe that he will continue so 
angry when he has received ny letter, tell- 
ing him just the truth of the whole matter. 
Ada will intercede fur me, unless—0O, I 
dare not picture her grief and resentment! 
I will try to be calm and hopeful, I will 
wait till they receive my letters; then I can 
decide upon my future course.” 

Saying which, with the most composed 
manner he had been able to assume since 
the disgraceful frolic, the young man rose 
to his feet, and walked slowly back to his 
boarding-place. On his way he met the 
president of the college, who paused, and, 
seeing his shame-flushed face and drooping 
bead, said, kindly: 

“* We are all very sorry for you, Wharn- 
ley; not only because you are so general 
a favorite, but that itis your first offence. 
But the affair is of too grave a character to 
be passed by. I trust the lesson will be 
salutary for you, and that you will come 
back after this suspension better fitted to 
resist the temptations these wild young 
men can offer to your genial, social dispo- 
wiuon. 1 have written as favorably as I 
could to your father.”’ 

* Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is 
bitter enough to last me a lifetime.’ 

“The poor lad’s mother is full of pity 
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for you, while she has only anger for the 
others. You have promptly acknowledged 
your fault, and done your best toward re- 
pairing the mischief. I wish we could have 
spared you the suspension; but after that 
hasty article in the daily paper, it would 
look partial and ill-advised.” 

“I deserve it,” answered Gerald, rue- 
fully, ‘and I bear it as a merited penance, 
if only my father will forgive me.” 

“T will write again, as favorably as I feel 
toward you.”’ 

“You are very kiad. I will never try 
your patience again, if I return to the 
college.” 

** Of course you will return,”’ 

Gerald did not express the conviction 
which weighed heavily on his mind, that 
this assertion was a hopeless one, but 
passed on. 

Another day, and his doubts were all put 
at rest, by the certainty of hisdoom, His 
father sent back the letter he had written, 
with the seal unbroken. 

“You are no son of mine, hencefor- 
ward,” wrote he. “As you have sowed, so 
may youreap. As guardian of Miss Ada 
Willoughby, I likewise forbid all commu- 
nication with her, What debts you have 
eontracted before this date, I shall pay, as 
beeomes an honorable man of business. 
After this, I shall not be responsible for 
even the crust which keeps you from starv- 
ing. Your name is a forbidden sound in 
this house.’”’ 

** Pitiless, inexorable !’’ muttered Gerald, 
as his eye flashed, and his pallid cheek took 
a momentary glow of indiguation. ‘ Has 
he no particle of affection? no human com- 
miseration for a soul thus set adrift from 
everything that cap hold it away from the 
whirlpool of sin? Truly I am now to com- 
mence the world on my owa account, I 
have nothing to aid me, my purse is empty. 
Iam glad that poor widow had the money 
while it was in my power to give it. . 1 will 
not even have ‘iis name, since he holds 
that my actions fling disgrace upon it.”’ 

He bad. never looked handsomer, more 
like a hero than now, when he stood with 
folded arms, glittering eyes aud pale stern 
face. 
“ This grievous reverse shall not crush 
me, I will show him that there is the 
spirit of a man within me. lam young 
and strong. Shall I bewail this experiance 
like a weak woman? It is a dreary thing 
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to stand alone; but 1 think there is that 
within me can rise above despondency and 
face it manfully. There is but one course 
before me; I must find some situation in 
which to earn my daily bread. I must go 
away from here at once. O, if there had 
only come one single encouraging word 
from Ada!” 

He smothered the groan which accom- 
panied the last words, and walked to and 
fro fiercely. 

“She forsakes me, too. She joins my 
father in his resentment, or 1 should have 
received a line, a word, in answer to that 
appealing letter of mine. So perish all my 
fondest hopes! Beggared in fortune, ex- 
iled from home, wrecked in love! And 
yet, I will not be crushed. There is that 
within me shall rise above it all.’ 

Clinging almost fiercely to this dauntless 
resolution, Gerald Wharnley went away 
from the pleasant little town, from the 
Alma Mater which thrust him forth, into 
the busy, hurrying, selfish world, to seek a 
place there for his young arm to work. 
Alack! he little dreamed of the heart- 
wearing, disheartening ordeal before him. 
He gave his name fearlessly at first, until 
he saw the suspicion and discouragement 
it produced. 

* What, a eon of the rich Lawyer Wharn- 
ley, and turned adrift in this style! You 
are no safe character for any one else to 
harber, if so bad that your own father 
turns you off,’’ said one after another; and 
turned a deaf ear to his explanations and 
apologies. 

He soon grew weary of the fruitless at- 
tempt, and presently, though with a hot 
cheek and faltering vcice, gave his name 
as Geoffrey Gerald. Then came inquiries 
concerning his references and abilities. 
He had no references. Give him a trial, 
and he would show what he could do, an- 
swered he, boldly. He felt the keen in- 
quisitive eyes glancing over his tender 
white hands, his genteel clothing, the un- 
mistakable look which betrays luxarious 
nurture and habits, and knew well enough 
why he received, everywhere; such persist- 
ent refusal. 

If his own father turned away from his 
entreaties, how could he expect better of 
the heartless, selfish world? Before long, 
the proud spirit, the stout young heart, died 
within him. He had pawned his watch 
long ago; sold every little trinket, all his 
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superfluous clothing, and still be was with- 
out a permanent situation—only enabled, 
here and there, now and then, to earna 
meagre pittance, wherewith to keep away 
the gaunt wolf of poverty. He grew reck- 
less and bitter. In an evil hour he came 
across MacPherson. Gay, brilliant, lavish 
with the income forwarded him from the 
far-away cotton-fields and rice swamps of 
the South, the young aristocrat’s company 
gave a sort of respectability to his appear- 
ance, which his rapidly-diminishing re- 
sources could not bestow. He was kind 
and generous in his ways; and poor Gerald 
had grown greedily hungry even for such 
little show of friendship as his old com- 
rade could give. MacPherson, dully con- 
scious of his own instrumentality in bring- 
ing aboutsuch woeful result for bis com- 
panion and classmate, made a sort of pro- 
tege of him, invited him to sumptuous din- 
ners, drove him along the race-course with 
his matchless horses, coaxed or bullied 
him to have recourse to billiards and wine, 
to drown his cares, and kept him near him 
by the oft-reiterated promise to provide 
him with a good situation in which he 
might earn an honest living. The good 
honest heart of the youth loathed this mis- 
erable life, yet he had no power to turn 
away from the only hope held out to him. 
Gerald was standing upon the very brink 
of ruin. Where was the friendly hand to 
snatch him back? Where, O where was 
the angel whisper to warn him ef his fatal 
position ? 

At Wharnley Lodge the stern old ‘father 
sat gloomily gloating over his own invinci- 
ble rectitude, his impartial justice, his 
swift rebuke for evil—and at the door of a 
gambling-house, in the dissolute city, his’ 
distracted son stood, irresolute and dizzy, 
driven thither by the harsh decree over 
which the grim old lawyer exulted. 

For the crisis came to Gerald speedily. 
MacPherson grew tired of his sombre com- 
pany. He had, moreover, become himself 
serjously embarrassed, by his reckless ex- 
penditure, and was quite ready to shake off 
this poverty-stricken comrade. 

He did not ¢are to part unkindly, or with- 
out the show of patronage he had hitherto 
kept up. He looked around, therefore, and’ 
laid before Gerald the proffered employ- 
ment. It would replenish his empty purse, 
and put bim in the way of future advance- 
ment. Gerald saw that ata glance; but he’ 
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saw, also, with a deadly sickness at the 
heart, that it would lose him his good 
name, and steep his soul in guilt—that it 
was work no honorable man would soil his 
hands in touching. He faltered out his 
scruples, and MacPherson laughed thei to 
scorn. 

** Pooh, lad, that is stuff, utter nonsense! 
Haven’t you come to see that it is just as a 
man’s purse is lined that he stands in the 
world’s respect? See what a poor devil 
you are now, and remember how you were 
courted and admired when you were heir 
to the old governor’s snug pile! Be rich, 
and you will be successful, and honored, 
and applauded. You can quit the business 
as soon as you are on a safe footing. I 
have hard enough work to get the chance 
for you; I thought you'd be eternally grate- 
ful tome. But it’s all of a piece—the in- 
gratitude of the world. I’m a little down 
myself; I positively can’t help you another 
dime.’’ 

**T will decide to-night,”’ answered Ger- 
ald, wondering if the voice which brought 
the slow words through his dry parched 
throat could be the same to which Ada 
Willougbby had once so tenderly respond- 
ed, which generous comrades had ever 
gladly hailed, which poor Mrs. Murdoch 
had many a time declared to him was bet- 
ter than music in her ears. 

MacPherson yielded to his whim. He 


did not ask him to accompany him to din- 


ner ortosupper. If he thought a famished 
stomach would aid his designs, he betrayed 
no such hint to Gerald. 

The unhappy youth found his way like a 
blind man, groping and staggering, to the 
miserable attic which he had called his 
home. He sat down at the table, and 
dropped his aching head upon bis crossed 
arms. 

“What can I do?’ muttered he. “I 
tried my best to earn an honest living, and 
no one would give me achance. I cannot 
starve. I would draw water or hew stone, 
gladly enough ; but because of the bringing 
up my father gave me, Iam looked upon as 
an impostor when I offer my services. Mis- 
fortunes accumulate upon me. What sball 
Ido? what shall Ido? Surely 1 am justi- 
fied in accepting this only opportunity 
offered me.”’ 

The hours dragged themselves on with a 
terrible slowness, the silence in the room 
had something awful and thrilling. Gerald 
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was numbly conscious of the battle going 
on between the good and evil spirits, for 
the possession of his precious undying soul. 
He glanced around him with nervous shud- 
derings, as though he heard the rustling of 
angel pinions, the heavy tramp of vicious 
hoofs. His cheek gathered a fever spot of 
crimson, in contrast to its deadly white- 
ness; his throat grew still more parched; a 
deadly faintness succeeded the pangs of 
hunger. His eyes wandered wildly around 
the wretched apartment. There was noth- 
ing left, actually nothing that a Jew would 
advance a dime upon. With a hollow 
groan he dropped his head again; the shad- 
ows were lengthening swiftly, and the 
twilight, which comes so abruptly upon the 
narrow streets of the city, gloomed its gray 
into the dismal attic chamber. Suddenly 
springing to his feet, he seized his hat. 

** Let me go, before I am fairly crazed. 
A man must have food. If the world re- 
fuses it to me in honorable recompense for 
honest toil, 1 must get it as I can.’ 

How mournfully the angel pinions waved 
their farewell flight! How demoniac was 
the evil chuckle that seemed to sound with- 
in his ears! He glared about him in angry 
terror, and strode forward toward the door. 

At that moment steps were heard on the 
crazy stairs without. One, slow, stumbling, 
agitated—the other, light, swift and eager. 
The door swung open, and Gerald Wharn- 
ley stood staring blankly at the vision be- 
fore him. 

Two women. One dowdyish, and clum- 
sy, and countrified, wrapped in a gay plaid 
shawl, the good old face crimson with min- 
gled joy and grief; the other, fair, and 
lovely, and gracious enough for the benefi- 
cent spirit whose rustling wings stirred 
again to the depths of Gerald’s heart—a 
perfect picture of girlish grace and dainti- 
ness.. Both fell at his feet, sebbing, in- 
coherently : 

“ We have found you! O Gerald, at iast 
we have found you!’ 

“My blessed boy, my poor dear boy! 
Did you think we joined in his cruelty ?”’ 

‘ada, O Ada?’ sobbed Gerald, glancing 
from the girl to his wretched surroundings, 
and hiding his face in his shaking hands. 

She drew them away with her soft fin- 
gers, kissing them between the dripping 
tears. 

** Gerald, Gerald, you are not to blame; 
we know it well enough. O, we have been 
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cruelly deceived! But we have found it 
out at last. We know you have no shadow 
of guilt upon you. We shall never fear 
that.” 

The young man shuddered, and shrank 
away from the pure hands, the holy inno- 
cent eyes. What if they had come an hour 
later? He sank, half fainting, into a 
chair. 

Mrs. Murdoch had taken a sharp look 
around the bare forlorn room, and back to 
the hollow wasted cheeks, the pale lips and 
fever-bright eyes. She put the girl away 
resolutely, and with her own stout arm 
lifted up the feeble form. 

“Mr. Gerald, you’re sick. You've got 
as good as a fever, this sorrowful minute. 
And I’m going to tuke you right home 
with me, and nurse youup. Ishan’tallow 
you to talk much with Ada. Only just to 
keep your mind peaceable, she may tell you 
how the master kept from her your letters, 
and wouldn’t let us do anything to find out 
about you. He said you’d grown to bea 
wicked villain; but we didn't believe that 
only we were sorely troubled by your not 
writing to us. We know all about it, now, 
and we’ve hunted you up; and we’re going 
to take care of you till you are wel), and 
then you are to take what we’ve both got, 
and look out for us. That’s just how it is, 
Mr. Gerald ; so don’t you say another word. 
We'll have a carriage and take you home, 
for you will never walk a step in the world, 
with such a tremble as this on you.” 

' He was, indeed, growing too ill to resist 
the worthy woman’s energetic will. He 
clung to Ada’s hand, and whispered: 

“Don’t leave me, Ada! But you must 
nottake me to my father; he will never 
allow it. If I die, tell him I forgive him.’’ 

“Alack?’ exclaimed Mrs. Murdoch, “ he 
will never speak one of his hard words 
again; he will never write you another 
cruel letter. He had a shock yesterday 
morning, and the doctor says he will never 
speak, or know anything again. We found 
the letter among his papers, and started to 
search for you. You’re his heir, after all, 

Mr. Gerald, and nobody can unsay it; for 
he tore up the new will the last. thing he 
did before he was taken.” 

Gerald was beyond the realization of this 
great change in his furtunes. The shock 
of the abrupt announcement had been too 
mach for him. His head had fallen back 
across Ada’s arm, and her wild frightened 


eyes were peering frantically into his pallid. 
insensible face. 
“Poor dear lamb! he’s clear fainted 
away. How shall we ever get him away? 
Sure it must have been his mother’s spirit 
put it into our hearts to come to-day, in- 
stead of writing to him; for another day, I 
do believe, would have been too late to 
help the fever!’ ejaculated Mrs, Mardoch, 
while she was busily chafing the chilly 
hands. 
Ada was too overwhelmed to venture a 
single werd. The wretched room, the evi- 
dent destitution,had been frightful enough ; 
but this illness completed her horror. She 
stood blankly gazing into the inanimate 
fave, with a look of utter despair. 
“Find some water, Ada, That is cheap 
enough to be even here. Dear heart! why 
do you stand like a statue? Sprinkle some 
water in his face, and then he will revive.” 
In a short time they were able, with the 
coachman’s help, to take him to the car- 
riage. It was decided the wisest course to 
get out, by easy drives, to Wharnley Lodge. 
Accordingly, one sunny afternoon, into 
the presence of a white, stiff, deathly fig- 
ure, with drawn mouth and dull meaning- 
less eyes, was borne another drooping form, 
and pallid face, which was laid on a couch 
beside that of the dying. master of Wharn- 
ley Lodge. Father and son were face to 
face. 
Gerald’s cheek paled to a still more 
waxy hue, and his eyes overflowed with 
tears, as he bent forward, with clasping 
hands, to seek for one sign of recognition. 
The dull filmy eyes of Squire Wharnley 
turned slowly and questioningly to that 
worn haggard face, from which the boyish 
bloom had been brushed away by the ruth- 
less hands of care and grief. A sudden 
flicker of interest brightened the pale pupil; 
there was a convulsive but impotent effort 
for speech ; an expression of intensé agony, 
of wild yearning, was in those wistfal eyes, 
as though they longed to fulfil the office of 
the dumb palsied lips. 
_ Gerald’s sob shook his whole frame, as 
he cried, ‘* O father, father, give me some 
sign to show that you have forgiven me— 
that you are no longer angry with me!” 
The poor distorted lips made their best 
efforts for a smile, the thin crippled fingers 
reached forth feebly. Ada was quick to 
guess his wish. She took Gerald’s hand 
and laid it in that weak clasp. The father 
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emfied again, as his fingers closed over 
those of his son. The peace and content 
dimly revealed by the lips crept upward, 
ahd gave a tender joy to those still elo- 
quent eyes, which, in the days of health 
and strength, they had seldom known. 
They lingered fondly on the young man’s 
face, and then turned appealingly to Ada. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed she, “ I will love him 
—I will care for him—I will try to make 
him happy!” 

Another smile. The effort, the peacefal- 
néss and content had wonderful effect 
upon him. The distorted lines were 
smoothed out of the face; that haunting 
look of dumb agony vanished, and left a 
childlike calm. The fingers still clung to 
the hand of Gerald, but slowly the stiff lids 
settled over the gazing eyes. The spas- 
modic breath eased away softly and almost 
imperceptibly. 

“ He is asleep,” said Ada and Gerald, in 
low hushed voices. 

“He is dead?’ said the physician, sol- 

emily. 
- ‘be praised, that I was brought 
here in time for this scene!’ ejaculated 
Gerald, the tears pouring over his thin 
pale cheeks. 

“Tt was only because of these unusual 
circumstances that I consented to so un- 
proceeding,” answered the good 
doctor. “ Now you must consent to resign 
yourself to the tender nursing of Mrs. Mur- 
doch. Grieve not for this happy release 
from’ so pitiful a state as that of your 
father must have been, had he lingered 
Here. Lam confident that he welcomed 
the approach of the merciful release. Now 
you must consider your own health, Mr. 
Gerald. And indeed it is a refreshing 
sight to see you here again, and a most be- 
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neficent chance that brought you tn time | 
to receive and give peace at this deathbed.” 
"Not chance,” whispered Gerald to 
Ada; ‘“*O no, not chance—but a blessed 
interposition of Providence. Some time 
you shall know all you saved me from.” 
Gerald recovered health and strength 
slowly but surely, and was thenceforward 
a firm, staid, reliable man, free from all 
those dangerous traits of character, that 
easy, indolent, yielding nature, that com- 
plaisant good-humor, which could be drawn 
hither and thither at the caprice of his as- 
sociates, or by the will of circumstance. 
Two years after his marriage he had oc- 
casion to visit the national capital, and 
while there, he attended, with his wife, a 
fashionable levee, given by one of the 
leaders of the ton. In the midst of the 
gay talk and merry scene, Ada felt him 
start nervously, and saw him shudder in 
horror. She looked around wonderingly,’ 
but saw only a tall showily-dressed gentle- 
man, making his way, with a peculiarly 
significant smile, toward them. Her hus- 
band drew her hastily away, and did not 
séem at rest until he had placed the crowd 
between them and the unknown man. 
* Who was it?” asked Ada, wonderingly. 
“It was one who stood in the place of 
the areh-tempter himself, Heaven forgive 
him! I cannot think of him without s 
shudder—to be obliged to speak to him 
would, I think, be intolerable. It was Mac- 
Pherson. The sight of him has brought 
before me, with terrible vividness, all the 
particulars of my first temptation. Let us 
go out into the cool air, under the calm 
holy light of the stars, my Ada, and I shall 
forget it all, and only remember the dear 
guardian angel who came in time to save 
me.” 


Lazy Bea Vers.—It is a curious fact that 
among the beavers there are some that are 
lazy, and will not work at all, either to as- 
sist in building lodges or dams, or to cut 
down wood for their winter stock. The 
industrious ones beat these idie fellows, 
and drive them away; sometimes cutting 
off parts of their tails, and otherwise injar- 
ing them. The “paresseux’’ are more 
easily caught In traps than the others, and 
the trapper rarely misses one of them. They 
only dig a hole from the water, running 
oblignely from the surface of the ground 


twenty-five or thirty feet, from which they 
emerge, when hungry, to obtain food, re- 
turning to the same hole with the wood 
they procure, to eat the bark. They never 
form dams, and are sometimes to the num- 
ber of five or seven together; all are males. 
It is not at all improbable that these unfor- 
tunate fellows have, as is the case with the 
males of many species of animals, been en- 
gaged in fighting with others of their sex, 
and after being conquered and driven from 
the lodge, have become hilers from a kind 


of necessity. 
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Story of Jack Scott and Bessy Surtees. 


STORY OF JACK SCOTT AND BESSY SURTEES. 


BY BEV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Tue Scotts are an old and widely diffused 
Border clan. They have had many distin- 
guished men amongst them; the greatest 
of all being the illustrious poet and novelist, 
of whose personal appearance and genial 
character some of us have still an agreeable 
remembrance. As an active pushing race, 
the Scotts have spread far beyond their 
native glens, crossed the Border, and set- 
tled in various parts of Northumberland, 

In the early part of last century, there 
dwelt in Sandgate, an old-fashioned thor- 
oughfare near the Tyne, outside Newcastle, 
a family of these Scotts, whose occupation 
lay among the barges and coal-traders on 
the river. They were an industrious de- 
cent set of people, with no pretensions to 
gentility, and as was reasonable, improved 
in circumstances from one generation to 
another. The family begins to emerge 
from obscurity in the person of William 
Scott, who is apprenticed to a coal-fitter in 
Newcastle. A coal-fitter is a kind of mid- 
dle-man between the owner of coal-pits and 
shippers. He purchases the coal, transfers 
it to barges called keels, whence it is put 
on board ships in the river. The word 
keel, from an old Anglo-Saxon term, signi- 
fying a barque, is now lost to the general 
vernacular, but remains preserved in a pop- 
ular ballad, Weel may the Keel row. The 
term also keeps its ground in relation to the 
coal-barges on the Tyne, where owners of 
keels are men of considerable substance. 
The William Scott we have been speaking 
of, rose by his steadiness and intelligence 
to be a coal-fitter and proprietor of keels, 
with numerous keelmen in his employment. 
With a view to keep his men from strag- 
gling away among public-houses, he for a 
time kept a house for their special accom- 
modation, the sale of beer to them adding 
to his ordinary gains. This concern, how- 
ever, as not being creditable to a man in 
his flourishing circumstances, was, after a 
time, dropped. From being an owner of 
keels, he, in due course, became an owner 
of ships, in which capacity few men at- 
tained greater note on the Tyne from New- 
castle to Shields and Sunderland. 

Wi liam Scott was married in 1748, to 


a Miss Atkinson of Newcastle. It was a 
happy matrimonial alliance. Besides good 
looks and placid temper, the lady possessed 
an excellent understanding, along with all 
proper domestic accomplishments. A for- 
tunate marriage for the owner of keels and 
ships! At the time that a child was about 
to make its appearance, the country was 
thrown into alarm by the rebellion in the 
spring of 1745. A rebel army was advanc- 
ing on Tyne. The gates of Newcastle were 
shut and guarded. Ina condition which 
made her apprehensive of deeds of violence, 
Mrs. Scott removed to the village of Hey- 
worth, four miles distant, in the county of 
Durham. There she gave birth toa male 
infant; but there was a second child, and, 
in the urgency of the case, a medical prac- 
titioner was sent for to Newcastle. It was 
during the night; the gates were closed; 
as delay might be hazardous, the doctor 
was let down over the wall in a basket, and 
he arrived in good time to deliver Mrs. 
Scott of a female child, The boy was 
named William, and we shall soon hear 
more of him. 

It was Mrs. Scott’s destiny to “fall into 
a family.” Returning to Newcastle after 
the rebellion was over, she again, aftera 
time, had twins, a boy and a girl, born on 
the 4th of June (the birthday of George. 
II.) 1751. The boy was christened John— 
the John Scott, hero of our story, but whe 
almost until middle life was best known by 
his friends as Jack, or Jack Scott. Master 
Jackey was a promising youth while still 
in petticoats, but scarcely more so than his 
brother William, who was from five to six 
years his senior. The two boys had good 
brains. They grew up fond of books, which 
is always a sign of acute intelligence, and 
both had a surprising memory. Of course, 
they had the ordinary unruliness of boys, 
performed pranks, and underwent the flog- 
gings at school, which at that time were 
considered a proper academic discipline. 
At the Free Grammar school at Newcastle, 
under the management of the Rev. Mr. 
Moises, they acquired a sound classical in- 
struction, to which they were largely in- 
debted for their future advancement. Wil- 
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liam was sent to complete his education at 
Oxford; but the father did not contemplate 
sending Jack thither, considering the line 
of life he was likely to pursue. For one 
thing, Jack was a skilled penman. His 
handwriting was beautiful, and remained 
so during life. 

Jack was otherwise accomplished. Asa 
small, but handsomely made youth of four- 
teen, he was one of the best dancers in 
Newcastle. At the dancing-school, he sig- 
nalized himself by his gallantry in helping 
the young ladies to put on their dancing- 
shoes, it being according to etiquette in 
those days to render this kind of service, 
and at the same time offer a small bouquet 
of flowers. In this way, Jack Scott grew 
up a beau, and was admired for the grace- 
fulness of his manners. On reaching his 
fifteenth year, his father began to think 
what was to be done with him. Nothing 
seemed more suitable than to bring him up 
to his own trade as a coal-fitter. William, 
who, by his excellent abilities, had already 
gained a fellowship, and occupied the posi- 
tion of a college tutor, did not like the idea 
of seeing his brother Jack a coal-dealer, 
and persuaded his father to send the lad to 
Oxford, where something better could be 
done for him. So, in 1766, Jack goes in the 
fly to Oxford, and is there entered asa 
member of the university. Here he did 
not shine so conspicuously as on the banks 
of the Tyne, and his Northumbrian burr 
was notin his favor. Yet he spent three 
years at college, showed his splendid tal- 
ents, and, like his brother, obtained a fel- 
lowship. In 1771, he wrote an English 
essay, and gained the prize for doing so— 
a matter of gratulation to the family. 

While everything was going on swim- 
mingly for high academic honors, Jack 
Scott, at twenty-vne years of age, sacrificed 
all his prospects by asingle act. In the 
course of a journey through the north of 
England, he attended church at Sedgefield 
in the county of Durham, and there saw, 
and instantly fell in love with Elizabeth 
Surtees, daughter of a banker in Newcastle. 
Bessy was under the charge of an aunt, to 
whom Jack contrived to procure an intro- 
duction, which opened the way for a conver- 
sation with the young lady. [lis fame asa 
prize essayest, united with his handsome 
personal appearance, and black sparkling 
eyes, gave him an advantage which proved 
irresistible. After an acquaintance of but 
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a few days, Jack Scott and Bessy had 
pledged their troth to each other. 

Miss Surtees had not yetcome out. This 
important affair ina young lady’s life was 
to take place at a ball given to the Duke of 
Cumberland—the Duke of Culloden notori-’ 


ety—at Néwcastle on the Ist of September, 
1771. Jack took good care to be at the ball, 
but disconcerted by seeing Bessy led out as 
a partner by the duke, and that she was 
ceremoniously treated as the “ belle of the 
ball,’”? he did not ask her to dance. For 
this shyness, he speedily made up. At the 
weekly assemblies, he not only danced with 
her, but openly showed that he was an ad- 
mirer. An arrangement in the rooms was 
favorable to the young pair. There was a 
large and a small apartment, with a lobby 
or stair-bead between. In the danees, Jack 
made a point of dancing with Bessy down 
the long room into the lobby and the small 
room beyond—a circumstance he used glee- 
fully to relate in his later days as a skillfal 
piece of generalship. 

These dancings did not escape notice. 
The Scotts were sorry that Jack had én- 
tangled himself so early in life, though they 
allowed his choice was unexceptionable. 
If he married Bessy, he would lose his fel- 
lowship, and where were his means of a 
respectable livelihood? As for the Surtees, 
they were furious at the notion of Jack 
Scott, son of a coal-fitter who once kept a 
public-house, aspiring to be a match for 
their daughter. Resolved to do all in their 
power to check the alliance, they sent Bessy 
off on a visit toa lady, ahigh connection 
in London; trusting she would there be 
looked after, and the fancy for Jack Scott 
driven out of her head. Bessy saw much 
fine company in London, figured at parties 
in Northumberland House, the Opera, and 
Ranelagh. Jack was not far off. He found 
means to have interviews with Bessy while 
walking under female tutelage in Hyde 
Park. On these occasions, there was a 
mutual determination to hold to their 
plighted troth. This being settled, Jack 
went for a short time to Oxford, and Bessy 
retarned to her home in Newcastle. If 
Surtees imagined that the engagement with 
his daughter was broken off, he was mista- 
ken. Bessy had arranged to elope with her 
lsver. We de not justify elopement. It is 
a paltry way of beginning an honorable 
married career. Surtees, however, was not 
without blame. He thought that he, asa 


) 


banker was a much grander person than 
any of the Scotts, and viewed the proposed 
marriage of his daughter with Jack Scott 
as a prodigious downcome in dignity. In 
reality, Jack was as good as he was, intel- 
lectually a much greater man; and the 
amusing fact is, that the whole Surtees fam- 
ily lived to see their error. 

The plot now thickens in intensity. The 
night of November 18, 1772, was selected 
for the elopement. Mr. Surtees, notwith- 
standing his affected grandeur, lived ina 
house above a shop ina street called the 
Sandhill, The shop was that of Mr, Clay- 
ton, a clothier, who had for assistant a 
young man named Wilkinson, a friend of 
Scott. The dwelling of Surtees had an en- 
trance separate from the shop, but its win- 
dows could easily be reached by a ladder 
from the pavement. Wilkinson had no 
difficulty in secreting a ladder, which at the 
time appointed he placed against the most 
westerly window; and down it, under cloud 
of night, slid Bessy Surtees into the arms 
of Jack Scott. The thing was well man- 
aged. Ata respectful distance, a post-chaise 
was in waiting, and in it the pair drove off 
for Scotland. The road they took was by 
Morpeth and Coldstream, by which they ar- 
rived next morning at Blackshiels. Scott’s 
design was probably to take fresh horses at 
Blackshiels, and post on to Edinburgh, 
only two stages distant, where the marriage 
ceremony could have been effected; bat 
having accidentally learned that the Rev. 
J. Buchanan, Episcopal minister at Had- 
dington, was in the house, he invited that 
gentleman to officiate, which he did accord- 
ing to the form prescribed by the Church 
of England, and afterwards gave them a 
certificate to that effect. The newly wed- 
ded pair immediately retraced their route 
to Morpeth, where they resided fora day 


or two. 

It need searcely be said that Surtees was 
at firet implacable in his resentment. The 
Seotts were more distresse@ than angry. 
As what, however, was don@ could not be 
undone, they sent their forgiveness, and 
invited Jack and bis bride to their dwell- 
ing. They came, and matters were so far 
made up. In afew months, there wasa 
softening in the feebings of the old banker. 
He saw it was no use, or rather worse than 
useless, to stand out. There was accord- 
ingly a treaty of peace by the belligerents. 
Scott’s father settled two thousand pounds 
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on the newly-wedded pair, and Mr. Surtees 


settled one thousand pounds, a sum which 
he afterwards doubled. The annual pro- 
ceeds were meant asa help tothe young 
couple. They were literally penniless, and 
the small annual income from these gifts 
was all they could reckon upon till Jack 
could make his way in the world. To 
make the marriage doubly sure, the cere- 
mony was solemnized afresh in the parish 
church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, January 
19, 1773. That may be called the date at 
which Scott began his memorable career. 


He aud Bessy drove off southwards across 


the Tyne. The world was all before them. 
Doubts and darkness hovered over the fu- 
ture; but in these young beings there was 
the spring of hope and intelligence, with a 
determinate resolution to fight the battle 
of life. Jack had formed his plan. It was 
te enter himself as a student at the bar, and 
reside during the period of probation at 
Oxford. He was admitted to the Sgciety 
of the Middle Temple January 28, 1773. 
At Oxford, he delivered lectures, taught 
pupils, and so eked out his smal] income. 
Mrs. Scott proved an admirable helpmate. 
Studying her husband’s means, she made 
both ends meet. The only entertainments 
she gave were small tea-parties, and we 
learn with some interest that one of her 
occasional guests was Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

In studying for the bar, Scott made the 
most strenuous endeavors. Having taken 
his degree of Master of Arts, he plunged 
into his legal studies; rose at four in the 
morning; spent only a few minutes at 
meals; took little outdoor exercise; and 
sat up over his books till late at night. He 
also had the fortitude to keep his brain un- 
clouded. His abstemiousness was as re- 
markable as it was exemplary. In the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, he was 
a model husband; while Bessy, in her ten- 
der and loving way, and earnest devotion 
to his interests, was a model wife. The 
marriage had been a perfect success. The 
economizing spirit of the pair was, if any- 
thing, augmented by the birth of ason in 
March, 1774. Next year, being called w 
the bar, Seott—for we must drop calling 
him Jack—went to reside in London. His 
house wasin Cursitor Street, near Chancery 
Lano, afterwards described, by him as his 
first perch, to which in an evening he used 
to bring from Fleet market twopenceworth 
of sprats for supper. Success in the legal 
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profession is only attainable by intense in- 
dustry, a fair share of common-sense and 
tact, along with perbaps a degree of good- 
luck. Erskine was a surprising instance of 
a rapid rise to fortune. Thurlow also 
mounted suddenly by his ingenious reason- 
ing and fervid oratory in the Douglas cause. 
Scott had not so goud achance, but he lost 
nothing in perseverance; and he was aided 
immensely by his powers of memory, as 
well as by acuteness of judgment. His 
slender means did not permit his becoming 
a pupil for twelve months under an equity 
pleader. For this deficiency he was partly 
compensated by being allowed gratuitously 
to study cases in the office of a kind-hearted 
conveyancer, and so stored his mind with 
details for practice, as a barrister. 

We cannot go into a regular account of 
Scott’s career. That is given better else- 
where by Lord Campbell. For several years 
he had little practice,and Mrs. Scott’s house- 
keeping, as may be supposed, was still on 
a moderate footing. But he never de- 
spaired, went upon circuit, and accumula- 
ted experience. His day of triumph came. 
In 1780, in an intricate contest as to the 
rights of an heir-at-law to rank as a residu- 
ary legatee, tried before Lord Thurlow, 
Mr. Scott offered such convincing argu- 
ments as to gain the case for his client. 
His reputation was made. Briefs came in 
upon bim, and ever afterwards he was at 
ease in his circumstances. In 1783, he re- 
ceived a silk gown. He about the same 
time, through his strong Conservative lean- 
ings, elected member of parliament for 
Weobly. His appearances in the House of 
Commons, as has been the case of many 
noted lawyers, were disappointing. In 1788, 
he rose to be Solicitor-general, and received 
the honor of knighthood from the king. In 
1798, he was promoted to be Attorney-gen- 
eral. Next, in 1799, he was made Chief- 
justice of the Common Pleas, and created 
Baron Eldon in the county of Durham. 
Jack Scott,a peer! Bessy become Lady 
Eldon! How the hews spread at Newcastle, 
and astonished everybody—the Surtees in 
particular, though they already had occa- 
sion to change their opinion concerning 
Bessy’s marriage. Fortunately, Lord El- 
don’s venerable mother survived to see her 
son arrive at this distinction; and with 
proper filial affection, his first duty, on be- 
ing raised to the peerage, was to acquaint 
her with the fact—signing himself Eldon. 


One does not learn without emotion that 
on the receipt of the letter, the old lady 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ** To think 
that I should live to be the mother of a 
lord?’ What justifiable pride hath nota 
mother in the high worldly appreciation of 
her sons! It is about the most exalted sen- 
timent in which humanity can indulge. 
Lord Eldon attained still higher honors. 
In 1801, on the dismissal of Wedderburn, 
Lord Loughborough, he was appointed 
Lord-chancellor of Great Britain. 

Few men have had such a lengthened 
judicial and political career. Eldon was 
Chancellor under three successive adminis- 
trations. His decisions were suund, and 
the chief fault imputed to him was his de- 
lay and hesitation in bringing suits to a 
final judgment. In the present day, his 
political views would be pronounced narrow 
aud ungenial, though no one ever doubted 
his sincerity, and earnest desire to promote 
the best interests of his country. In pri- 
vate life, he was fond of jocularities, and 
untiring in his anecdotes about early strug- 
gles and acquaintances; often giving amus- 
ing accounts of incidents in which he had 
been concerned. He never affected to con- 
ceal his origin; amd, as an instance of his 
goodness of heart, did not forget, on becom- 
ing Lord-chancellor, to confer a lucrative 
appointment on Moises, his old friend and 
schoolmaster at Newcastle. 

In 1821, he was advanced to the dignities 
of Viscount Encombe and Earl of Eldon. 
His “‘ beloved Bessy ’’ lived ten years to en- 
joy her new title as Countess of Bidon;,and 
deeply did the earl mourn her decease in 
1831. He himself, after outiiving almost 
all his immediate relations, died in his 
eighty-seventh year, January 3, 1838, leav- 
ing behind him afortune of over half a 
million sterling. In his titles and estates 
he was succeeded by his grandson. Lord 
Eldon’s brother, William, had a searcely 
less distinguished career. He, too, wasa 
lawyer, and ultimately rose to be judge of 
the Court of Admiralty; in which position, 
asalsoin his knowledge of international 
and ecclesiastical law, he won high distine- 
tion. He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Stowel; but at his decease in 1836, without 
male issue, the title became extinct. Lords 


Eldon and Stowel were two of the most re-. 


markable men of their time, rising to emi- 
nence through sheer native force and 
ability. 
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SATISFIED. 
BY 8. E. GRAHAM. 


Sweet Eva, with the golden hair, 
And eyes of heaven’s own blue, 

Can we forget thy gentleness, 
Thy heart so warm and true? 


One little year ago to-night 
And thou wast with us here; 

The Yule fires then were blazing bright, 
And merry was the cheer. 


We begged thee for a favorite song, 
And thou, most willingly, 

Didst sing us, but with tearful eyes, 
“The Cottage by the Sea.” 


The sadness of the soft refrain 
Had touched thy gentle beart— 
Or was it that some hidden pain 


E’en then had left its smart? 


We cannot tell, though fain would know, 
If sorrow made thee pine 


For some reality in life 
Which was denied to thine. 


It may be that heaven’s rest seemed sweet, 
Thou wert so fain to ge, 

Or that thy heart could illy bear 
Life’s heritage below. 


But this we know, if aught of joy 
Was to thy life denied, 

That, waking in His likeness, now 
Thy heart is satisfied. 


Tue rapid changes which are taking 
place in Japan, the disruption of all the 
former laws and customs of society, the 
immense innovation signified by the emerg- 
ing of the Mikado or king from his pro- 
found and sacred seclusion, and the rapid 
increase of our acquaintance with a coun- 
try which, within the remembrance of us 
all, was almost mythical, lend great inter- 


est to pictures of the Japan that used to . 
be. Ten years have done the work of cen- 


turies, in modifying all the moral, intellect- 
ual and social aspects of the country, es- 
pecially in the great cities, and fire has of 
late fatally accelerated change by effacing 
the most characteristic of the ancient 


edifices. 


Yeddo, the capital of the country, was 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. 
BY, PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


visited in 1867 by an adventurous party of 
French travellers, of whom the Due de 
Peuthievre and M. de Beauvoir were the 
most noted. The story told by these intel- 
ligent Europeans will soon have acquired 
the value of ancient history. They went 
to Yeddo while it was yet a closed city, in- 
accessible to foreign manufactures, and in- 
habited by a great number of two-sworded 
men, bitterly hostile to Europeans; so that 
the Japanese government, responsible for 
their safety, sent them thither under a 
strong escort of “ yakonines,”’ who sur- 
rounded them as closely as policemen 
guarding prisoners, the main body (six) 
being preceded by a picket of four, who 
sternly divided the crowd, and kept them 
at a distance. All along the road from 
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Yokohama to the capital of the Taikoun, 
as they galloped with their escort, they 
noted that at the gate of every village there 
were four men who sat upon a mat-strewed 
stage, in front of a house adorned with 
flags, still and silent as statues, writing 
down the names of all the passers-by. 
Having crossed the Lokungo River, they 
reached the great “‘ tea-house ’’ of Meiaski, 
which is an epitome of the utter strange- 
ness of things in Japan. M. de Beauvoir 
compares the garden to a fairy park, seen 
from a hill, through the big end of a tele- 
scope. A vast assemblage of dwarf shrubs, 
purple and dark green, spread their crooked 
arms over tiny lakes inhabited by red fish ; 
lilliputian alleys meander through pigmy 
parterres, gutter rivers with green bridges 
wide enough to let a rat pass, arbors and 
nooks in which nothing bigger than a rab- 
bit could find room; such were the fea- 
tures of this toy-garden, which was enthu- 
siastically admired by two-sworded travel- 
lers of ferocious appearance, who were, 
nevertheless, very harmless; and much 


flattered by the surprise and curiosity 


evinced by the “‘barbarian people.” The 
vigilance of these two-sworded guardians 
increased with the approach to Sinagawa, 
asuburb which had recently been burned 
down and rebuilt, in the birdcage and 
matchbox style which is so surprising to 
European eyes, for this is a resort of the 
young Japanese nobility, who are handy 
with their swords, and, at that time, held 
foreigners in great detestation. The first 
view of the Bay of Yeddo is very imposing, 
with the huge forts on the islands, and the 
castles of the daimios crowning the hills. 
Yeddo is a city of gardens and palaces, 
and, with its thirty hills, is unequalled in 
the world. It stretches out beyond the 
limits of sight, like a vast park; it is built 
upon the sea, and a great river runs 
through it. The “Siro,” or Taikoun’s 
palace, rises in the centre like a huge cita- 
del from wide-spreading glacis of turf, 
which descend to circular lakes and canals. 
Thirty bridges of granite unite the citadel 
to the City of the Princes, or “‘ Soto-siro,” 
which is quite unlike all other Japanese 
towns. It does not contain a single wooden 
house, but is built in a severe rectangular 
style, of white stone, and surrounded by 
ditches supplied with pure running water. 
In this immense section of the great city 
are the official residences of all the Japa- 


nese nobility, of the warlike daimios who 
are the lords and masters of the laboring 
population, and of the fertile plains from 
whence they derive immense revenues. 
Among the things which have passed 
away is the custom that obliged all these 
vassals of the Taikoun to pass one year in 
three in the sacred city, as an act of hom- 
age to the suzerain. They came, accom- 
panied by their harems, their officers and 
their troops. What a magnificent exhibi- 
tion of feudal state must that have been— 
which no European ever beheld—for there 
were eighteen daimios “ of sacred origin,’’ 
three hundred and eighty created by the 
Taikoun during two centuries, and nearly 
eighty thousand ‘‘hattamothos,” or great 
captains and knights! Each man prided 
himself on the brilliancy of his escort and 
attendants; each man’s suite amounted to 
at least nine hundred persons, and they 
were all lodged in the inner city, called 
the palace of the daimios, which must have 
needed all its exquisite proportion and sim- 
ple arrangement to accommodate them. 
The revolt of the daimios had changed all 
this before M. de Beauvoir’s visit, and the 
great palace was empty. But there was 
plenty of stir in the city, notwithstanding; 
and the outside of the palaces, with their 
splendid ornaments and gilded blazonry, 
was no less imposing that there were no 
armed crowds within the towering gates. 
From Soto-siro to “* Midzi,” the commer- 
cial city, the way lies along a hillside, and 
between great granite walls, which enclose 
immense parks. Immediately above these 
walls are hedges, six feet wide and forty 
feet high, cut and trained to marvellous 
perfection; they are formed of camellias, 
azaleas and rose-laurels; they are enam- 
elled in rich colors upon their dark-green 
background, and whole flocks of sacred 
birds, white-plumaged, are always flutter- 
ing among them. It was while the trav- 
ellers were lingering in this enchanted 
spot, reminding them of all their imagina- 
tions of the hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
that they witnessed one of the character- 
istic sights of Yeddo: one of the great 
princes going down to the public prome- 
nade. He was escorted by heralds in sky 
blue, armed with formidable wooden 
swords. Then came a procession of hal- 
berdiers, battle-axemen, faleoners, gentle- 
men-in-waiting, and pages pompously @é- 
corting the lackered “norimon,” carried 
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by eight men, in which his highness sat 
cross-legged, a sword sticking two feet out 
of each window. His highness did not 
deign to cast one glance upon the sacri- 
‘egious foreigners, On reaching the com- 
mercial city, they were chiefly struck by 
two things: first, the incomparable clean- 
liness of the streets, which, are like the 
carefully-tended paths of a park; and sec- 
ondly, the precautions against fire. At 
regular intervals at all the principal points 
of the town, high belfries are erected, col- 
umnar in shape, which are ascended by 
means of ladders, and from whence the 
whole quarter can be minutely inspected. 
On the summit of each is a magnificent 
bronze bell wherewith to sound the alarm. 
In almost every house there is a wooden 
pump ready for use, and at intervals of 
fifty feet there are pyramids of water-pails 
with shining copper hoops, and always full 
of water. 

The French travellers formed the third 
European party which had ever been ad- 
mitted to visit the gardens of the Taikoun, 
into which they passed through the cyclo- 
pean gates of the. vast fortress. It isa 
scene of complicated prettiness, with kiosks 
overlooking the sea, lakes covered with sa- 
cred birds with golden and silver plumage, 
thickets of purple trees; falconries, with 
all the curious apparatus of the lordly 
sport; summer-bouses fitted up for music, 
for dancing, and for feasting, with all the 
fragile elegance ef the highest etyle of 
Japanese art. The next great sight in 
Yeddo is the famous temple of Asaxa, 
which the French travellers visited when 
it had the additional attraetion of a fair 
going on in its avenues. This extraordi- 
nary place is known as the “Sojourn of 
the thirty-three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three divinities,” of whom one 
isin particular favor. He is the god of 
toothache. Each sufferer brings him his 
offering; he then chews a little ball of 
paper into a complete pulp, and spits it 
out against one of the pictures with great 
dexterity. He then retires, convinced that. 
he has given the toothache to the god. 
The fair was much like other fairs. We 
are told that a Japanese edition of Punch 
and Judy was proceeding briskly; but the 
spectators, instead of being nurses and 
children, were a crowd of officers, who 
bore themselves with the utmost majesty 
of demeanor. The beauty of the streets of 


Yeddo never loses its charm; the fine 
buildings, the delicious verdure, shade and 
flowers, the perfect cleanliness and total 
absence of squalor, the warlike and yet 
ornate appearance of the entire city, are 
always freshly pleasing; but the sense of 
being ameng a thoroughly antagonistic 
people grows with everyday. Perhaps this 
is one respect in which old Yeddo has be- 
come new; when M. de Beauvoir was there, 
murders had been of recent occurrence, 
and a vague fear and distrust of the for- 
eign influence, which, with all their com- 
munity of feeling on the subject of exclu- 
sion, they were unable to resist, was fer- 
menting among the people. The “ yako- 
nines” had plenty to do in their protecting 
office; and it is evident, from the narra- 
tive, that the least departure from obedi- 
ence to their instructions, the very slight- 
est foolhardiness, would have cost the 
French gentlemen their lives. After much 


experience and many modifications, M. de 
Beauvoir pronounces the Japanese peas- 
ants and laborers to be a simple, truthful 
race, the most hospitable in the world; 
but the Japanese aristocracy, the dwellers 
in the holy city, and the towns of the in- 
terior, are blinded by a narrow pride and 


national fanaticism. 

Irresistible forces, are now being brought 
to bear upon this class of Japanese society, 
and, no doubt, the breach once made in 
the wall of separation will rapidly widen. 
The intercourse of these aristocrats with 
each other is very stately and ceremonious; 
and M.de Beauvoir recounts one interesting 
trait of their customs. Presents made be- 
tween equals in the same society are never 
composed of gold or silver, nor of anything 
which bears commercial value. The dai- 
mios frequently exchange tokens of friend- 
ship, but they invariably consist of rare 
plants, brilliant flowers, or beautiful and 
rare fruits. 

The superiority of Japanese acrobats and 
jugglers is sufficiently well known in Eu- 
rope, but their performances in the sacred 
city reach a point of such marvellous per- 
fection, that, no doubt, the masters of 
those arts are too well paid ever to wish to 
leave their own country; so that the ex- 
traordinary things we have seen done by 


' Japanese performers here are only in real- 


ity second-rate performances. 
The services of the most accomplished 
jugglers are invariably engaged at al) the 
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and dancers are as 
dispensable as tea. Thedancers sit on 
their heels, with little lacker stools before 
them, and play on their guitars while the 
serious business of the feast is in progress, 
Before they left Yeddo, the French travel- 
lers were entertained at a great Japanese 
dinner, where they saw some of those won- 
derful “ pieces montees,’”’ which remind us 
of the curious medieval banquets of Spain 
and Italy. One of these, quite a square 
yard in size, represented a landscape to per- 
fection; there were rivers made of shredded 
onions, mandarin ducks made of carved 
and painted turnips, green fields, and brick 
bridges made of carrots, Another repre- 
sented fishing. On arock built of potatoes, 
lost in the midst of waves of mayonnaise, 
and foaming with whipped whites of eggs, 
was perched a fisherman, hauling in a lon 

net made of turnip-peelings, filled with tiny 
oysters and sticklebacks. Finally a large 
barbel comes forward, which has been 
turned into a galleon ornamented with 
masts, and with sails swollen by the breeze. 
They ate with their chopsticks all these 
things, and fifty other dishes composed of 
potted crab and other fish, and strange mys- 
terious sauces; and when they took leave, 
their hospitable host insisted on their re- 
taining their chopsticks and paper finger- 


tertainment, the travellers left Yeddo for 
Yokohama with an armed escort; and here 
we may drop our account of what they saw 
or did. 

What a change on the face of affairs in 
Japan since the country was visited by 
these Frenchmen! Through the energy of 
government, the most surprising reforms 
have been effected. Life has been rendered 
safe; commercial intercourse has been es- 
tablished ; railways, electric telegraphs, and 
gas for lighting have been introduced. 
There is now also an efficient Lighthouse 
Department, and a government postal sys- 
tem, which have not been without their 
influence. 

A scheme of general education has also 
been established throughout the empire. 
Not the least interesting thing to be men- 
tioned regarding it is, that quantities of 
schoolbooks have been imported for use of 
the more advanced class of pupils. A Jap- 
anese law tribunal has been established at 
one or two of the principal ports. A long- 
felt want—legislation with regard to the 
bankrupt estates of Japanese—has also 
been supplied. 

Many newspapers have been started 
throughout the country. Yokohama boasts 
of a dally paper, and the freedom with 
which the Buddhist religion is discussed, 


napkins as keepsakes, and also bestowed on affords grounds for belief that the way is 
each a pretty basket, containing a biglob- opening for the spread of Christianity. 
ster and a fish. Immediately after thisen- And all this the work of the last ten years! 


Scorcw PECULIARITIES.—If you remark seen or heard anything better, which would 
to an old Scotsman that ‘‘It’s agood day,”” be an imputation on his kmowledge of 
his usual reply is “ Aweel, sir, I’ve seen things. “ Nil admirari’’ is not exactly the 


waur.”” Such a maa does not say his wife 
isan excellent woman. He says, ‘‘She’s 
no’ a bad body.’’ A buxom lass, smartly 
dressed, is “‘ No’ sae vera unpurpose-like.”’ 


motto of the normal Scotsman. He is quite 
ready to admire admirable things, but yet 
loth to admit, even by inference, that he 
has never witnessed or experienced any- 


The richest and rarest viands are ‘No’ sae thing better. Indeed, he has always some- 
bad.” The best acting and the best singing thing of the like kind which he can quote 
are designated as “‘ No’ bad.” to show that the person, place, or thing in 

A man noted for his benevolence is“ No’ question is only comparatively good, great, 
the warst man i’ the worilt.”’ A Scotsman clever, beautiful, or grand. Then, when 
is always afraid of expressing unqualified anybody makes a remark, however novel, 
praise. He suspects that if he did soit that squares with a Scotsman’s ideas, he 


would tend to spoil the object of his lauda- 
tions, if a person, male or female, old or 
young; or, if thatobject were a song, a pic- 
ture, a piece of work, a landscape, or such, 
that those who heard him speak so highly 
of it would think he had never in his life 


will say, “‘ That’s juist what I’ve offen 
thoucht!” “That’s exactly ma way 0’ 
thinking?’ “ That’ juist whatI aye say?’ 
“ That’s juist what I was actually on the 


point o’ sayin’ 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 
—oR,— 
THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE had never, been such an excite- 
ment in Still River Village before. It was 
such a quiet little place, so far from any of 
the world’s beaten tracks, that they scarcely 
so much as heard there of the ‘‘ march of 
progress.”. They were miles and miles 
from any railroad, and they were so unfor- 
tunate (or fortunate, just as. you please to 
think) as hardly ever to see a newspaper 
from one year’send toanother. There was 
very seldom any more stirring event in the 
village than a donation party or a husking, 
Now the village was all astir, and seemed 
like Rip Van Winkle after his sleep; and 
the cause was only the promised advent of 
a circus! 

Its coming had been heralded by six men 
who came in a triumphal car, gorgeous to 
behold, drawn by six milk-white horses, 
The men themselves were dressed in scar- 
let uniforms, glittering with gold lace, and 
they played on musical instruments the 
like of which was never seen or heard in 
Still River before. 

Everybody, from the old folks down to 


the babies, was eager for the day which 
was to bring the wonderful sight. To be 
sure, Elder Plummer and Deacon Judkins 
had scruples of conscience against allowing 
such a thing to take place in the town. 
For were not. circuses inventions of the 
evil one? snares and pitfalls to entrap the 
unwary and lead them into ungodly ways? 
At least they had always heard so, and the 
good deacon was able to speak from expe- 
rience, having once attended one in his 
boyhood, as he reluctantly confessed. But 
for all that, the elder was seen to stand for 
nearly half an hour before one of the rain- 
bow-colored pictures representing the com- 
ing wonders, which were pasted upon every 
available fence in the village, and the ex- 
pression of his reverend countenance sa- 
vored less of severe condemnation than of 
wonder and curiosity—if he did start and 
shake his head solemnly when he became 
conscious of the crowd that had gathered 
around him. 

As for Deacon Judkins, after peering 
eagerly through his closed blinds at the 
triumphal car, he was seen to run, hatless, 
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and with surprising agility, considering his 
age, across his orchard, to get another peep 
at it as it passed on the other road! 

The wonderful pictures were pasted all 
over the schoolhouse fence in the course of 
the forenoon, and discovered, of cotrse, 
by the first one of the scholars who reached 
the doorstep at noon. It happened to be 
little Sammy Judkins (the deacon’s young- 
est), and Sammy, at the exhilarating sight, 
raised a-warwhoop which an Indian chief 
might not have improved upon. The chil- 
dren came trooping out of the schoolhouse 
with even greater haste than usual, and 
when they saw the fence, Sammy’s shout 
was echoed in good earnest. It is of no 
use for me to attempt to describe those 
pictures; my pen could never do justice to 
them :—the clowns in their funny clothes, 
the most wonderful and fascinating ani- 
mals that ever came out of the ark, the 
queer people, from the “ Fat Lady” and 
the “ Great Egyptian Snake Swallower’’ to 
* Mademoiselle Titania,”® the “‘ Marvellous 
Dwarf,’ who looked really small enough 
to have been Peter-Peter-pumpkin-eater’s 
wife. 

“*He’s a heavy fellow! a pretendin’ to 
swaller them snakes!’ said Moses Jenkins, 
contemptuously. Moses was a ‘“‘cute”’ 
little Yankee, and he had stood before the 
picture of the Great Egyptian Snake Swal- 
lower for a long time, with a very critical 
expression of countenance, and his hands 
thrust deep into his trousers’ pockets. “I 
say, Johnny Willard, I'll tell you just how 
he does it. He slips ’em down his back 
somehow! Mustn’t they wiggle like fun, 
though? Johnny, let’s you and me try 
it?’ 

But Johnny Willard, a grave, thought- 
ful-looking boy, who stood, with one com- 
panion, quite apart from the throng of 
children, was very much interested in the 
great elephant, and evidently had no am- 
bition to imitate the Snake Swallower. 
His companion, a slender, fragile-looking 
little girl, with yellow hair, and eyes so 
dark that they contrasted strangely with it, 
was gazing, with an eager fascinated gaze 
at the picture of Mademoiselle Coryphee, 
who, in a yellow gauze tunic and pink 
sash, seemed about to execute a wonderful 
pas seul. The little girl’s bosom heaved as 
she looked; her breath came quickly; her 
great dark eyes shone. 

“O Johnny, Johnny!’ she cried, breath- 
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lessly. “It makes me remember. I know 
how to doit. Ican do it?’ 

She snatched her pink calico sunbonnet. 
from her head, and tossed it on to the 
grass; a toss of her head sent her yellow 
locks floating to the wind; she lifted the 
skirt of her faded: old calico dress with a 
grace that Mademoiselle Coryphee might 
have envied, and. launched into a danse de 
ballet. 

Her schoolmates gazed at her in speech- 
less wonder. Even Moses Jenkins turned 
his attention from the Great Egyptian 
Swallower. But it was he who uttered the 
first exclamation. 

** By golly! fellers, look at Dely Robin- 
son. Aint she a stunner, though? Who 
learnt you to do that, Dely ?”’ 

“O my! aint it beautiful? Why didn’t 
you ever do it before, Dely? Whiere did 
you learn to do it?” cried the girls, in 
chorus. 

At that question the litue girl stopped 
suddenly in her dance, her little wan face 
saddened, and tears slowly filled her eyes. 

don’t know. I can’t quite think. It 
was—O, ever so long ago that I used to do 
it. It was a beautiful lady that told me 
how. I know she used to love me, and be 
very kind to me—and she used to wear 
beautiful silk dresses, and lace, and jewels, 
and I sed to, too. I think she was my 
mamma.”’ 

Some of the girls looked curiously at her, 
and then at each other, in silence, as if 
they were thinking that she must have 
lost her senses. The others set up a shout 
of derision. 

“ Just hear her talk! It’s likely that 
Dely Robinson had a beautiful mother that 
wore silk, and lace, and jewelry—and she 
town’s poor! How came you to be a pau- 
per, Dely, if your mother was such a fine 
lady ?”’ 

There were a few kind-hearted boys anv 
girls among the throng who cried “for 
shame!’ but, as a general thing, nobody 
thought or cared much about Dely Robin- 
son and Johnny Willard, the little town 
paupers. 

The color rose to the little girl’s pale 
face at the insults of her schoolmates, and 
her eyes flashed, but she picked her sun- 
bonnet up off the grass, and turned away 
without a word. 

Then the sneering children were seized 
with swift remorse. They did not want to 
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stop her dancing; they had not by any 
means seen enough of it, 

**O Dely! Dely! don’t you mind what 
we said! We didn’t mean it, Come back 
and dance it just once more!’ they cried 
in chorus. 

Dely hesitated, for her feelings had been 
sorely wounded, though she was accus- 
tomed—poor child!—to the scorn and 
taunts of her schoolmates; but the thrill 
of excitement and delight which the danc- 
ing had brought her returned the next 
moment, and banished her pain. She be- 
gan to dance again, with the same grace- 
ful abandon as at first. But this dance 
came toa more abrupt termination than 
the first. 

A rough hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and she was jerked almost off her feet, 
while a shrill harsh voice screamed ; 

“You good-for-nothing little jade! what 


. kind of performances are you up to now? 


Pretty actions, I should think !—a dancin’ 
im that ridicerlous indecent fashion, right 
here on the green, where the elder might 
come along, as like asnot! It speaks pretty 
well for my trainin’, don’t it, after all the 
pains I’ve taken with your eddication and 
behaviour ?—such as nobody ever took with 
town’s people before, I'll be bound! You 
shall pay for this, miss! Nobody shall say 
I’lowed you in no such tricks.’’ 

A ringing box on the ear finished the 
sentence. 

It was Mrs. Robinson, the keeper of the 
Still River ‘‘ Poor Farm,” a large coarse 
virago of a woman, who had thus surprised 
poor Dely in her second dance. 

She jerked the poor child along, so that 
she could scarcely keep her breath, scold- 
ing and threatening continually. 

“And you come along too, John Willard, 
you lazy ragamuffin, that had ought to ’a’ 
ben to home, hoein’ the corn, an hour ago, 
It was an evil day for the town when your 
father was drownded, and your mother 
was took sick, and come to the poorhouse 
to die, a leavin’ you, a hearty stout boy, 
and such an eater as 1 never see, and too 
lazy to do a stroke of work, for the public 
to support, and me to work my fingers to 
the bone for! And you can’t so much as 
keep this little imp out of mischief, and 
she a disgracm’ me before the whole 
town 

Dely choked down her tears as well as 
she could, aided by an encouraging ‘‘ don’t 


cry, Dely!’ which Johnny coutrived te 
whisper in her ear in the midst of. Mrs 
Robinson’s torrent of harsh werds, and ‘the 
two children followed their conductress, 
meekly and silently, to the miserable place 
that they called home. 

Miserable, not so much because it was 
poor, and comfortless, and dirty, and dis- 
orderly, as because Mrs, Robinson reigned 
and ruled there. There was a Mr. Robin- 
son, but he neither reigned nor ruled; he 
followed meekly his wife’s lead, and obeyed 
her behests loyally, believing firmly (and 
with reason) in her ability to cheat the 
town and the paupers as successfully as 
any person living, which was the sole aim 
in life of this precious pair. 

Once inside the house, Mrs. Robinson 
seized Dely by the shoulders, and shook 
her until she herself was fairly out of 
breath. Then a shower of heavy blows 
fell upon the head and shoulders of the 
delicate shrinking child. 

“ That’s nothing to what you’ll get the 
next time I eatch you up to such capers!” 
she said, when, at last, she released her 
frightened sobbing victim. “Now take 
yourself out of the way, miss, and don’t let 
yourself be seen until I call you. Idon’t 
want you whimperin’ round, and tryin’ to 
look abused, when the men folks come in 
to dinner,”’ 

Poor Dely needed no second bidding. 
She ran up into the unfinished attie, which 
had served Johnny and herself for a play- 
room ever since they had been in the poor- 
house. A dreary place it was, with cob- 
web-hung rafters, and rattling mice-eaten 
boards for a floor; but it was like fairy- 
land to Dely and Johnny, for there they 
were free from their cruel task-mistregs, 
and there they had passed the happiest 
hours that they could remember in their 
lives. 

But to-day she could only sob there, as 
if her heart were breaking. The confused 
memories which the picture of the circus 
danseuse had awakened had all faded 
away, and her brief joy and excitement 
seemed only to make her present grief 
more bitter. But by-and-by a bright-eyed 
little mouse, one of a numerous family 
which she and Johnny bad made tame by 
repeated feeding with Indian meal, came 
and looked up into her face, and blinked 
at her in what Dely thought a very friendly 


and sympatbizing manner; and presently 
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beguiled her from her sorrows, so that she 
began to think the world might not be all 
dark, even if she was a poor little pauper 
whom nobody but Johnny cared for. And 


perhaps some time she might remember 


clearly what had flashed across her memory 
80 vaguely to-day—who and where she had 
been before she came to Still River poor 
farm, five years before. She had been five 


years old then—she ought toremember. If 


it had not been for that terrible fever that 


she had, probably she would remember. 
To-day’s sudden recollection had brought 
nothing but the beautiful lady of whom she 
had told the school-children—and that was 
like a dream; she could not be sure that it 


was not. She remembered the face of the 


man who had brought her to the poor 
ferm—a dark wicked face—and she thought 
that he had brought her a long distance, 
and been very harsh and unkind to her; 
but her long illness had made everything 
before that a blank. 

It was of no use to try to remember, she 
decided, at last. But she would not, she 
could not endure to live with Mrs. Robin- 
son much longer! Two or three times of 
late she had been sorely tempted to run 
away from her, whither she could not tell. 
Johnny was better off than she, for Squire 
Johnson, the great man of the village, had 
taken an interest in him, and had promised 
him a place in his factory at Roaring 
Brook in afew years. But for her there 
seemed no hope. When Mrs. Robinson’s 
shrill voice called ber she went down stairs 
with a heavy heart. 


CHAPTER LL. 


Ar that hour, when Dely was sobbing 
over her griefs in the dreary attic at Still 
River poor farm, in a magnificent country- 
house on the Hudson a very different scene 
was being enacted. What has that to do 
with Dely? You would rather know 
whether she and Johnny went to the cir- 
cus? Well, perhaps it has nothing to do 
with her and her fortunes, perhaps much; 
for in the wonderful web which fate 
weaves, strange threads, coming from very 
different directions, are often twisted and 
tangled together. Let us see. 


It is a luxurious boudoir, the floor cov- 
ered with a velvet pile, into which your 
feet sink as into a bed of moss; the walls 
hung with dainty draperies of rose-colored 
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silk and lace; the air heavy with the fra- 
grance of flowers. Truly, a different place 
from the poorhouse attic! 


A lady is the sole o¢cupant. An old lady, 


you might say at the first glance, for her 


hair is perfectly white, and her face lined 
and seamed; but when you look again you 
notice the haughty erect carriage, and the 
fire in the black eyes, that would seem to 


belong only to youth, and you hesitate to 
call her old. 


The door opens, and a common-looking, 
hard-featured woman enters, with a letter 
in her hand. The maid of the lady, you 
would say at once; and yet, as she ap- 
proaches, a look passes between them 
which expresses more of sympathy and 


confidence than is usually seen between 
mistress and servant. Onthe part of the 
lady it is a glance of appeal, and her pale 
face grows a shade paler. 

“A letter? From whom, Dennett?’ 
And her hand shook as she took it. 

“La, ma’am! who should it be from 
that it need to scare you like that? You 
are growing so nervous, I think you must 
be sick. Now, when there aint a speck of 
danger, too! When we was right in the 
thick of it, and expectin’ every day we 
might get found out, you was just as cool 
and brave as a lion!” 

“Don’t! don’t talk so loud, Dennett! 
Can’t you remember that walls have ears? 
And this letter—O Dennett, it is from 
Hagh!’ 

“Well, indeed, why not? Why should 
not a lovin’ and dutiful son like him write 
to his mother? Hasn’t he written to you 
often in the year since he went abroad ?”’ 

‘But I have had such a strange feeling 
—such a presentiment of coming evil to- 
day! I think I must be ill, as you say. 
But, Dennett, the danger is not all over. I 
can’t help thinking of the way that girl 
looked when I told her that Hugh said he 
was néver married to her—that he was 
going to marry his cousin. She looked as 
if she didn’t really believe me, even after 
I had shown her the proofs—the forged 
letter, you know, that we made to look so 
much like Hugh’s handwriting. And 
though she promised me never to give him 
any trouble, never to come back to New 
York again, and though he never doubted 
me when I told him she was dead, still 
there is achance that in his restless roving 
he may meet her. And then the child! 
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Though I told them both, made them both 
believe that she was dead, still one or the 


other of them may yet cross her path. 
Every now and then these nervous fears 


seize me, and make my life a burden. 
And then I have made him so wretched— 
Hugh, my only son, the only being that I 
ever loved! I have failed so utterly! for 
he will never forget his wife, he will never 


marry Celia. If his wife had been any- 
thing less dreadful than she was—a ballet- 


dancer, a low actress—if it had not been 
such » fearful blow to my pride, I might 
have borne it, and never worn myself out 
with this anxious never-ending plotting 


and deceiving.” 


“But just think of the disgrace, ma’am,” 
said the wily maid, anxious, above all 
things, to keep her mistress from repent- 
ance. ‘‘ You never could have borne it in 
the world—you that are so proud! Think 
how everybody would have been. talkin’, 
and sneerin’, and—’ 

“No, I couldn’t have borne it; I never 
would have borne it and lived.” 

She roused herself with sudden energy, 
and her black eyes flashed. 

‘What right had she, the miserable low 
creature, to entrap my son into marrying 
her? No, Dennett, I will never be weak 


again! I willcarry out my plans. Hugh 
shall marry Celia, and I will work and plan 
so carefully that he shall never know that 
his wife and child are alive.’’ 

She broke open the letter with hands 
that trembled no longer, and read: 

“My pgeAR MoTHER,—You will be sur- 
prised, but I hope glad, as well, to know 
that 1 am coming home. Why, I can 
scarcely tell; for when I came here, a year 
ago, I certainly did not expect to see my 
native land again for many years. A rest- 
less impulse urges me to return, and I have 
a feeling that I ought to be there—that 
there is something for me te do there. 
When I teil you the reason of this feeling 
you will either laugh at my folly, or else 
think seriously that my brain is turned. 
But remember that you have always told 
me that the Livingstons, as a race, were 
remarkable for ‘dreams that came true,’ 
and presentiments of things about to hap- 
pen. A strange dream has come to me 
many times of late with startling distinct- 
ness. I have seen my child—my little 
girl, with her mother’s eyes and hair— 
alive, but neglected and abused. I have, 


of course, always thought of her as dead; 
but the third time that the dream came to 
me I remembered—what had never oc- 
curred to me before—that we have no pos- 


itive proof of her death. You did not see 
her die, as you saw my wife—my poor 
Marguerite—and we have only the word of 
Marguerite’s uncle, whom you allowed to 
take the child. (I do not wish to cast any 


reflections upon you now, mother, when 


they are quite useless, but you know how 


hard it is for me to forgive you that.) I 
had no faith in that man, and though a 
motive for telling an untruth in the matter 
seems hard to find, yet my dream has 
aroused a vague faint hope in my mind 


that my child may yet be living. The man 


is now dead, yet I think it will not be very 
difficult to discover from his old friends 
whether the child really died. I shall not 
wonder if you think me insane, to start up 
in this wild way, after so many years of 
belief that she wasdead. But I cannot tell 
you, now that this idea bas come to me, 
how bitterly I reproach myself for not 
making investigations; for believing so 
readily and entirely the story that you were 
told by that man. I was so overcome by 
grief at Marguerite’s death, so overwhelmed 
by remorse, that I had allowed my false 
pride, and my regard for your false pride, 
to delay my acknowledging her as my wife 
before the world, that I accepted the child’s 
death as but a just addition to my punish- 
ment, and never thought of questiouing 
the truth of the story. I am coming home 
now to learn the particulars of her death; 
or if I do not find satisfactory proofs of her 
death, to spend my lifetime, if necessary, in 
a search for her. Absurd and insane as it 
may seem to you, I firmly believe her to 
be alive. 

“*T hope that you and Celia will not give 
up your anticipated trip to Europe on ac- 
count of my return. I shall be able to 
spend some time with you before you sail, 
as I shall take passage on the next steamer, 
and be with you almost as soon as this 
letter is. Your affectionate son, 

Livineston.”’ 

After the first sentence, she had held the 
letter up for the waiting-woman to read 
with her, and at the close they looked in 
each other’s eyes with startled white faces. 

**O Dennett, we are undoue! The hand 
of fate is against us. It is wonderful, aw- 
ful! Who could have thought that, after 
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living for five years without a shadow of 
suspicion, he would suddenly arouse to it? 
Itis in the blood! The Livingstons have 
the second sight.’’ 

“But you are not going to give up, 
ma’am? We can doa great deal of plot- 
ting and scheming yet—you and I!’ 

“Give up? Give up? I give up! How 
could I give up now? Do you think I 
could bear exposure, disgrace, ruin !—to 
have my son scorn and curse me? No, 
no! I am strong, stronger a great deal 
when there is real danger to face.”’ 

“And, after all, ma’am, what can he 
find out? Old Mr. La Rue’s friends don’t 
know anything about the child.” 

“No, but he will search for her; and 

that place where she is, Dennett, don’t 
people ever go there in the summer? She 
might be found in that way. Your sister 
keeps a boarding-house, you say ?”’ 
_ “QO, it isn’t a boarding-house for fine 
people, ma’am.’”’ And the woman smiled 
grimly, in spite of her evident auxiety. 
“City folks don’t go there. I never heard 
of any of them going to the village.”’ 

* But she mustn’t be left there, Dennett. 
Not another day! I wont risk it. O, why 
did the wretched little viper ever come in 
my way!’ 

She was roused to a passion now, and she 
tore her son’s letter in two, flung it across 
the room, and clenched her hands fiercely. 

The woman stooped and whispered : 

_ “It would have been better to do as I 
said at first.” 

The old lady recoiled, shivering. 

“No, no! I am not so wicked as that. 
I couldn’t have done that! But why could 


she not have died? Other children die,” 
she said. 

‘“What will you have done with her 
now? That is as safe a place as you can 
find,”’ said the woman. 

‘**She must be carried out of the country; 
where nobody will ever see or hear of her 
again.” 

“T don’t know of but one country that’s 
like that,” said the woman, with another 
grim smile that made her face almost fiend- 
like. 

* Don’t say anything more of that kind 
tome. Not another word! I don’t want 
to hear anything more about her. Just tell 
me how much money your husband wants 
to carry her away—no, I wont say where— 
anywhere!”’ 

The woman heW#tated a little, and then 
named a large sum. 

“He always says it’s a risky business. I 
don’t think he would do it for less.” 

TI don’t object to the price, only let him 
get her away from here quickly. Hugh 
may be here to-day. Can’t he start right 
away ?” 

* Yes ma’am, in an hour; and he’ll get 
there before to-morrow night. And don’t 
you worry any more, Roger shall carry 
her off so far that she'll never be found.” 

The old lady shivered a little, and as the 
woman left the room she made a faint mo- 
tion, as if to call her back, and her lips 
moved. But the motion was unseen, and 
no words came from the lips. After the 
door had closed she murmured : 

“After all, I shall not be responsible. [ 
said only ‘ carry her away.’”’ 

[ro BE CONTINUED.|] 


Kiss Moraer.’’—‘‘ Kiss me, moth- 
er, before 1 sleep.” How simple a boon, 
Yet how soothing to the little supplicant is 
that soft gentle kiss. The little head sinks 
contentedly‘on the pillow, for all is peace 
and ‘happiness’ within. The bright eyes 
close, and the rosy lips are revelling in the 
bright and sanny dreams of innocence. 
Yes, kiss, mother, for that good-night kiss 
will linger im the memory when the giver 
lies mouldering in the grave. The memory 
of a gentle mother’s kiss has cheered many 
a lonely wanderer’s pilgrimage, and has 


been the beacon-light to illuminate his 
desolate heart; for, remember, life has 
many a stormy billow to cross, many a 
rugged path to climb, with thorns to pierce, 
and we know not what is in store for the 
little one so sweetly slumbering, with no 
marring care to disturb its peaceful dreams. 
The parched and fevered lips will become 
dewy again, as recollection bears to the 


_sufferer’s couch a mother’s love, a mother's 


kiss, Then kiss your little ones ere they 


sleep; there is a magic power in that kiss 
which will endure to the end of life. 
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HOW THE LITTLE COMET GOT A TAIL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Dip my little readers ever hear about the 
Great Palace of the Old Moons? I dare 
say not, because nobody but me knows any- 
thing about it, and I have never told them. 
But I am going to tell them now. 

This Great Palace is built on the upper 
side of a very large cloud, which forever 
floats through the air, and from which no 
rain ever falls. The under side of this 
cloud, which is the side next the earth, and 
which we see, is bluish-gray, and all tum- 
bled up, and sometimes you can see light 
shining through little holes and thin places 
in it. Looking up, you might think it only 
common cloud; but, if you were on the 
other side, you would see a great difference. 
I will tell you how it looks. 

In the first place, it has no walls nor roof 
—sky-palaces never have—but only a floor, 
and a pile of soft cushions all round the 
edge. These cushions are all colors; some- 
times pink, blue, gold, purple, crimson, 
orange, and a thousand beautiful tints— 
sometimes pearly white, or gray, or even 
black. They change just as clouds do, and 
look like clouds. And it is on these cush- 
ions that the people of the palace lie or lean 
when they wish to rest, or to look over and 
down to the earth. 

There are a great many people living in 
this vast palace, which is miles long, and 
their business is to make nice new stars and 
meteors, and such things out of the old 
moons that are wornout, just as your moth- 
er makes nice little frocks for you out of 
those of your larger brothers and sisters. 
But these people don’t make new moons; 
those are made somewhere else. 

These Moon-folks are the most comical 
people in the world, or out of it—so comical 
that they are always doing something to 
make each other laugh, as you would ex- 
pect from people whose business it is to cut 
up shines. Indeed, that very expression, 
“ cutting up shines,” was first used of fun- 
ny doings, on account of the funny people 
who cut over the old moons. 

Moreover, these people are very quick in 
their motions, and are very fond of dancing 
and singing. They live on oranges, and 
dates, and bananas, and lemon-drops, and 


cream-candy. All these things they pluck 
from the most beautiful trees that grow up 
out of the clouds in every direction. They 
wear the loveliest fine silken dresses, which 
are always the color of the cloud they stand 
on, and change as they pass from one color 
to another; so that, by running about, they 
can have as many new dresses as they 
please, without having the trouble of taking 
them off, or putting them on. 

But all this time, I am not telling you 
about the little Comet, and how he got his 
tail, which is a very interesting story. 

Well, one morning the king of the Moon- 
folks get up very early and put on his crown, 
and waked all the people up. 

“No more sleep!” lie said, shaking his 
sceptre. ‘‘ There is a great deal to be done 
to-day. Ihave some very large ordérs to 
fill. There is to bea meteoric-shower at 
the North Pole at ten o’clock to-night, and 
not a meteor is made, Lesides that, some 
of the stars are getting shamefully dall, 
and must be replaced. Only last evening, 
I heard a lady on the earth praising some 
of the stars, when a gentleman by her side 
told her that they were not nearly so bright 
as hereyes. 1 was mortified, forthe lady's 
eyes were as dull as my shoe before day- 
light, and the gentleman must have thought 
our stars in great need of repair. Let all 
stars of the first magnitude, at least, be 
made new before night.’’ 

Having given his orders, the king went 
to breakfast. The people began to stir 
about rather sulkily, for they didn’t like 
being called so early, and as it waa early 
daylight, they all looked quite gray. ‘They 
got their large scissors, made.of chain light- 
ning, and began to cut up the old mvons 
that were piled inthe middle of the palace. 
There wasn’t a laugh heard, nor even the 
faintest smile seen, and everything wasgray 
except the moons, which were yellow, and 
there was nothing heard but the snip, snip 
of the scissors. 1t was an unpleasant time, 
and even the old moon didn’t seem to én- 
joy being cut up so early in the morning, 
and one of them even said that she wished 
she had the horns she once had—she would 
toss somebody, she guessed. 
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Now three of these people were at work 
by themselves, on the side of the palace 
nearest the east, where the sun was going 
to rise; and the names of these three per- 
sons were Whisp, Fling and Float, and they 
were the merriest of all the people in the 
palace. Even on this morning, they did 
not look so glum as the others did, but 
talked together; though, I must own, their 
talk was not very amiable. 

** I think this is the toughest moon I ever 
put scissors to,”’ said Whisp, hacking away, 
“ The edges of this lightning are all dulled 
with it. It is out of the question pointing 
the stars nicely.’ And, giving the stara 
very sharp snip, she snipped it quite in two. 

They couldn’t help laughing at this, and, 
the sun being very near the horizon, they 
began to turn pink, and to feel better. So 
they continued laughing, and making re- 
marks about the other people, who were 
not yet turning pink, being lower down. 

““They’re the color of an east wind,’’. 
said Float. “I wish they would all blow 
away. People below would think it a Scotch 
mist.’? 

“Notif they should take their scissors 
with them,” said Fling. 

While they talked, the sun got higher,and 
the cushions round the palace turned pink 
and gold, and the palace aud people turned 
pinkand gold, and they all became,immedi- 
ately, as happy as they could be. They sang 
and laughed, and cut shines all day, and 
by sunset all the stars of the first magnitude 
were ready in their places, and as bright as 
new whistles, and the shower of meteors 
was finished, and all nicely packed, and 
sent off to the North Pole, and the Moon- 
people were all lounging and lolling on their 
splendid cushions, and looking at the sun- 
set, and down tothe earth. But the mis- 
chievous Whisp couldn’t keep quiet, but 

called her two friends, and whispered to 
them: 

“ Fling and Float, guess what I am going 
to do?’ she said, 

“Ride down to Earth on yvur scissors,”’ 
said Fling. 

** Toss a meteor overboard,’’ said Float. 

“No!” said Whisp, laughing. 

‘Spill star-dust over the supper-table, to 
make the folks sneeze,” guessed Fling. 

“Putan orange up in place of a star,” 
said Float, “and see how all the astrono- 
mers below will wonder over it through 
their telescopes,”’ 
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“You will never guess,” said Whisp. 
* Now listen, and keep your own counsel ; 
I am going to make a Comet!” 

The other two were so astonished at her 
daring proposal, that they were unable to 
speak for a moment. For comets were 
made only once in a hundred. years, and 
then only by some member of the royal 
family, the whole court looking on in ad- 
miration, and sending up a great shout 
when the Cumet was launched. 

When Fling and Float recovered from 
their surprise, and were able to speak, they 
tried to coax Whisp to give up her mischiev- 
ous plan; but she would not, and in the 
end, not only made them give up their ob-.,. 
jections, but got them to help her. 

When everybody was abed that night, 
they began their work, and in an hour had 
finished the most beautiful Comet that was 
seen. It was as bright as silver, and shone 
with a pure and cheerful radiance; and 
over all it had just the faintest twinkle of 
piuk, and then of green, so that when you 
looked a little away from it you saw the 
colors, but when you looked directly at it, 
it was silvery. 

After they had sufliciently admired the 
work of their hands, a sudden thought of 
dismay struck all three of them at the same 
instant. How should they get a tail for it ? 
For it is as bad fora comet to be without 
a tail, as it would be for a little girl or boy 
to be without a nose. Well, they sped off 
to the Northern Lights, to beg a piece fora 
tail, but the Northern Lights refused. Then 
they tried to piece up one out of star-beams ; 
but the star-beams would not bold together. 
Then they cut a strip out of an old moon, 
but it was too heavy, and fell off.. Finally, 
they sat down in despair, and began to wish 
that they hadn’t undertaken such a piece 
of work, and coucluded that one may go 
too far in cutting up shines, and get cut up 
one’s self. For if the king should discover 
in the morning what they had done, sooner 
than suffer a Comet to go without a tail, he 
would have torn the three naughty plotters . 
into rags to make a tail for him. 

Well, morning having drawn near, with- 
out their having cume to any decision, or 
been able to do anything, Whisp took leave 
of her two friends, and, taking her unlucky 
little Comet by the hand, she put her scis- 
sorsin her pocket, and ran away to the 
Earth. 

It was just sunrise when they reached 
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the Earth, and everything looked bright 
and happy but these two, who went sorrow- 
fully along, Whisp regretting her daring 
folly, and the Comet feeling very much 
ashamed of himself for being without a tail. 
They passed by pleasant farm-houses, where 
cows were going out to pasture, tinkling 
their bells, and where the smokes piled up 
so straight into the air, that they looked 
like pillars supporting the great blue roof 
of the sky. They heard the reapers whet- 
ting their scythes, and the early birds sing- 
ing their morning songs, and asking each 
other how they had rested through the 
night. The hedges were so full of dewdrops, 
that they looked silver-white, and glistened 
all over, and thousands of little creeping 
and flying things were waking up, and be- 
stirring themselves, But inall this life and 
joy, the two poor little travellers wandered 
disconsolate and homeless, and when a 
huge ugly dog ran out of a farmhouse, 
barking, they flew away as fast as their 
wings would carry them, and never stopped 
ull they alighted, half dead with fatigue 
and terror, in the midst of a large horse- 
chestnut tree, that stood close to the walls 
of the prettiest little cottage that can be 
imagined. 

This cottage was .just the color of cream 
—not milkman’s cream, but cream that 
comes on the top of big tin pans of milk in 
the country—and it had little pointed win- 
dows on tae roof, and round-topped win- 
dows in the walls, and balconies, and veran- 
das, and white muslin curtains waviug out 
the windows among the vines, and, in short, 
everything that could be desired, This 
cottage was surrounded by trees and gar- 
dens, and not another house was in sight. 

Now our two travellers were much pleased 
with the looks of this place, and having 
settled themselves at ease among the 
branches of the tree, they looked about to 
see. what would happen. The first thing 
that happened was a shrill scream, then a 
break of rattling laughter that frightened 
them, but at the same time, made them 
laugh, too. Peeping out from behind the 
leaves, to see what this might mean, they 
saw an immense gilded cage hanging in a 
chamber window close to them, and in the 
cage was a large parrot, who was screaming 
and laughing with all his might. 

“Get up, Goldenhair?’ he would cry. 
“Get up! Get up! Goldenhair, get up!’ 
And then be would laugh. 


“What does he mean ?’’ whispered the 
little Comet. ‘Iam afraid hesawus. He 
keeps winking his eyes this way.” 

“Hush!” said Whisp, looking at the win- 
dow with all her eyes. 

“Get. up, Goldewhair!’ screamed the 
parrot again; and at the same instant the 
travellers heard from the chamber a child’s 
laugh. It seemed to be half smothered in 
a pillow, or something, but it was sweeter 
than the song of a bob-o-link. 

The next moment there was a soft patter 
of little feet on the floor, and a little girl in 
her night-gown ran to the window, laugh- 
ing and chattering to the parrot. 

This little girl was as lovely as an angel, 
and she had golden hair that curled all vver 
her head, and hung down her back till it 
almost reached the floor,” and when the 
morning sun shone on this hair, it glittered 
so that it made you wink when you looked 
at it, 

Whisp clasped her hands with joy when 
she saw it, and, turning to the little Comet, 
she embraced him, and whispered that their 
troubles were over. 

“ Folks in the tree! Folks in the tree!’ 
screamed the parrot, laughing in the most 
horrible manner. 

But Lily, for that was the little girl's 
name, paid no attention to what he said, 
knowing that he would lie dreadfully, 
sometimes. 

I cannot now tell you all the adventures 
these travellers met with during the day. 
They would fill volumes. But at night, 
when everything was still, they went softly 
back to the cottage, and crept in at the 
window, where the little girl was asleep. 
The parrot was asleep; but no sooner did 
the two travellers enter the room, than 
Lily awoke. For a minute she didn’t open 
her eyes, but the first thing she heard was 
a great snip at the back of her head, and 
there stood Whisp, with her arms full of 
long, beautiful golden hair, which she has- 
tened to fasten to the little Comet’s head 
and shoulders and heels. 

**O, my hair!’ cried Lily. 


_ “Never you mind,” said Whisp; “ your 


hair will grow again, but this poor little 
Comet had no tail, See how beautiful he 
looks now!” 

In both things Whisp was quite right; 
for Lily’s hair began to grow with the great- 
est rapidity, on account of having been cut 
with chaiu-lightning scissors, and was ain 
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inch longer than ever, the next morning; 
and the little Comet was the most radiant- 
ly beautiful creature in the world. He 
smiled so sweetly upon Lily, that she felt 
comforted for the loss of her hair; then, 
taking Whisp by the hand, he sailed out 
the window, and up into the sky. 

The next night, all the astronomers were 
examining through their telescopes a new 
Comet which had ‘appeared, and which had 


Curious Matters. 


a tail of extreme brightness. Nothing so 
splendid as this Comet had been seen for 
hundreds of years, and it was talked about 
all over the world. Whisp became a great 
person in consequence, and was received 
into the royal family. 

But when Lily told her mother in the 
morning what had happened, her mother 
only laughed, and said thatshe had dreamed 
a dream. 


OURIOUS 


When 
catching the ephemeridw that play above 
the water, the tail of the humming-bird,” 
says the author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in Ni- 
caragua,”’ ‘‘is not expanded; it is reserved 
for times of courtship. I have seen the 
female sitting quietly on a branch, and two 
males displaying their charms in front of 
her. One would shoot up like a rocket, 
then, suddenly expanding the snow-white 
tail like an inverted parachute, slowly de- 
scend in frontof her, turning round grad- 
ually to show both back and front. The 
effect was heightened by the wings being 
invisible from the distance of a few yards, 
both from their great velocity of movement 
and from not having the metallic lustre of 
the rest of the body. The expanded white 
tail covered more than all the rest of the 
bird, and was evidently the grand feature 
in the performance. Whilst one was de- 
scending, the other would shoot up and 
come slowly down expanded. The enter- 
tainment would end in a fight between the 
two performers; but whether the most 
beautiful or the most pugnacious was the 
accepted suitor I know not.” 


JAPAN LACQUER.—It has been general- 
ly supposed that the beauty of Japan lac- 
quer work was due to ingredients derived 
from unknown plants, and that the secret 
was confined to the Oriental workmen. 
Recently, however, in Holland, objects of 
art have been produced, lacquered and 
covered with mother-of-pearl, in pieces fac- 
similes of those made in Japan. The lac- 
quer used is prepared from the hardest 
varieties of gum-copal, principally that of 
Zanzibar, which is colored black with 
Indian-ink. The articles are covered with 
several layers of the substance, upon which, 
while still wet, or rather pasty, the mother- 
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of-pear] is inlaid. Drying in a furnace fol- 
lows, another coat of lacquer is applied, 
then more drying, and smoothing with 
pounce. These operations are repeated un- 
tilthe surfaces are perfectly united and 
smooth, when a final polish is given with 
Tripoli. 


THe VEGETABLE WAx TREE. — The 
vegetable wax tree is in appearance not un- 
like mountain ash, and the bean-shaped 
berries, of the size of lentils, are gathered 
in the month of October. After being soft- 
ened by the action of steam, to which they 
are exposed in stone receptacles, the berries 
are pressed and the wax obtained. The 
substance is then purified by boiling, first 
in lye and next in pure water, after which 
it is bleached in the sun for about fifteen 
days, during which latter process it becomes 
white, and then is ready for use or exporta- 
tion. The vegetable wax thus prepared is 
scarcely distinguishable, except bya tallow- 
like odor, from beeswax, and is exported 
from Japan to England in considerable 
quantities. 

Curious MATRIMONIAL 
Brittany there is said to prevail a very sin- 
gular matrimonial custom. On certain 
fete-days the young ladies appear in red 
petticeats, with white or yellow borders 
around them. The number denotes the por- 
tion the father is willing to give his datigh- 
ter. Each white band, representing silver, 
betokens one hundred francs of rent, and 
each yellow band denotes gold, and stands 
fora thousand francsa year. Thus, a young 
farmer who seos a faee that pleases him, has 
only to glance atthe trimmings of the pet- 
ticoats to learn in an instant what amount 
accompanies the wearer. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
ment to Epwin R. Briegs, WEsT 
RTHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


76. ‘*Waste makes want.’ 77. Jay 
Embee 
78. WwW 
DAM 
DARED 
WARBLER 
MELON 


79. Plover, lover. 80. Sink, ink. 
81. Teachers; Cheaters; The races. 
82. ‘‘ When love fails we spy all faults.” 


83. 
84. (F) AC E(T) 
(S) C O W (S) 
(L) E W E (S) 

85. Catamount. 86. Theatre. 87. Re- 
bound. 88. Parable. 89. Satisfaction. 
90. Massacre. 91, ‘‘ Life is what we make 
of it.’”’ 92. Bridegroom. 93, Enos; Name; 
Omen ; Send. 

1.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The 1st is in oak, but not in pine; 
The 2d is in ale, but not in wine; 
The 3d is in plant, but not in vine; 
The 4th is in gay, but not in fine; 
The 5th is in mark, but not in sign; 
The 6th is in eat, but not in dine; 
The 7th is in zine, but not in mine; 
The 8th is in fork, but notin tine; 
The 9th is in donor, but not in giver; 
The whole is the name of a Western river. 
RUTHVEN, 


2.—Concealed Double Acrostic. 
The poem of “Comus” I certainly admire. 
Bear in mind, I go at seven. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


At the mill a water-wheel is wanted. 
Do you believe in spirit rappings ? 
This spool, I venture to say, is not perfect. 
His name is Ben. I. Gerry, Esq. 

Concealed in the above sentences are six 
words, having the following significations: 
An art; a dye; a decree; a snare; a fruit; 
ariver. These, written down in regular 
order, will form a double acrostic, the ini- 
tials and finals naming two deceased Eng- 
lish poets. CYRIL DEANE. 


3.—Omitted Vowels. 

RTHVNSPZZLPGNBLLSM 
NTHL . 

What we all like. 


Additions. 

4. Add a sheep disease to a vehicle, and 
make a vegetable. 

5. Add a part of a gun to the border of a 
garment, and make a tree. 

6. Add an elevation of land to a portion 
or share, and make a bird. 

7. Add a consumer to an insect, and 
make an animal. 


WILSON. 


H. Morton. 


8.—Words Squared. 
A poem; A carriage; A kind of string; 


A wild beast. Ep. WYNNE. 


Transposed Syncopations. 
9. Syncopate a city, transpose, and get a 
European River. 
10. Syncopate a mountain, transpose, and 
get sound in mind. 


ITALIAN Boy. 


11.—Square Remainders. 
Decapitate words having the following 
significations, and the remaining letters 
will form a square: A girl’s name; a snare; 
a narrow woven fabric. 
WILsoN. 


Curtailments. 
12. Curtail meagre, and leave a plain. 
13. Not to think of, and leave to rivet. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


14.—Diamond Puzzle. 


A vowel; Dread; A part of the body; 
Clumsy; To exalt; Before; A consonant. 
RUTHVEN, 


Answers in Two Months. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Corn Breap.—Stir into one quart of 
thick milk one quart of corn meal, five 
eggs, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
and a teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved 
in a little boiling water. The saleratus 
must only be added just before the prepa- 
ration is put into the oven. Pour into 
well-greased baking-pans, and serve it hot, 
cutting it into square pieces. 


EcoNoMICAL BREAKFAST CAKES.—A 
teacup of sugar, one pint sour milk, one 
heaping teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, part of a nutmeg, one or two 
tablespoonfuls butter, flour to make a stiff 
batter. Bake in gem pans. This quantity 
will do for several meals for a medium 
family. They are more tender without 
egg, and more convenient for some. 


Frencu Breap.—Take three-quarters of 
a pound of clean rice; tie it up in a thick 
linen bag, giving it room to swell; boil 
from three to four hours, till it becomes a 
perfect paste; mix while warm with seven 
pounds of flour, adding yeast, salt and wa- 
ter. Allow the dough to work a proper 
time near the fire, then divide it into 
loaves, dust them in, and knead vigorously. 
This quantity will make thirteen pounds 
and seven ounces of excellent bread. 


BROILED SWEETBREADS.—The best way 
to cook sweetbreads is to broil them thus; 
Parboil them, and then put them on a 
clean gridiron for broiling; when delicately 
browned, take them off, and roll in melted 
butter in a place to prevent their being dry 
and hard. Some cook them on a griddle, 
well buttered, turning frequently; and 
some put narrow strips of fat salt pork on 
them while cooking. 


DELIGHTFUL PUDDING.—To one quart 
of boiled milk put one-half tumbler of 
mashed potato, one-half. tumbler of flour, 
and a small piece of butter; when cool add 
three beaten eggs; bake half an hour. To 
be eaten with sugar and cream, or milk. 


BREAD CAKES.—The necessary articles 
are one pint of dry bread, one quart of sour 


milk, half a teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of pearlash, five eggs, and two and a half 
cupfuls of flour. Boil a portion of the 
milk, and pour it over the bread; then let 
iteool. Afterward add in the remainder 
of the milk, the eggs and the flour. 


CoMPOSITION CAKE.—One pound of 
sifted flour, with two teaspoonfuls of cream 
baking-powder well sifted through it, one 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, 
half a pint of sweet cream. and one gill of 
white brandy. Bake in a slow oven. 
Flavor to taste. Citron or candied lemon 
improves this cake. 


To Cook ARROWROOT.—Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot to a smooth paste. 
Toone pint of boiling water add a little 
lemon peel, and stir in the arrowroot while 
the water is boiling. Let it cook till quite 
clear. Sweeten with sugar, and season 
with wine and nutmeg, if liked. 


GoLDEN Pupprine.—Six ouncés’ bread 
crumbs, twe’ ounces flour, one-quarter 
pound suet, one-quarter pound orange mar- 
malade, one-quarter pound sugar, three 
eggs, with sufficient milk to mix; boil for 
two hours. 


Potato CAKES.—Take mashed potatoes, 
flour, and a little salt; to make them 
sweet, add a little powdered loaf sugar; 
mix with just enough milk to make the 
paste stiff enough to roll; make it the 
size and thickness of a muflin, and bake 
guickly. 

CREAM FRritreRs.—Stir into one pint 
of milk one and one-half pint of flour, six 
eggs well beaten, the half of a nutmeg 
grated, one teaspoonful of salt, and lastly 
add one pint of good sweet cream; drop 
this mixture from a tablespoon into hot 
lard, and fry the same as doughnuts. 


SHIRRED Eeos.—Heat a little butter in 
a piepan, then put in the eggs, taking care 
that the yolks are not broken, and bake in 
the oven. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


An aspiring young author sent a very 
bulky MS., containing the making of four 
or five ordinary novel volumes, to an editor, 
a short time since, with the modest request 
that he would read it and make his com- 
ments thereon—in all, about a fortnight’s 
hard work. He was afterwards to send 
word to the said young author what he 
thought the MS. to be worth, aud whether 
he would use it. The editor’s reply as to 
the worth of the MS. was three cents per 
pound, and that he could not use it, as he 
was not in trade; but any butterman 
would take it at that, seeing that the paper 
was stout and clean. 


A young lady entered a bookstore and 
confidentially said to an assistant, ‘1 want 
* My Father.’ ”’ 

The young man looked astonished. 

** What did you say you wanted, ma’am ?” 

*** My Father.’’’ 

“T don’t know him, ma’am. We don’t 
keep fathers on ice here. This isn’t a 
home for decayed old gents, nor an inebri- 
ate asylum,” said the assistant. 

‘*1t appears to be a lunatic asylum, and 
you’re a first-class inmate. What I want, 
sir, is a novel called ‘ My Father.’ ” 

Now this young man colors up, and 
walks away in silence when any of his 
fellow young men say anything about 
father,” 


A young minister and his wife visited 
the congregation where his father was pre- 
viously the pastor. He preached on the 
Sabbath, and after service, one of the ven- 
erable elders, speaking with the young 
minister’s wife, said: 

** Your husband preached from the same 
text that his father had the last time he 
was in that pulpit.” 

* Indeed!’ replied the lady; ‘I hope it 
was not the same sermon, too.” 

“Ono,” said the good elder; “* his fathér 
was a dreadful smart man.” 


On one occasion a lad, while home for 
the holidays, complained to his mother 
that a schoolfellow who slept with him 
took up half the bed. 


“And why not?” said the mother; “he 
is entitled to half, isn’t he ?”’ 

** Yes, mother,’”’ rejoined her son; “ but 
he will have his half out of the middle, 
and I have got to sleep both sides of him.”’ 


We thought that everything that it was 
possible to say about “‘hash” had been 
said, but here is another contribution: A 
certain hostess, whose table is noted for its 
uniformity of dishes, has a brisk daughter, 
who electrifies her ma’s boarders with the 
following parody, sung to an accompani- 
ment on a new fifty-dollar piano: “‘ While 
beefsteak and venison costs lots of cash, 
be it ever so grisly, there’s nothing like 
hash; the scrapings and leavings of no use 
elsewhere, when mixed altogether make 
excellent fare. Hash, hash, good meat 
hash! Be it ever so grisly, there’s nothing 
like hash! A stranger from home, hotels 
dazzle in vain; O, give me the cheap eat- 
ing-house food that’s more plain; the 
waiter who gayly reechoes my call for a 
nice plate of hash or a single fishball. 
Hash, hash,’’ ete. 


Next to seeing a fat woman sitting on 
the stoop of her vineclad cottage, sewing 
a patch on her husband’s breeches, and 
telling her neighbor across the street what 
she would do if she were Henry Ward 
Beecher, there is no sight so exhilarating 
in these times of financial distress as a 
party of young men gathered on the green 
sward in front of a boarding-house in the 
cool of the evening, battling with dexter- 
ous mallet the bounding spheres through 
ferruginous loops as prescribed by the im- 
mortal author of the noble game of croquet. 

A farmer, speaking of his clergyman, 
whose sermons lacked point, said, “Ah, 
yes, he’s a good man; but he will rake 
with the teeth upward.” 


Some of the regular soldiers sent’ West 
have married squaws, and are doing their 
best to civilize the poor ignorant redskins. 
As soon as a squaw gets a pair of army 
boots and a brass chain on, she begins to 
act refined and lady-like. 
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Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the kind 


in the World. 
AND 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 


The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Siz Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


RPMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE. IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


tee 


The publishers of BALLov’s MonTHLy 
MaGaziInE—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tue AwmeERICAN UNION—the 


largest and oldest weekly journal in the 


United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 


scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 


ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 


SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornrixe Guories,” OF 
THE VALLEY,” ‘‘ THE BETROTHED,” and 
“ Tue PowEk oF Music,” so that they can 

this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunpisz’’ and 


~ 


‘““SunsET’’ are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 


many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 


FIVE copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “ Sun- 
or ‘‘ Sunset” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, ‘‘MoRNING GLORIES” or 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. : 

Ten copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“SunpisE,” or “Sunset,” or “ Monn- 
ine Guorigs,” or Litigs oF THE VAL- 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 


to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 


months. 
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SuBscRIBERS.—Single subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “‘SunRIsE,” or 
“Sunset,” or “ MoRNING GLORIES,” or 
“Lines oF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
scribe: nay elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter, 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

BALLOov’s MAGAZINE and THE AMERI- 

CAN Union combined for $3.75; and also 

the Chromos “ Sunrise” and “ Sunset,” 


or “ and “ LILIEs oF 
THE VALLEY.’ Or and THE 
Unrton for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLOov’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Unton, in addition. Or for 


$4.00 we will send Tue AMERICAN UNION 


and Baxiou’s MAGAZINE and all four of 
the Chromos, “‘SuNRISE” and SuNsET’’ 
and “Linies oF THE VALLEY” and 


“ Mornnine GLORIES,” or we will send 


either two of the above, and “ Taz PowER 


or Music” or “ Tae BETROTHED.”’ 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 


Tue AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 


Chromos “Sunrise” and “ SunseEr,’’ 
“* LILIES OF THE VALLEY” and “ Morn- 
GLonies,” or either “Taz PowrEr or 
Music” or “ Tue just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months, 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adotn their homes with beautiful 


pictures. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. ~ 
For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue AMERICAN Unton for one year, anda 
copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 


member of the Club the Chromos “Sun- 


A Brilliant Announcement for 18765. 


RISE” and “Sunset,” or “ Tue Brerrors- 
xD,” or “ Tae Power or Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or ‘* SuNRISE”’ 
and “‘Sunser’”’ will be sent, if preferred. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for meney lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To THe Pusiic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE T@ SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 

3@— By a new law of Congress, publish- 

ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 


Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 


all subscribers will please forward with 


their subscriptions for BALLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE the sum of Ten CENTs, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 


save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 


postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 
The Postage on Tux American 


Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
Cents, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. . Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions, Eight cents for six 
months. 


Im Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the.name of the getter- 
up of the club, 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase. 
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